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Four*Unit,  Mezzanine*type,  Scott  Extra  High<Speed  Press  installotion  at  the  Stamford  Advocate*  Stamford*  Cc' 

(Stamford  Advocate  celebrating  their  125th  Anniversary  in  t9S 


most  in  performance  per  dollar  expended 

WROTE  KINGSLEY  GILLESPIE,  PUBLISHER 
OF  THE  STAMFORD  ADVOCATE 


W. 


herever  Scott  Presses  roll,  users  agree  with 
Mr.  Gillespie,  because  for  "Extra  High-Speed” 
production,  dependable  performance  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  Scott  equipment  has  been 
demonstrating  its  superiority  in  daily  service  for 
almost  a  century. 


The  superlative  performance  of  Scott  Presses  is 
due  primarily  to  the  technical  excellence  of  their 
basic  design.  Fully  counterbalanced  cylinders  and 


drive  shafts,  ground  and  polished  "SKF”  bearings, 
a  lubricating  system  engineered  to  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  high-speed  operation  —  these  and 
many  other  features  account  for  the  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  and  long  life  of  Scott  Presses. 


If  you  are  planning  a  new  pressroom,  or  preparing 
to  modernize  or  expand  present  facilities,  it  will 
pay  you  to  consult  Scott  on  the  latest  and  most 
modern  in  press  design. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


El 


PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


AmeIiican  Weekly 


creates  . 


is  interest 

raised  to  the  buying  pitch ! 


Wearing  apparel— one  of  America’s  basic 
enthusiasms— was  the  subject  of  38,585  editorial 
lines  in  The  American  Weekly,  last  year 
.  .  .  more  than  double  the  fashion  lineage 
presented  hy  any  other  Sunday  magazine. 


This  is 
interest 

1 _ J 
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The  American  Weekly,  63  Veaey  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 

Lead  the  Nation! 


lAJliat  Our  l^eaderS 


I  ~  ^ 

iSo/ 


/lY  SALES 
JU^  gains 

/ [/P 

for  the  month's  period 

tending  Sept.  19,  7953 

(* Federal  Reserve  Board  Report) 

First,  too,  as  the  chosen  market  for  alert  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers  to  conduct  their 
test  campaigns — and  for  sustained,  positive 
sales  results. 

Reach  that  first  market  at  one  low  cost. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


AUWSMESS 

HOCAL! 


a  guarantee  for  sales! 

DAILY  212,098 
SUNDAY  324,634 


7<&  SYRACUSE  TiewdfMpmd 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Longest  Route  t 

To  THE  Editor:  The  October  3  * 
issue  of  E  &  P  carries  a  story  ‘ 
from  Indianapolis  about  four  In-  ^ 
dianapolis  Star  carriers  who  “are  ^ 
believed  to  have  served  the  longest 
newspaper  route  ever  delivered” —  * 
2,400  miles  in  the  United  States. 

Just  for  the  record,  as  far  as 
we  know  the  longest  route  was  ' 
carried  by  Donald  Olson,  Minne-  ' 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  carrier 
salesman,  during  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Star  and  Tribune  build¬ 
ing  in  May,  1949.  (See  E  &  P, 
June  4,  1949.) 

During  an  8-day  period,  Donald 
flew  around  the  world  delivering 
90  copies  of  the  Minneapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  dedication  issue  to 
dignitaries  in  New  York,  London, 
Brussels,  Istanbul,  Calcutta,  Ma¬ 
nila,  Honolulu  and  eight  other 
cities. 

Otto  H.  Su.ha 
Promotion  Director 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  Cowboy 

Armed  with  a  gum  eraser 
And  his  trusty  pencil  at  hand 
The  copyreader’s  riding  the  range 
Where  all  “fine”  words  are  banned. 

He  stalks  the  copy  line  by  line 
And  he’ll  corral  the  commas  or 
bust, 

He  ropes  the  stampeding  errors 
And  verbosity  bites  the  dust. 

Galloping  at  high  speed 
He  chases  the  renegade  head. 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  goes  the  pen¬ 
cil — 

I  .\nJ  another  cliche  is  dead. 

I  Now  that  the  deadline’s  over. 

And  the  paper  carries  his  brand. 
He’s  hitting  the  trail  for  home 
But  first:  to  Bar  X  and — ! 

Hy  Turner 

Copy  Desk, 

New  York  Journal- American. 

Unused  Icebox  Peril 
To  THE  Editor:  In  last  week’s 
issue  of  the  Alachua  County  Jotir- 
i  nal  we  point  rather  forcefully,  1 
I  think,  to  abandoned  iceboxes  found 
1  throughout  the  city. 

The  recent  deaths  of  children 
in  abandoned  iceboxes  throughout 
the  East  caused  me  to  look  our 
town  over  and  I  was  amazed  to 
find  hundreds  of  them  in  places 
where  there  were  children  playing. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
other  cities  would  have  any  less 
than  Gainesville. 

1  would  like  in  some  way,  to  get 
the  press  of  the  country  to  promote 
the  idea  of  rendering  unused  ice¬ 


boxes  harmless,  or  to  get  legisla. 
tion  through  making  it  unlawful  to 
allow  abandoned  iceboxes  to  bt 
discarded  without  first  removinj 
lock,  doors,  hinges,  etc. 

Ash  Wing 

Gainesville.  Fla. 

(Los  Angeles  Mirror  repontn 
found  20  abandoned  refrigeraton 
on  an  empty  lot  and  notified  po¬ 
lice. — Ed.) 

Charge  for  Alterations 

To  THE  Editor:  It  would  be 
very  enlightening  to  hear  from 
your  readers  concerning  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  in  a  metropolitan 
daily,  in  costs  of  corrections  in 
ads  that  have  been  made  exactly 
as  specified  for  customers. 

Quite  often  proofs  come  back 
with  changes  made  which  entail 
new  art  work,  cuts  and  type  to  bt 
re-set;  complete  costs  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  newspaper. 

It  seems  logical  there  would  be 
a  charge  for  alterations;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Book  and  Job  Printers 
Charles  H.  Magube 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 


eSliorl  ^alteA 

Police  Beat: 

■‘Shortly  afterward  soraethini 
went  wrong  with  Rufous’  direc¬ 
tional  equipment  and  her  whanged 
into  a  closed  window  high  in  tie 
National  City  Bank  Building."- 
Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News. 


“Municipal  Court  cases:  Dis- 
trihuting  the  peace.”  —  Lincoh 
(Neb.)  Evening  Journal. 


“She  died  of  a  broken  neck 
fered  when  she  was  thrown  in® 
the  windshield  about  two  houn 
after  the  accident  happened.’^- 
U.  P.  story  in  the  Browns^'illt 
(Texas)  Herald. 

m 

“Soaking  wet,  with  both  fe^' 
bleeding  and  a  severe  mump  o« 
her  head,  Miss  Blank  walked  moR 
than  200  feet  to  the  nearest  home. 
— Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 


“The  Commissioner  also  urged 
that  loading  of  the  family  car  be 
carefully  planned  so  that  luggap 
and  clothing  will  interfere 
clear  vision.” — Canton  (Pa.)  I"' 
dependent-Sentinel. 


General  Advertltlnq  Representatives:  MOLONEY  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  I 


Vol.  86.  No.  4.1.  October  17.  1963.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The 
&  Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square. 

36.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Offloe  at  New  'York.  ^ 
.Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada. 
Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  in  other  countne*. 
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WALTER  LIPPMANN 

☆ 

JOSEPH  &  STEWART  AESOP 
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DAVID  LAWRENCE 
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WALTER  MILLIS 
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To  the  distinguished  company  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
columnists  on  national  and  world  affairs 
ive  welcome 

ROSCOE  DRUMMOXD 


teck  ad- 
»wn  into 
o  houP 
cned."- 
jwnsyillf 


Chief  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau 
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“JUNIOR”.., a  machine 
ill  which  a  curved 
newspaper  press  plate  is 
east,  cut  and  triiiinied 


Ray  Erwin's 

L^lippinad 

Docs  6r  Patient 

^UE  PA1  lENT — the  weekly  Mdiitorville  (Minn.)  Expnws — is  doinj 
nicely,  thank  you,  and  the  three  Mayo  Clinic  specialists  who  are 
the  physicians-editors  in  the  critical  case  arc  right  proud  of  the  rapid 
iccovcry  and  present  lusty  health  of  the  paticni-paper. 

Dr.  11.  E.  Smith,  who  retired  from  the  Mayo  Clinic,  bought  the 
ancient  and  ailing  (born  July  16,  1857)  weekly  about  a  year  ago  and 
lu.s  nursed  it  along  to  affluence  and  influence.  X.  .\naxagora  is  noted 
as  editor.  (This  is  really  Dr.  J.  R.  Eckman,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ma\o  (  linic  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  20  miles  cast.)  Ihe  photogra¬ 
pher  is  Dr.  T.  G.  Martens,  also  on  the  Mayo  staff. 

Dr.  Smith  for  years  has  had  a  hobby  of  acquiring  old  and  interest¬ 
ing  type  faces  and  cuts,  and  back  when  he  was  a  practicing  physician 
he  had  a  small  printing  shop  in  the  basement  of  his  home.  Old  cub 
were  collected  on  his  travels  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Many  of  these  wood  cuts  are  used  to  liven  the  pages  of  the  Expresi, 
published  on  heavy  paper  stock  made  to  order.  .\n  editorial  page 
column  entitled  ‘The  Mantorville  Story"  uses  old  type  faces,  as  do 
some  other  departments,  and  the  column  often  is  illustrated  wiii 
as  many  as  six  wood  cuts.  In  one  issue.  Dr.  Smith  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  wood  engraver  in  the  United  States  wa? 
a  physician — Dr.  .Mexandcr  Anderson,  born  in  New  York  in  17*.' 

Under  title  of  "O  Unholy  Night!”  Dr.  Smith  on  Sept.  24  told  oi 
the  trials  and  tribuations  of  publishing  night  in  a  weekly  newspaps: 
plant  when  “perfect  chaos  is  king  of  all"  and  the  poor  printer  mib: 
contend  with  the  “unreasoning  perversity"  of  machines,  static  elec¬ 
tricity  and  changing  weather.  The  column  concluded: 

"A  sort  of  Valhalla,  or  Hall  of  Fame,  to  honor  heroic  figures  ia 
the  ancient  and  honorable  craft  of  printing  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  leaders  in  the  field  in  this  country.  The  man  who  perfecs 
a  press  that  can  withstand  all  attacks  from  the  weather  no  do:" 
will  be  the  prime  deity  in  this  particular  Valhalla.” 

With  physicians  becoming  successful  newspapermen,  when  u 
editors  take  up  surgery  as  a  hobby?  (They  already  are  adept  a 
,  using  a  keen  scalpel  on  offending  appendix  in  copy.) 


umn 


Reporters  Reverie 

ONE  M  OULD  PiXPECT  a  Hollywood  publisher  to  be  a  film  fa 
.fudge  Harlan  Palmer,  Hollywood  Citi/eii-News,  has  extra  ru 
son  to  admire  the  movies.  Vvhile  two  suns  are  with  him  on  the  iK«r 
paper,  a  third  is  on  contract  with  20th  Ccntury-F'ox.  Bryan  For 
accomplished  both  as  singer  and  as  actor,  first  made  his  way  oi 
Broadway  and  then  returned  to  Holly  wood.  His  father's  edict 
The  Citizen-New'S  will  use  stories  about  yon  only  after  other  paptn 
have.  Bryan  proved  to  those  who  cover  the  entertainment  work 
that  he  is  not  just  riding  the  kite  of  Citizen-News  publicity  and  do'I 
he  can  get  an  even  break  in  his  father's  paper.  .  .  .  John  Copeta 
production  manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  is,  in  our  boutj 
what  the  book  pages  would  call  a  “discriminating  reader.''  .41  If 
recent  Rochester  Photo  Conference,  he  hunted  on  E'riday  for  li' 
favorite  reading  matter  for  the  journey  home — EDITOR  &  PI  BUS! 
E.R.  .  .  .  Earl  J.  .lohnson.  vicepresident  and  general  news  manatt' 
I'.P..  praised  Clippings  for  its  name  dropping.  (45  on  Sept.  26). 


No  matter  what  commodity,  no  matter  what  price, 
The  Chronicle  is  the  ONE  Houston  newspaper 
preferred  by  ^  advertisers. 


ZONE  1  ZONE  t 
(low  Pricos) 


ZONE  3 

(Modi 


ZONE  4 
Pric#*) 


ZONES  ZONES 
(High  Pricot) 


CHRONICLE 


374,651  191,644  S66^61 


Kunfederote  Kunnel 

I  r's  Runnel  Mac  now — Colonel  Robert  Bruce  McIntyre,  who  cot 
ducts  the  advertising  news  section  of  E&P,  that  is.  He’s  a  dac 
yankee  but  he  has  received  appointment  to  the  mythical  Confederai 
Air  Corps,  which  has  nothing  but  colonels — and  he  has  a  handsome; 
printed  commission  and  ID  card  to  prove  it. 


rOTAl  IINAOE 
Ai  6iji  Zenos 


PRESS  1411.136  Linos 


The  above  figures  combine  all  Houston  advertising  linage  for  the  91  com¬ 
modities  measured  by  the  George  Neustadt  Service,  January-June,  1953. 
The  Hoution  ChronicU  earriet  the  $ame  proportionate  Uad  in  every  price 
tone  of  each  of  theee  commodity  elaeeificatione. 


Mac  was  a  mere  .sergeant  in  Uncle  Sam’s  outfit  in  the  last  (we  hope 
of  the  World  Wars  (he  was  on  Stars  &  Stripes)  and  he  has  achic'^ 
his  new  high  rank,  it  sez  here  in  6-pt.  type,  “by  virtue  of  his  unusual 
high  regard  for  black-eyed  peas,  turnip  greens,  hog  jowl,  sowbelljiF 
likker.  grits,  chitlins  and  corn  squeezins.” 

Our  grounded  air  hero  had  to  take  an  oath  (the  guy  swears  eask 
as  an  officer  of  the  corps  in  the  wild  blue  yonder  to  “praise  the 
of  the  Deep  South,  pay  homage  to  our  lovely  Southern  Belles,  sa« 
his  Confederate  money,  harrass  the  carpetbaggers,  and  always  rer’-' 
her  that  damnyankee  is  one  word.”  A  winged  mint  julep  is  the  w7 
insignia. 

Incidentally,  the  airy  air  officer  went  down  to  the  docks  the 
day  to  meet  his  mother,  Mrs.  Florence  E.  McIntyre  of  the  fiction  k 
partment  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  returning  home  from  a  Ei^ 
pean  tour  on  the  Holland-America  liner  Nieuw  Amsterdam.  Mrs.  ^ 
intyre  was  shocked  when  her  son  gave  her  the  sad  news  of  the  sua»= 
death  of  William  Dowdell,  editor  of  the  Rome  (Italy)  American 


If  you  enjoy  reeding  these  definitions  of  newspaper  terms 
ue  wiil  uetcome  your  comments  and  contributions. 

Please  address  Promotion  Department. 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Notioaol  Advertising  Mgi 


JBSSB  W.  JONIS,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONiS,  Jr.,  Rresident 


1  Mrs.  McIntyre  had  lunched  with  Mr.  Dowdell  only  a  few  daysbefn^^^ 
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FOOTBALL  V km  get  the  full  treatment  i 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 


Georgia  readers  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
can  talk  football  like  experts,  for  they  enjoy  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  football  coverage  in  the  South  —  daily,  in  both 
papers,  and  on  Sunday  in  the  big  combined  sports  section. 

In  addition,  Dixie’s  greatest  sports  staff  four  times  weekly 
reports  late  gridiron  developments  over  The  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution’s  radio  and  television  stations,  WSB  and  WSB-TV. 

These  sessions  include  pre-game  forecasts,  late  .score  programs, 
eye-witness  accounts  on  TV,  and  “Ladies  Football  Dictionary’’, 
quarter-backed  by  Harry  Mehre,  one  time  Notre  Dame  star, 
former  coach  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Georgians  love  it. 

Circulation  proves  it!  Now  nearly  half  a  million  every  Sunday. 

^lie  Atlanta  Sonrnat 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South ’s  Standard  Newspaper 

S  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1953 


Georgia  Market  Coverage 
Figures  Available  on  Request 
Write: 

National  Advertising  Department 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith 
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We  know  a  lot  more  about  Africa  today  than 
we  did  in  the  18th  century  when  Jonathan  Swift,  of 
“Gulliver’s  Travels,”  complained  that  . .  geogra¬ 
phers,  in  Afric  maps.  With  savage  pictures  fill  their 
gaps.  And  o’er  unhabitable  downs.  Place  elephants 
for  want  of  towns.” 

One  reason  right  now  may  well  be  Albion  Ross. 
Ross  covers  South  Africa  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
rest  of  the  continent  for  The  New  York  Times.  At  a 
time  when  what  happens  in  Africa  may  well  affect 
the  rest  of  the  world,  very  much  including  us,  his  dis¬ 
patches  fill  in  important  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  He 
provides  information  instead  of  savage  pictures,  facts 
in  place  of  elephants. 

Albion  Ross  has  been  reporting  and  explaining 
foreign  news  for  American  newspaper  readers  since 
1930.  That  year,  fresh  from  an  all-around  reporting 
job  on  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  he  went  to  Munich. 
Four  years  later,  in  Berlin,  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
New  York  Times.  In  the  next  four  years  he  learned 
a  lot  about  the  Nazis. 

In  1938,  Ross  joined  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  traveling  throughout  Europe,  China  and  Japan 


as  correspondent  and  then  as  foreign  editor.  In  1941 
he  rejoined  The  New  York  Times  in  New  York.  In 
1946  he  returned  to  Europe  as  Central  European  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  Times.  Working  in  Vienna  and  in 
Prague  for  the  next  three  years  he  learned  a  lot  about 
the  Russians. 

In  1949,  Ross  became  chief  correspondent  for 
The  Times  in  the  Middle  East.  His  dispatches  from 
Syria,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Iraq  and  Iran  reflect 
hectic  years.  In  Africa  since  early  1953,  he  has  filed 
dispatches  from  Johannesburg,  Capetown,  Pretoria, 
Khartum  in  the  Sudan,  Nairobi  in  Kenya,  Tanga  in 
Tanganyika,  Salisbury  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Albion  Ross  is  one  of  hundreds  of  restless  and 
curious  reporters  and  editors  all  over  the  world  who 
make  up  The  New  York  Times  team.  They  join  their 
talents  and  their  knowledge  each  day  to  produce  a 
newspaper  that  is  alert  and  vigorous,  interesting  and 
informative,  different  from  any  other.  The  Times  has 
the  biggest  staff.  It  brings  readers  the  most  news. 

Readers  appreciate  The  New  York  Times  be¬ 
cause  they  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers.  May 
we  tell  you  the  whole  story  ? 
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Supreme  Court  Declines 
Appeal  on  Newspaper  Tax 


But  2  Justices  View  Corona  Levy 
As  Destructive  of  Press  Guarantee 


Washington 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  dis¬ 
turb  a  California  appellate  court 
ruling  that  a  newspaper  is  subject 
to  a  “privilege  of  doing  business” 
tax  although,  two  dissenting  jus¬ 
tices  said,  the  levy  amounts  to  an 
exaction  for  doing  something  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
protects  as  a  guaranteed  right. 

The  Corona  Daily  Independent 
went  to  court  rather  than  pay  an 
S8-per-quarter  business  privilege 
levy,  assessed  by  the  City  of  Co¬ 
rona  against  all  types  of  business. 
Through  the  usual  step  the  litiga¬ 
tion  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
on  application  for  review  of  deci¬ 
sions  against  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Justices  Douglas  and  Black 
dis^nted  from  the  majority, 
which  voted  to  deny  hearing. 
‘Direct  and  Prior  Restraint’ 
Presented  was  the  question 
whether,  consistent  with  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  a 
municipal  ordinance  may  compel 
the  securing  of  a  license  and  the 
payment  in  advance  of  a  flat  fee 
or  tax  as  a  condition  precedent 
for  the  privilege  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  within  the  municipality. 
A  fine  of  $500  and  six  months  jail 
confinement  is  the  maximum  pen¬ 
alty.  Each  day  of  violation  is 
considered  a  separate  offense. 

The  Independent  asserted  the 
ordinance  was  unconstitutional  as 
a  direct  and  prior  restraint  upon 
|ne  freedom  of  the  press,”  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  and  was  sued  for 
penalties.  The  trial  court’s 
holding  for  the  newspaper  was  re- 
'ersed  on  appeal. 

As  Obnoxious  As  Censorship 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  In- 
ependent  cited  in  its  petition 
Murdock  V.  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
I  at  court  held  that  a  flat  license 
1  condition  to  the  pursuit  of 

xctivifies  whose  enjoyment  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
restrains  in  advance  those  con- 
itutional  liberties  of  press  and  re- 
j  'Pon  and  inevitably  tends  to  sup- 
exercise.  On  their  face 
e  flat  license  taxes]  are  a  re- 
of  the  free  exercise  of 
, 'reedoms  which  are  pro- 
ed  by  the  First  Amendment.” 

If.^jEDlTOR 


Also,  the  Follett  v.  Town  of 
Me  Cormick  case,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled:  ‘‘The  exac¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  as  a  condition  to  the 
exercise  of  the  great  liberties  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  First  Amendment  is 
as  obnoxious  (Grosjean  v.  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Co.,  and  Murdock  v. 
Pennsylvania)  as  the  imposition  of 
a  censorship  or  a  previous  re¬ 
straint.  Near  v.  Minnesota.” 

It  was  contended  that  the  fact 
the  Corona  ordinance  does  not 
discriminate  against  newspapers 
but  applies  equally  to  other  types 
of  businesses  is  immaterial;  nor 
is  it  material  that  there  are  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  to  the  business  of 
newspaper  publications.  “It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  pamphlets 
of  Thomas  Paine  were  not  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge.”  the  pe¬ 
titioners  stated. 

The  right  to  require  the  press 
to  pay  its  share  of  the  financial 
burdens  of  government  was  con¬ 
ceded.  “But.”  the  petition  contin- 

. iivv;  ■■ni.r;:.- . . 


lied,  “to  say  that  they  like  other 
citizens  may  be  subject  to  general 
taxation  does  not  mean  that  they 
can  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  for 
the  exercise  of  that  which  the 
First  Amendment  has  made  a  high 
constitutional  privilege.” 

The  court  was  informed  the 
Corona  ordinance  is  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  one;  90  per  cent  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  incorporated  municipalities 
have  business  tax  laws  and  many 
of  them  include  newspaper  pulv 
lication  in  their  coverage. 

Tampa  Case  Identical 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Corona 
claim  was  made  that  the  Supreme 
Court  already  has  dismissed  a 
case  (Tampa  Times  Co.  v.  City 
of  Tampa),  in  which  the  fa^ts 
were  identical  with  those  of  the 
Corona  Independent  litigation, 
ihat  other  cases  cited  are,  legally, 
not  in  point. 

The  majority  of  the  justices, 
ruling  out  appeal,  did  not  write  an 
opinion.  Justice  Douglas  wrote 
one.  in  which  Justice  Black  con¬ 
curred.  Distinguishing  between 
other  types  of  levies  and  a  business 
privilege  tax,  they  said: 


'A  Price  for  A  Privilege' 

^  Text  of  the  dissent  by  Justice  Douglas,  Kith  whom  Justice 
%  Black  concurred: 

I  dissent  from  a  denial  of  certiorari  in  this  case. 

Petitioners  publish  a  newspaper  in  Corona,  California.  The 
M  city  has  by  ordinance  imposed  a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
^  engaging  in  any  business  in  the  city,  including  the  business  of 
^  publishing  a  newspaper.  Petitioners  refused  to  pay  the  license 
fee,  and  the  California  courts  have  held  that  they  may  he 
!  compelled  to  do  so. 

We  said  in  Murdock  v.  Pennsylvania,  that  “A  state  may  not 
impose  a  charge  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  granted  by  the 
3  Federal  Constitution.  Thus,  it  may  not  exact  a  license  tax  fur 
:  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  (McGoldrick  v. 
Berwind- White  Co.,),  although  it  may  tax  the  property  used  in. 

-  or  the  income  derived  from,  that  commerce,  so  long  as  those 
.  -  taxes  are  not  discriminatory.  A  license  tax  applied  to  activities 
^  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  would  have  the  same 

-  destructive  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  First  .Amendment,  like  the 
p  commerce  clause,  draws  no  distinction  between  license  taxes, 
g  fixed  sum  taxes,  and  other  kinds  of  taxes.  Rut  there  is  no  rca.son 
g  why  we  should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  tax  and  its 
S  destructive  influence.  The  power  to  impose  a  license  tax  on 
„  the  exercise  of  these  freedoms  is  indeed  as  potent  as  the  power 

of  censorship  which  this  Court  has  repeatedly  struck  down.” 
li.  The  license  tax  involved  here  is  a  privilege  tax  in  fact  as  well 
U  as  in  form — “a  flat  tax  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  a  privilege 
2  granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.”  No  government  can  exact  a 
g  price  for  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  which  the  Constitution 
B  guarantees. 


New  Jersey  Test 
To  Be  Argued 

The  right  of  a  municipality  to 
impose  a  mercantile  tax  on  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  ^fore  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  19, 
in  Trenton. 

The  question  is  one  of  the  chief 
issues  raised  in  the  appeal  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Vettese,  publisher  of  the 
Absecon  (N.  J.)  Weekly  News, 
from  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of 
violating  a  city  ordinance  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  a  1953  license  of 
fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Vettese  was  found  guilty 
and  fined  on  March  23  in  Absecon 
by  Municipal  Judge  Austin  Voor- 
hees.  The  decision  was  upheld  by 
C  ounty  Judge  Leon  Leonard. 

"Ihcre  is  no  rea.son  why  we 
should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  nature 
of  the  tax  and  its  destructive  in¬ 
fluence.  The  power  to  impose  a 
license  tax  on  the  exercise  of 
these  freedoms  is  indeed  as  potent 
as  the  power  of  censorship  which 
this  court  has  repeatedly  struck 
down. 

“The  license  tax  involved  here 
IS  a  privilege  tax  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  form — ‘a  flat  tax  imposed  on 
the  exercise  of  a  privilege  granted 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights.’  No  govern¬ 
ment  can  exact  a  price  for  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  which  the 
Constitution  guarantees.’ 

*  *  * 

Extent  of  Tax  Practice 

Only  a  few  states  have  levies 
which  are  applied  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  but  scores  of  munici¬ 
palities  have  such  ordinances.  .A 
recent  checkup  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
disclosed  the  extent  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  as  fjlloW's: 

AL.ABAMA — The  state  levies  a 
store  license  tax  against  newspa¬ 
pers  amounting  to  $1.50;  most 
cities  apply  a  business  tax  ranging 
from  $50  to  $550  a  year. 

ARIZONA  —  Newspapers  are 
required  to  take  out  a  “Privilege 
Sales  Tax  License,  $1  fee;  some 
municipalities  collect  taxes;  Phoe¬ 
nix  collects  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent  on  gross  revenue. 

ARK.ANS.AS — ^Nearly  all  of  the 
larger  municipalities  levy  a  busi¬ 
ness  license  tax  on  newspapers. 

CALIFORNIA  —  About  130 
municipalities  levy  a  tax  similar 
to  the  one  in  Corona. 

COLORADO — Store  license  tax 
applies  to  newspaper  plants  selling 
stationery,  etc.  but  newspapers 
themselves  are  exempt. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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lAPA:  Governments  Pay 
Heed  to  Growing  Prestige 


Successful  Congress  in  Mexico  City 
Hears  Full  Report  of  Press  Barriers 


By  John  Wilhelm 

si«  i  i:il  to  K«iitor  &  I’liblieher 

Mexico  Citv 

When  a  groli*  of  200  newspa¬ 
permen  can  demand  an  accounting 
from  heads  of  governments  of  acts 
of  censorship  or  infringements  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  it  would 
appear  that  something  valuable 
has  been  achieved. 

This  was  the  case  in  Mexico 
City  last  week  when  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-.-Xmer- 
ican  Press  Association  took  place. 

IAP.\  not  only  cited  major  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  rights  of  a  free  press 
in  nine  countries — but  before  the 
meeting  w.rs  adjourned  hasty  “ex¬ 
planations"  had  been  returned 
from  several  heads  of  government 
while  spokesmen  for  the  rest  at¬ 
tempted  to  place  a  better  face  on 
the  matter. 

Cuban  President  Replies 

The  case  of  Cuba  is  typical. 

Various  types  of  press  and  radio 
restrictions  began  to  be  applied 
nearly  a  year  ago.  and  on  July  27 
of  this  year  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment  imposed  total  cen.sorship  on 
all  publications. 

This  matter  was  vigorously 
pointed  out  at  the  lAPA  meeting 
while  other  reports  showed  police 
had  actually  destroyed  part  of  one 
newspaper  plant  while  one  news¬ 
paperman  had  been  beaten  and  an¬ 
other  found  tortured. 

This  report  at  the  lAPA  confer¬ 
ence  in  Mexico  City  was  followed 
within  24  hours  by  a  reply  from 
the  President  of  Cuba  .stating  that 
the  censorship  was  only  tempo¬ 
rary  and  he  hoped  to  lift  it  at  an 
early  date. 

Other  countries  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  found  to  be  deprived 
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of  press  freedoms  were  Argentina, 
Bolivia.  Colombia,  and  Nicaragua 
while  an  “atmosphere  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  free  press"  wa,s  found  to 
hang  over  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Brazil  and  Peru. 

■And,  for  that  matter,  minor 
threats  or  violations  of  freedom 


Mrs.  John  S.  Knight  and  Mrs. 
Maryland  .McCormick  listen  in¬ 
tently  to  lAPA  discussions. 

of  the  press  were  found  in  most 
all  countries  not  excepting  the 
United  States.  Details  of  these 
various  cases  were  given  by  Jules 
DuBois,  chairman  of  the  lAPA 
freedom  of  the  press  committee,  in 
a  three-hour  35,000  word  report. 

He  recommended  that  lAPA 
send  cables  to  10  heads  of  states 
citing  press  restrictions  and  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  be  lifted.  This  was 
done. 

It  is  important  to  consider  first 
the  growth  that  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Inter-American  press  or¬ 
ganization  itself.  It  was  felt  by 
many,  including  this  observer,  that 
an  important  maturity  was  reached 
by  I.APA  at  its  meeting  here. 

It  was,  acknowledgedly,  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  meeting.  More  persons  at¬ 
tended  than  ever  before.  1  hey  rep¬ 
resented,  in  total,  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  all  embracing  group  of 
publications  than  had  previously 
interested  them.selves  in  lAPA. 
Over  300  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  now  members. 

The  meeting  was  well  arranged; 
the  session.s  were  not  only  well 
run  with  the  use  of  simultaneous 
translation  equipment,  but  they 
were  intere.sting  sessions. 

.And  the  Mexican  hosts  had  done 
them.selves  proud.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  were  nicely  arranged.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Salon 
de  Candiles.  the  large  ballroom  of 
the  luxurious  Hotel  del  Prado, 


Alberto  liiainzii  Paz 

which  has  seen  such  other  impor¬ 
tant  meetings  as  the  annual  World 
Bank  meeting  last  year.  A  fine 
.secretarial  staff  rapidly  mimeo¬ 
graphed  prtvceedings  so  that  each 
delegate  h  id  the  previoas  minutes 
in  his  hands  as  he  entered  the  next 
day’s  session. 

.And.  at  least  passing  mention  is 
demanded  for  the  lavish  entertain¬ 
ment  which  was  arranged  for  each 
day  of  the  conference.  One  night 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  .staged  a 
four-hour  long  parade  of  Mexican 
native  dances  in  the  National 
Opera;  another  time  the  delegates 
had  lunch  at  the  new  $50-million 
University  City.  and.  lastly,  the 
entire  conference  was  moved  by 
air  to  the  exotic  port  city  of  Aca¬ 
pulco  where  the  final  session  was 
held  in  the  tropics. 

During  the  entire  week,  the 
Mexican  press  splashed  the  news 
of  the  congress  over  its  front 
page,  and  if  anyone  in  Mexico 
was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  he  was  dis¬ 
abused  of  his  ignorance  before  the 
Mexican  papers  finished  reporting 
the  actions  of  the  press  meeting. 

200  Meet  President 

Finally,  the  200  delegates  were 
■presented  to  the  President  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  Don  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines,  in 
a  special  audience  in  the  national 
palace.  President  Ruiz  Cortines 
himself  made  probably  the  strong¬ 
est  declaration  for  freedom  of  the 
■press  when  he  fold  the  delegates, 
“it  is  my  conviction  that  freedom 
of  expression  is  indivisible  from 
human  dignity  and  the  other  true 
rights  of  man.” 

Ruiz  Cortines  added  that  it  was 
impossible  to  “restrict”  the  liberty 
of  expression.  To  restrict  it  is  to 
suppre.ss  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
will  always  prevail,  the  Mexican 
president  said. 

The  ninth  meeting  elected  Mig- 
EDITOR  &  P 


.Andrew  B.  Heiskell 

uel  Lanz  Duret,  publisher  of  tht 
Mexican  daily  El  Universal,  a 
president  of  the  association  for 
the  coming  year,  and  selected  Sac 
Paulo,  Brazil,  for  the  mid-yea: 
conference.  Rio  de  Janeiro  wjl 
be  host  to  the  next  annual  meetiij 
of  the  association,  a  year  from 
now. 

Paola  de  Bittencourt,  of  Comic 
da  Manha  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident;  and 
Marshall  Field.  11.  of  the  Chicafp 
Snn-Times,  was  made  second 
vicepresident. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  of  FditoiI 
Publisher,  was  reelected  to  d* 
post  of  treasurer,  and  RamK 
Blanco,  of  El  Imparcial  of  GuatE 
mala,  was  chosen  secretary  of  ti* 
association. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  of  the  Ha:- 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  executive  coin- 
mitfee  to  succeed  Andrew  Heiskell 
pubii-^her  of  Life  magazine. 

Votes  for  Directors 

The  Assembly  elected  15  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  board  of  45,  the  othen 
holding  over  for  another  year. 

Those  reelected,  with  votes  the) 
received  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
113,  were  Jules  Du  Bois,  Chka^ 
Tribune,  102;  Guillermo  Martino 
Marquez  of  El  Pais,  Havana, 
Rodrigo  de  Llano  of  Excelsia 
Mexico,  97;  Jorge  Mantilla,  H 
Comercio,  ()uito,  96;  Herbert  L 
Matthews,  the  New  York  Titim 
87;  Harmodio  Arias.  Panani 
American,  75;  Joshua  Powers. 
Editors  Press  .Service,  New  York 
65;  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  El  Cooifl- 
cio,  Lima,  Peru,  61;  Roberto  (50’ 
cia  Pena.  El  T tempo,  Bogota,-^ 
James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashti/ 
(Tenn. )  Banner,  57,  and  Guillert* 
Perez  de  Arce,  El  Merciirio,  San¬ 
tiago.  Chile,  48. 

Gold  Medal  for  Torino 

New  members  elected  wereJn® 
de  Mezquita  Jr.  O  Estado, 
Paulo.  Brazil,  82;  Marshall  FieM- 
II,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  S® 
Times.  73;  Mario  Santaellaofw 
Prensa,  Mexico,  62,  and  John  Bro¬ 
gan.  Hearst  Corporation, 
York. 

The  assembly  voted  to  naiix  • 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Hemispheric  Press 


NKW  PRESIDENT  Miguel  l.anz  Duret  (left)  of  El  Universal 
(Mexico  City)  and  Gilberto  Figueron  of  Excelsior. 


PRESIDENT  .lohn  S.  Knight  delivers  his  report  to  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  congress  in  Mexico  City.  Secretary 
James  Canel  takes  notes. 


YOUNGSTER  AND  VETERAN— Romiilo  OFarrill,  Jr.  of 
\IIT>'  stations  in  Mexico  meets  Tom  Wallace  of  i.ouisville,  Ky., 
oho  is  one  of  (he  pioneers  in  promoting  fellooship  among 
l.atin  America  and  U.  S.  journalists. 


FOTOGRAFIA — Much  photography  marks  sessions.  In  fore¬ 
ground,  Joshua  B.  Powers  of  New  York  and  Rodrigo  de  Llano 
of  I’ltimas  N'oticias  de  Excelsior,  Mexico  City. 


COCKTAIL  HOUR  brings  together,  in  this  camera  angle,  An¬ 
drew  B.  Heiskell,  John  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  II,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 


’t^ounJ  Dk  eir  ^eali 

Routine  Police  Check 
Yields  Kidnap  Break 


St.  Louis 

John  Kinsella,  veteran  police  re- 
portei  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  was 
making  routine  early  morning 
rounds  at  Headquarters  Oct.  7 
when  he  noticed  three  strangers  in 
the  Central  District  office.  Curi- 
oas.  he  learned  one  of  the  men  was 
Kansas  City  Police  Chief  Bernard 
C.  Brannon  and  that  the  three 
visitors  were  leaving  for  the  New- 
stead  District  station. 


John  Kinsella 

Sensing  “something  big  was 
about  to  break,”  Mr.  Kinsella 
phoned  his  information  to  the  city 
desk  at  7:30  a.m. 

A  hectic  two  hours  and  45  min¬ 
utes  later  the  P-D’s  first  edition 
was  off  the  presses  with  a  copy¬ 
righted  story  reporting  that  6-year- 
old  Bobby  Greenlease,  kidnaped 
nine  days  before  in  Kansas  City, 
had  been  murdered  and  buried  in 
a  back  yard  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
that  a  man  and  woman  who  ad¬ 
mitted  the  kidnaping  had  been  ar- 
re.sted  in  St.  Louis  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  that  the  man  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session  nearly  $300,000  of  $600,- 
000  which  the  Greenlease  family 
had  paid  and  a  gun  believed  to  be 
the  murder  weapon. 

Into  Action 

It  was  the  break  in  one  of  the 
most  shocking  crime  stories  of  the 
year,  one  of  the  leading  kidnaping 
stories  of  history. 

Upon  Mr.  Kinsella's  tip.  City 
Editor  Sam  Armstrong  dispatched 
James  Kearns,  Edward  Higgins 
and  David  Wallin  and  two  pho¬ 
tographers  to  the  Newstead  Sta¬ 
tion.  They  were  joined  by  Roy  J. 
Harris,  who  was  called  from  home 
on  his  day  off. 

While  waiting  two  hours  in  an 


outer  office,  as  police  officials  con¬ 
ferred  behind  closed  doors,  the 
P-D  reporters  pieced  enough  bits 
of  information  together  to  learn 
that  the  pending  story  was  related 
to  the  “Kansa,s  City  kidnaping.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Armstrong  sent 
Reporter  Edward  Thornton  and 
Photographer  R.  Kenneth  Gould- 
thorpe  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  P-D 
plane.  He  was  also  in  constant 
contact  with  Reporters  Edward 
Woods  and  Robert  Collins,  already 
in  Kansas  City,  replacing  Reporter 
Carl  Baldwin,  who  had  been  there 
since  the  kidnaping  was  first  re¬ 
ported. 

Held  for  Release 

Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  just 
started  vacation,  had  previously 
written  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Greenlease  family’s  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  release  of  the  boy.  This  story, 
held  up  as  a  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  kidnaped  boy,  was  run 
alongside  the  major  story  in  the 
first  edition. 

At  10  o’clock  reporters  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  talk  to  Carl  Austin  Hall, 
who  retold  his  story  of  the  kid¬ 
naping.  As  the  P-D  reporters  re¬ 
lieved  each  other  in  turn,  Higgins 
held  the  only  booth  phone  in  the 
station  open  to  the  city  desk.  At 
10:30,  Harris  and  Wallin  inter¬ 
viewed  the  woman,  Mrs.  Bonnie 
Brown  Heady,  who  retold  her  part 
in  the  abduction. 

Wallin  got  an  interview  with  Po¬ 
lice  Lt.  Louis  Shoulders,  who,  the 
night  before,  on  a  tip,  had  arrested 
Hall  at  a  swanky  hotel  and  later 
Mrs.  Heady  in  an  apartment  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  P-D  office,  Selwyn  Pep¬ 
per  handled  rewrite  of  the  lead 
story  and  he  and  other  rewrite 
men  were  kept  busy  as  the  story 
developed  rapidly  throughout  the 
day. 

Sunday  Pictures,  on  its  deadline 
day,  rescheduled  .stories  to  include 
a  full  page  photo  of  Hull  making 
his  confession.  The  photo  was 
made  by  Staff  Photographer  Buel 
White. 

Kinsella  was  given  a  $500  bonus 
by  the  P-D  for  his  alert  reporting. 
Bonuses  were  also  given  to  other 
staffers. 

Taxi  Driver’s  Story 

The  Glohe-Democrat  got  a  scoop 
Oct.  10.  an  interview  by  Reporter 
Ted  Schafers  with  the  taxi  driver 
who  had  provided  Lt.  Shoulders 
with  the  tip  that  led  to  the  arrest 
of  the  kidnapers. 

Irving  Poznan,  reporter  of  the 
P-D  radio  and  television  stations, 
interviewed  at  city  jail  a  woman 
who  had  occupied  the  same  cell 
as  Mrs.  Heady.  The  woman  re¬ 
counted  how  Mrs.  Heady  had 


nonchalantly  described  the  shock¬ 
ing  details  of  the  crime. 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  on  Oct.  14  said  it  had  in¬ 
formation  that  FBI  agents  were 
searching  for  a  package  mailed  in 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  to  St.  Joseph 
on  Oct.  5.  It  was  believed  to  con¬ 
tain  part  of  the  ransom  money. 

Edwards  Scores  Beat 
On  Radar  Spy  Story 

Chicago 

Willard  Edwards,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Washington  reporter,  scored 
a  national  scoop  on  the  suspension 
for  security  reasons  of  five  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
radar  laboratory.  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J. 

For  more  than  24  hours,  the 
Tribune  had  details  of  the  story 
sewed  up.  The  story  was  broken 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  covering  security  and  sub¬ 
versive  activities.  His  scoop  on  the 
suspensions,  including  those  of 
two  high  ranking  scientists,  was 
the  result  of  months  of  tireless  ef¬ 
fort,  according  to  Walter  Trohan, 
chief  of  the  Tribune’s  Washington 
bureau. 

“Original  information  on  condi¬ 
tions  at  Fort  Monmouth  came 
from  highly  responsible  sources,” 
said  Mr.  Trohan.  “Over  a  long 
period  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Truman  administration.  Edwards 
followed  the  file  carefully  to  see 
whether  any  action  was  being  tak¬ 
en  by  the  Army. 

“Edwards  relayed  information 
he  received  from  his  sources  to 
congressional  investigators.  When 
he  was  sure  of  his  ground  and  that 
no  disclosure  of  the  security  sus¬ 
pension  would  injure  the  progress 
of  the  investigation  or  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  Edwards  reported 
he  was  ready  to  break  the  story. 
Conferences  with  Chicago  resulted 
in  bringing  full  approval  of  his 
plans  for  breaking  the  scoop.” 

2  Hours  in  'Arsenal' 

With  Deranged  Dentist 

Omaha 

Tom  Allan,  veteran  Omaha 
World-Herald  police  reporter,  en¬ 
tered  the  posse-ringed  and  spot¬ 
lighted  house  at  St.  Paul,  Neb.  to 
persuade  a  41  year-old  dentist  to 
end  the  armed  seige  in  which  he 
had  held  off  officials  for  1 1  hours. 

In  more  than  two  hours  of 
tense  persuasion  inside  the  house 
that  had  been  turned  into  an  ar¬ 
senal,  Mr.  Allan  talked  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Eby  into  giving  himself  up 
without  resistance  to  authorities. 

,  Dr.  Eby  was  committed  to  the 
State  Mental  Hospital. 

Reporter  Allan,  a  major  in  the 
;  lowa-Nebraska  National  Guard, 
was  at  drill  when  he  received  the 
assignment  to  head  for  St.  Paul, 
:  160  miles  away.  He  changed  his 

,  uniform  except  for  Army  shirt 
I  and  tie. 

1  When  he  arrived  he  found  the 
situation  grave.  The  Sheriff  was 
1  (Continued  on  page  68) 


I.  F.  Cullen 


SytafbS  Cullen  Leaves 

security  and  sub-  Mirror;  With 

iuJ[„rEo“'o1  Hears!  44  Years 

th  James  F.  Cullen,  known  around 

the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  office 
>  Walter  Trohan,  ..prank,”  has  retired  as  business 
une  s  Washington  manager  of  the  newspaper  after  44 
..  ..  years  with  the  Hearst  organizatk*. 

mation  on  condi-  chairman  of  the  Publishers  Asso- 
Vfonimuth  came  elation  of  New  York  City  since 
>onsible  sources,  1939^  he  plans  retirement  from 
n.  Over  a  long  j^at  post  as  well, 
was  taken  by  the  Cullen  became  business 

stration.  Edwards  manager  of  the  Mirror  in  1930, 
carefully  to  sw  having  come  from  Boston  when 
on  was  being  tak-  he  started  newspaper  work  in  the 
advertisement  department  of  the 
lyed  information  Boston  American  in  1909.  He 
■n  his  sources  to  switched  over  to  the  business  side 
vestigators.  When  years  after  that  and  continued 

IS  pound  and  that  y^,J^h  the  Hearst  papers  to  become 
the  SMurity  sus-  business  manager  of  the  Boston 
ijure  the  progress  Record  before  taking  up  his  duties 
ion  or  of  the  na-  ^ew  York. 

PbJSIk  th^^wy.  i"  Peabody  Mass.,  in  18W 

1  Chicago  result^  t 

approval  of  his  hardware  busing  before  enten« 
ng  the  scoop.”  the  newspaper  fidd  He  cunen^  i 
makes  his  home  m  Bronxville,  but  . 

1.  says  he  eventually  plans  to  go  back  1 

,  _  .  to  Boston  where  his  son  lives, 

sd  Dentist  “j  have  no  immediate  plan^" 

Omaha  Mr.  Cullen  said.  “I  just  guess  it's 
veteran  Omaha  time  I  started  to  take  it  a  littk 
olice  reporter,  en-  easy.  “But  I  have  enjoyed  workinj 
-ringed  and  spot-  in  the  newspaper  business  and  I’m 
St.  Paul,  Neb.  to  sorry  to  have  to  give  it  up.” 
^ear-old  dentist  to  At  yet  no  one  has  been  named 
seige  in  which  he  to  take  his  place  at  the  Mirror, 
icials  for  1 1  hours.  ■ 

in  two  hours  of  _ .  - 

1  inside  the  house  oncipiro  LGGVGS 
turned  into  an  ar-  MoSCOW  Foi  RGSt 
1  talked  Dr.  How-  shapiro.  United  Press  bu- 

giving  himself  up  Moscow  and  dean 

ice  to  authpities.  Western  press  corps  ther^ 

committed  to  the  present  on  a  vacation  in 

ospital.  Stockholm  and  Paris  and  he  plans 

in,  a  major  in  the  to  spend  sometime  in  the  IJ-  ^ 
National  Guard,  before  returning  to  his  post, 
en  he  received  the  Mr.  Shapiro  said  reporting  fro® 
lead  for  St.  Paul,  Moscow  has  been  somewhat  easier 
'.  He  changed  his  in  the  last  few  months  with  an 
for  Army  shirt  easing  in  censorship.  More  coffl" 
ments  are  permitted  and  the  ath- 
ived  he  found  the  tude  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
The  Sheriff  was  Western  newsmen  is  generally 
'  on  page  68)  more  courteous,  he  said. 
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EDITORIAL  CONFERENCE  for  edituns  of  the  19  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  executives  of  the  organization  and  members  of  the  S-H 
Newspaper  Alliance  was  a  shirtsleeve  affair  Oct.  12-14  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  Standing  at  left.  Foreign  Editor  Ludwell  Denny  reads  Corr^ 
poadent  R.  H.  Shackford's  memorandum  appraising  the  situation  in 
Europe.  Participants  included  Roy  W.  How'ard,  president-editor  of  the 
New  York  Worid-Telegram  &  Sun;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Robert  P.  Scripps,  viceefaairman;  and  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president 

Washington  News  Mill 
Gets  All  Fouled  Up 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 
Capital  correspondents  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  a  centralized  news 
release  office  for  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  despite  all  its  proven 
drawbacks,  could  be  much  worse 
than  what  prevails  today. 

Recent  experiences: 

President  Eisenhower  told  a 
Boston  audience  that  no  tax  is  too 
great  for  adequate  defense.  Com¬ 
ing  at  a  time  when  extinguishment 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  on  corpo¬ 
rate  incomes  is  near  at  hand,  by 
congressional  mandate,  lowering 
of  excise  taxes  and  individual  in¬ 
come  taxes  has  been  promised  by 


redca-sc  of  INS  Reporter  Don  Dix¬ 
on,  NBC  Reporter  Richard  Apple- 
gate,  and  Ben  Krasner,  .American 
merchant  seaman,  held  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  since  last  March. 
James  M.  Patterson,  News  report¬ 
er  who  handled  the  story,  stood 
by  his  guns;  Mr.  McCardie  denies 
he  said  nothing  was  being  done, 
but  confirms  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  names  of  the  parties  in¬ 
volved  and  made  notes  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  check-up.  Next  day. 
State  Secretary  Dulles  said  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  being  done  and 
will  continue  to  be  done.  Mr.  Mc- 


1  *'''dently  realized  the  inference  was 
j  reasonable.  He  rushed  out  a  press 
'latement  assuring  newsmen  they 
j  may  tell  their  readers  the  tax  re- 
W  .still  is  in  sight.  A  correspond- 
w  boiled  it  down  this  way:  “What 
Humphrey  means  is  that  Eisen- 
nower  was  only  talking  for  him¬ 
self,  not  for  the  Administration.” 
Quotes  Before  Checkup 
The  New  York  News  quoted 
W.  McCardie,  assistant  secre- 


Cardle  later  said  that  the  British 
ihe  White  House,  this  was  taken  Government,  which  has  an  office  at 
I  hy  newspapers  to  mean  the  levies  Peiping  (the  United  States  does 
will  he  given  longer  effectiveness,  not)  was  requested  by  the  State 
j  That  reaction  was  reflected  in  Department  to  make  representa- 
j  bannered  headlines,  editorials,  and  lions  on  behalf  of  the  captive  men, 
political  columns.  seek  to  bring  about  their  release, 

j  Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey  There  are  additional  methods  that 


can  be  used,  the  assistant  secretary 
said,  hinting  that  protest  may  go 
direct  to  Moscow  if  other  chan¬ 
nels  seem  hopelessly  blocked. 

In  the  same  week.  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Charles  E.  Wilson  expressed 
doubt  that  Russia  now  has  a  deliv¬ 
erable  H-Bomb  and  estimated  it 
will  be  three  more  years  before  the 
Kremlin  can  turn  a  successful 
aerial  attack  on  the  United  States. 
The  President,  obviously  taking 


7,  1953 


j  public  affairs,  to  cognizance  of  this,  told  the  press 

I  m  ^  State  Depart-  that  Russia  has  the  power  to  strike 

I  *nt  IS  doing  nothing  to  effect  the  by  air  today,  if  that  nation  so  de- 
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SOUVENIR  toy  tank  made  by  an 
anti-Red  Chinese  POW  and  given 
to  Jim  Lucas  (left),  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  war  correspondent,  is  viewed 
by  Sgt.  Billy  Knowles  at  a  “Thank 
You,  Korean  Veterans  Night” 
sponsored  hy  Fort  \^orth  Press. 

sires.  Ike  then  instructed  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  administration  to  clear 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  before  discus¬ 
sing  the  “Soviet  nuclear  capabil¬ 
ities.” 

The  FBI  Issued  two  press  re¬ 
leases  in  connection  with  the  Bob¬ 
by  Greenlease  kidnap-murder  case, 
one  naming  the  man  alleged  to 
have  shot  the  boy,  the  other  identi¬ 
fying  one  of  the  confessed  prison¬ 
ers  as  a  former  prostitute  with  a 
police  record.  It  was  admitted  later 
the  wrong  man  had  been  identified 
as  the  slayer,  and  that  the  record 
given  out  regarding  the  woman 
under  arrest  wa.s  that  of  another 
person  of  the  same  name. 

Later  FBI  said  it  was  right  in 
the  first  instance,  wrong  in  the 
second,  so  the  correction  was  cor¬ 
rected. 

Washington  newsmen  still  are 
smarting  over  the  action  of  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Herbert  E.  Brownell 
in  “leaking”  to  two  newspapers 
and  one  publishing  chain,  the  fact 
that  Earl  Warren  was  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


States.  Ordinarily  announcements 
of  such  importance  come  from 
only  one  source,  the  White  House. 
The  correspondents  received  no  en» 
couragement  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  when  they  made  complaint; 
in  fikct  they  were  rather  bluntly 
put  on  notice  that  such  things  may 
happen  in  the  future. 

Swn  after  this  not-too-wcU-re- 
ceived  definition  of  policy,  the 
President  made  a  concession  to 
morning  new.spaper  representatives; 
he  conducted  his  first  afternoon 
news  conference. 

Different  in  the  Future 

Equal  treatment  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  distribution  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  news  will  be  the 
future  policy,  Mr.  Brownell  as¬ 
sured  correspondents  when  he  was 
asked  pointblank  in  the  course  of 
a  luncheon  talk  at  the  National 
Press  Club:  “Why  did  you  ‘leak’ 
the  Warren  appointment?” 

Mr.  Brownell  becanw  facetious, 
with  references  to  a  reporter  who, 
the  Attorney  General  said,  prom¬ 
ised  not  to  continue  angry  if  giv¬ 
en  an  exclusive  story  on  “what’s 
behind  it  (the  leak).”  And,  he 
said,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  his 
department  requires  fair  trade 
practices  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

Admitting  he  has  made  mistakes 
and  predicting  he  will  probably 
make  more  of  them,  he  assured 
there  was  nothing  “cold  and  calcu¬ 
lating”  behind  the  incident.  Mr. 
Brownell  promised  in  the  future 
to  do  all  possible  to  insure  that 
“all  of  you  get  all  of  the  news.” 

Brownell  Faces  Quiz 
At  AP  Editors'  Parley 

Attorney  General  Brownell  is 
booked  for  a  major  press  talk 
Nov.  6  at  the  Chicago  convention 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  Association,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  a  question-and-an- 
swer  period.  Formal  announcement 
of  the  final  draft  of  a  new  Exec¬ 
utive  Order  on  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
mental  business  is  anticipated. 

In  a  background  report  on  the 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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McCormick  Honored 
As  Press  Veteran 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  Mr.  Norlander  .set  the  stage  for 
SiNCERK  words  of  tribute  were  the  tributes  that  were  to  follow, 
paid  to  Co!.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  after  the  audience  had  joined  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi-  Press  Vets’  Quartet  in  singing 
cago  Tribune,  by  contemporary  “•Hail  the  Colonel"  to  the  tune  of 
new.spapermen  here  Oct.  9,  when  “Alouetta."  when  Col.  McCormick 
the  Colonel  was  proclaimed  “Press  entered  the  Gold  Room  at  the 
Veteran  of  1953.”  Congress  Hotel.  He  said: 

More  than  250  new.spapermen  an  editor.  Col.  McCormick 

attended  the  15th  annual  reunion  been  devotedly  defended  and 

of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As-  bitterly  attacked  not  only  in  the 
sociation.  including  members  of  United  States  but  elsewhere  in  the 
the  Chicago  Headline  Club  of  Sig-  world.  Throughout  it  all  he  has 
ma  Delta  Chi.  been  an  aggre.ssive,  courageous  edi- 

Col.  McCormick  was  given  a  ^  strong  and  constant  defend- 
gold  prd,  representing  life  mem-  ^r  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He 
bership  in  the  Vets  association,  by  bas  been  an  outstanding  example 
Everett  Norlander.  Chicago  Daily  employers  in  and  out  of  the 

News  managing  editor  and  presi-  newspaper  business  by  the  close 
dent  of  CPV.A.  Earlier  in  the  day,  attention  he  has  always  given  to 
the  Colonel  received  a  diamond  (b*  well-being  and  security  of  his 
and  pearl  encircled  Sigma  Delta  staff." 

Chi  key  from  .Marvin  Tonkin,  As-  '  {Continued  on  page  59) 
sociated  Press  bureau  manager,  a 

president  of  the  Chicago  profes-  i  -o  j 
sional  chapter  of  SDX,  and  a  OOlOF  KOUnClup 
bronze  plaque  from  the  Chicago  Lakeview,  Ore. 

Press  Photographers  Association.  The  Lake  County  Examiner- 
The  honorary  awards  were  the  Tribune,  a  weekly,  published  daily 
tangible  gifts  that  Col.  McCormick  editions  Sept.  5.  6  and  7  during 
received  but  the  praise  will  long  the  34th  annual  Lakeview  Round- 
be  remembered,  because  compet-  up.  The  8-page,  tabloid  size 
ing  Chicago  newspapermen  have  papers  were  printed  on  colored 
for  years  viewed  the  Tribune  and  poster  paper  and  a  different  color 
its  editor  with  mixed  emotions.  was  used  each  day. 


$85  for  8th  Year 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

New  guild  contracts  covering 
editorial  employes  establish  an  $85 
minimum  for  the  eighth  year  on 
the  Times  and  flerald-Post.  A  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  $2.50  was  pro¬ 
vided. 


THERE  IS  A  T0\\T:R  IN  OUR  TOWN 

(Tune:  “There  Is  a  Tavern  in  Our  Town”) 

Tliere  is  a  Tower  in  our  town,  in  our  town, 

And  there  the  Colonel  sits  him  down,  sits  him  down. 
And  writes  about  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

And  always,  always  with  finesse. 

Hail  the  Colonel,  Press  Vets  greet  thee, 

All  are  here  toniglit  to  meet  thee. 

And  to  wish  you  well  in  all  the  years  to  come,  to  come 

On  you,  on  you,  our  friend,  on  you,  on  you.  Mis  true, 
We  know  we  can  depend  on  you,  depend  on  you, 

To  aid  the  fight  to  keep  our  liberty — 

And  may  the  world  go  well  with  tliee. 


states  and  Kentucky,  DelawaK 
Maryland,  and  California  rejectee 
the  proposal.” 

Rejecting  states  comprised  nioft 
than  one  fourth  of  the  37  states  u 
the  Union  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lesiet 
said,  and  the  proposed  amendtn^ 
therefore  was  not  granted  ratifr 
cation. 


Christopher  Awards 

David  Lawrence  will  receiw  ‘ 
Christopher  Award  for  an  artier 
“The  Faith  That  Men  Live  By.  ® 
of  U.  S. 


the  Aug.  7  issue 
and  World  Report. 
berg  is  getting  on 
which  appeared  ! 

New  York  Journal  American. 
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PRESS  VET  OF  ’53 — Col,  Robert  R.  McConiiick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  addresses  news¬ 
papermen.  Seated,  left  to  right — Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Charles  Collins,  Tribune  feature 
writer;  Isaac  Gershman,  City  News  Bureau;  Dun  Maxwell,  Tribune  managing  editor;  and  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  Tribune  Washington  correspondent. 
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the  TRIESTE  PROBLEM  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  NATION’S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


LET'S  NOT  BE  SILLY 

Smith,  Service,  Inc. 


JOB  FOR  THE  REFEREES 

MessiKT,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 


NO  RELIEF! 

.Sandeson,  Ft.  H'ayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 


Florabel  Muir 
Victim  of  Her 
Paper's  Expose 

Los  .Angeles 
A  Los  Angeles  Mirror  expos;  of 
some  of  the  .strange  goings-on  in 
the  California  liquor  business  made 
page  one  copy  for  rival  news¬ 
papers  this  week. 

And  two  days  later  it  led  the 
Mirror  to  run  a  single  line  of  copy 
tinder  the  standing  head  “Florabel 
Muir  Reporting."  The  line  said: 
hesa:  “Florabel  Muir  has  resigned.” 
not  par  The  Mirror'.s  series,  which  they 
se:  titled  "Saloon  F.mpire — Shame  of 

utionall}  talifornia.”  hit  the  other  papers 
states  a:  after  th'C  Mirror  began  listing 
subtnii-  ^ames  of  “curious  customers" 
reiectiot  who  acquired  liquor  licenses  from 
dates  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
L  Souti  and  peddled  them  immediately  at 
ma.  M'  inofl  per  cent  profit  on  what  the 
F'.ondi  Mirror  called  a  “black  market.” 

rsta»  ^ 

iffraeeii  more 

ntioii  ot  Mirror  readers  have 

^sn  told,"  said  the  morning  Daily 
ontende'  which  dug  into  the  records 
t  was“iJ 

.  ^ame^  were  named  m  yes- 

'Selawait  ‘sizzling,  sen.sational'  in- 

reiectec  for  example,  but  no- 

*  where  was  there  mention  of  the 

d  mon  among  the  ‘curious  cus- 

t  states  it  who  bought  state  liquor  li- 
.  LesT  them  at  huge 

-aniMii  Mirror  columnist  Flo- 

rttifr  hu’'band  Den¬ 
ted  t.  Morrison.” 

Treating  the  matter  with  a  light 
oueh,  the  Daily  News,  whose 
irds  tan  under  the  office  byline 

receiw  •  ytegorv  Brand.”  said  that,  while 
in  articit’  •  didn’t  ordinarily  help  a  rival 
veBy."®  facts,  it  was  doing  so  this 
g  jVni.i  to  help  make  the  Mirror’s 
ubeGoU-  scries  “even  hotter  than 

a  cartot*  Mirror  says  it  is.” 

26  in  kl**  hoped,”  the  News  said, 
erican-  'he  information  will  be  re¬ 


ceived  in  the  same  sense  of  friend¬ 
liness  as  it  ha.s  been  given.  If  it  is 
not,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have 
done  our  best  to  put  the  Mirror 
series  truly  into  what  it  called 
superhigh  gear.” 

The  Mirror’s  answer  was  made 
in  a  signed  editorial  by  Virgil 
Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher. 

“We  have  named  names  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may,” 
said  Mr.  Pinkley. 

The  Evening  Herald  &  Express, 
which  has  conducted  a  running 
feud  with  the  Mirror  for  nearly 
five  years,  did  not  use  the  light  ap¬ 
proach  when  it  picked  up  the  .story 
for  its  second  edition. 

The  Herald  slapped  the  story  on 
Page  1  with  4-column  art  and  a  4- 
column  banner  “Little  Tabloid 
Gets  Caught  With  Liquor  Licen¬ 
ses  Down.” 

In  a  follow  story  the  day  Miss 
Muir’s  resignation  was  announced 
by  the  Mirror,  the  Herald  hinted 
that  others  of  the  Mirror  staff  had 
shown  a  personal  interest  in  the 
issuance  of  liquor  licenses. 

I  Elder  Verbid  Contract 

.Spokesmen  for  the  Mirror  said 
that  Miss  Muir  was  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  employe  of  the  Mirror  but 
that  the  paper  bought  her  column 
under  a  verbal  contract. 

In  addition  to  her  Mirror  col- 
umning.  Miss  Muir  has  for  many 
years  been  Hollywood  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
She  also  conducts  a  televi.sion  news 
and  comment  show. 

Miss  Muir  said  there  never  was 
anything  .secret  about  her  acquir¬ 
ing  a  liquor  licence. 

"Both  the  managing  editor  and 
the  publisher  knew  we  were  ob¬ 
taining  the  licenses  last  winter." 
M  is.s  Muir  said.  “But  apparently 
they  didn’t  know  it  was  evil  until 
they  read  about  it  in  the  other 
papers. 

“I  never  used  my  influence  as  a 
columnist  to  get  the  licenses,  al¬ 
though  I  have  known  Bill  Bonelli 


(Southern  California  member  of 
the  liquor  control  board)  for 
many  years. 

“I  didn’t  see  or  talk  to  Bill  in 
the  process — and  it  took  us  40 
days  to  get  them,  after  being  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated.” 

■ 

5- Year  Growth 
Keeps  It  in  Red 

/.os  .Angeles 
The  Los  Anpeles  Mirror  cele¬ 
brated  its  fifth  birthday  Oct.  1.^ 
(two  days  late)  with  a  92-page 
four-color  special  edition  and  the 
boast  that  it  is  America’s  fastest 
growing  newspaper. 

From  a  low  of  slightly  under 
lOO.OOO  during  a  few  days  of  its 
earlier  existence,  the  paper  has 
climbed  to  a  circulation  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  248.000  for  the  three 
months  ending  Sept.  .^0.  said  Virgil 
Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher. 

In  the  past  year,  Mr.  Pinkley 
said,  the  Mirror  has  increased  its 
circulation  nearly  T.^.OOO,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  increase  be¬ 
ing  in  home  delivered  copies. 

But  in  spite  of  increases  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising,  the  pa¬ 
per  has  yet  to  work  its  way  into 
the  black,  he  said. 

The  paper  has  been  kept  in  the 
red  both  by  the  skyrocketing  costs 
that  have  beset  every  newspaper, 
it  was  explained,  and  also,  ironi¬ 
cally,  because  of  its  very  success. 
Nearly  from  the  beginning  adver¬ 
tising  rates  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  circulation.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  circulation  and 
paper  casts  have  wiped  out  any 
gains  in  advertising  revenue. 

■ 

Daily  Curtailed 

Ranger,  Tex. 
The  Ranger  Daily  Times,  which 
has  been  published  five  days  a 
week,  is  now  coming  out  twice 
weekly,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 


Mill  Workers  ' 

Vote  on  Strike  » 
Action  Oct.  18 

Toronto 

A  strike  vote  among  15,000 
workers  at  13  Ontario  pulp  and 
paper  mills  has  been  called  for 
Sunday  Oct.  18.  following  an  On¬ 
tario  Conciliation  Board  report 
which  did  not  recommend  wage  in¬ 
creases.  The  last  contract  expired 
■April  30. 

Companies  concerned  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  are  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  Kimberley-Clark  Paper  Co., 
Long  Lac  Pulp  and  Paper.  Ontario 
Paper  Co.,  KVP  Co.,  Marathon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Provincial 
Paper  Co.,  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co., 
Ontario-Minnesota  Paper  Co.,  St. 
Lawrence  C  orp.,  and  Beaverboard 
Fibre. 

The  1 1  AFL  union.s  demanded  a 
five  per  cent  wage  boost  and  a 
five-point  program  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  other  contract  terms.  On¬ 
tario  mills  have  a  40-hour  week 
and  a  basic  rate  of  $1.41  per  hour. 

In  addition  the  unions  sought 
the  right  to  accumulate  from  year 
to  year  annual  sick  leave  of  sii 
days,  up  to  a  maximum  of  30 
days;  uniform  insurance  and  wel¬ 
fare  benefits  and  elimination  of 
certain  Sunday  jobs. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by 
Sen.  Arthur  Roebuck,  recommend¬ 
ed  a  five  per  cent  increase  but  left 
the  other  items  open  for  talks. 

The  AFL  unions  and  mills  in 
Quebec  were  also  in  dispute  but 
their  cases  have  not  been  handed 
over  yet  to  conciliation  boards, 
a 

Display  Armored  Car 

Chicago 

A  public  exhibit  of  an  Army 
M-75  armored  personnel  carrier 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  here,  Oct.  9-18. 
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Beckley  News-Digest 


Abandoned 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 
The  second  Daily  News-Digest, 
founded  and  supported  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  T>'pographical  Union 
as  a  weapon  of  defense  in  strike 
situations,  suspended  here  Oct.  9. 
Several  months  ago  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  edition  was  abandoned. 

The  Beckley  News-Digest  was 
established  18  months  ago.  (Union 
printers  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  Register 
in  1950.)  It  was  published  in  a 
plant  at  Charleston  where  the 
Huntington  News-Digest  and  La¬ 
bor’s  Daily  also  are  produced  by 
the  New  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company,  of  which  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  head,  is  president. 

Announcement  of  the  folding 
of  the  Beckley  paper  followed 
shortly  after  the  third  referendum 
in  which  ITU  members  refused 
to  raise  the  assessment  to  finance 
the  defense  program.  The  charter 
of  Local  950,  issued  several 
months  ago  in  a  move  designed 
to  force  withdrawal  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  label  from  the  Beckley 
Newspapers,  was  taken  up  by  the 
ITU. 

Under  the  heading,  “It’s  Thirty.’’ 
the  Beckley  News-Digest  said,  on 
page  16  of  the  Oct.  9  issue: 

“Because  of  the  weight  of  cir- 
cumstance.s,  an  ideal  has  died  in 
Beckley. 

“As  of  today,  an  18-month -old 
experiment  in  enthusiasm  and 
eagerness  has  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion. 

“Today  the  Beckley  Daily 
News-Digest  suspended  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  charter  of  the  local 
union  of  the  Typographical  Union 
was  taken  up  by  the  international. 

“The  five-day-a-week  publica¬ 
tion  has  appeared  under  circum¬ 
stances  unique  to  the  publishing 
business  because  the  presses  which 
printed  the  paper  were  located  in 
Charleston,  a  distance  of  75  miles, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  a  number 
of  employes  to  travel  the  150-milc 
round  trip  daily. 

“The  physical  pressure  on  these 
employes,  added  to  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  public  which  they 
wished  to  serve,  contributed  to  the 
final  decision  to  discontinue  the 
effort  to  give  the  free  press  of 
America  another  tongue  with 
which  to  speak. 

“Employes  and  equipment  from 
the  Beckley  operation  will  be 
transferred  to  Huntington  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  successful  and  publicly- 
accepted  publication  of  the  Daily 
News-Digest  chain.” 

As  recently  as  August,  at  the 
ITU  convention.  Defense  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  Allan  Histed  gave  a 
glowing  report  of  progress  in  Beck¬ 
ley  under  the  new  publisher, 
Charles  R.  Houston.  Gains  were 
being  made  in  advertising  linage 
and  in  circulation.  Mr.  Histed  re- 


by  ITU 

lated.  On  July  3,  with  a  special 
.section,  the  News-Digest  carried 
834  inches  of  paid  advertising,  156 
inches  more  than  the  struck  pa¬ 
pers. 

♦  # 

‘Venture  Based  on  Spite* 

News  of  the  ITU  paper's  sus¬ 
pension  was  given  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
by  George  Warren  Hodel,  general 
manager  of  the  Beckley  News¬ 
papers.  He  referred  to  the  News- 
Digest  as  “a  newspaper  based  on 
spite,”  and  added: 

“We  are  not  anti-union.  We  are 
in  a  heavily  unionized  area.  In 
1950  the  ITU  pulled  our  compos¬ 
ing  room  out  of  the  plant.  But  we 
have  put  out  two  papers  a  day 
since  then.  Probably  85%  of  the 
Herald  readers  are  union  people. 

“We  take  their  part  when  they 
are  right  and  we  hustle  them  out 
when  they  are  wrong.  A  year  ago 
last  April  9  the  ITU  came  to  town 
and  started  a  Daily  News-Digest 
and  their  swan  song  appeared  in 
this  morning’s  issue.” 

■ 

Florida  Man  Runs 
For  ITU  Presidency 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Carl  W.  Barton,  a  compasitor  on 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Daily  News,  is 
challenging  the  eight-year  rule  of 
Woodruff  Randolph  over  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  Barton,  a  member  for  23 
years,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  president  of  the  ITU  and  has 
said  that  he  has  backing  which  will 
insure  a  “substantial  campaign.” 

He  was  president  of  the  Miami 
local  for  five  years  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  unit  for 
three  years  until  its  charter  was 
revoked  on  orders  of  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  because  Mr.  Barton  signed 
an  "illegal”  contr.act  locally. 

■ 

Arthur  Cooley  Dies 

Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Cooley.  54,  president 
of  Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  died  Oct.  15  at  his 
home  in  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  suffered  when 
thrown  from  a  horse  Oct.  10.  Sur¬ 
vivors  include  a  brother,  William, 
in  charge  of  the  Inland  office,  and 
another  brother,  Harold,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wellington 
(Kan.)  News. 

m 

Printing  Union  Papers 

Detroit 

Contracts  to  print  several  union 
newspapers,  including  the  United 
Auto  Worker,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  have  been  placed  with  Michi¬ 
gan  Rotary  Press,  Inc.  whose  plant 
is  leased  by  a  syndicate  headed  by 
former  Senator  Blair  Moody. 


I  Banner  Year  Seen 
I  By  Harry  Hailes 

J  Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 

g  Despite  union-instigated  com- 
m  petition,  the  Colorado  Springs 
g  Gazette  Telegraph  reports  that 
M  its  income  has  not  been  seri- 
g  ously  affected  and  that  the  way 
g  things  are  going,  1953  should 
g  be  the  best  year  the  paper  ever 
g  has  had. 

g  “Our  experience  has  con- 
g  vinced  us  that  we  did  the  right 
4  thing  in  sticking  to  our  rights 
despite  the  printers’  walkout  on 
V  January  27,  1947  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  morning 
:  paper  here  by  the  International 
:L  Typographical  Union,  declared 
g  Harry  Hoiles,  publisher.  Al- 
g  though  no  publisher  is  looking 
g  for  labor  trouble,  nevertheless 
^  he  must  jealously  guard  the 
-  prerogative  of  controlling  his 
g  own  property  without  undue 
g  outside  interference.  I  believe 
g  we  made  the  wisest  choice  we 
g  could  then — and  we’d  do  it 
]  again  if  we  had  to.” 

^  Last  year  the  paper  published 
g  10,000  pages  as  compared  to 
g  less  than  half  that  amount  in 
^  1 946.  This  volume  was  achieved 
E  without  a  corresponding  doub- 
g  line  of  personnel, 
p’  Here  are  a  few  more  facts 
and  figures  which  Mr.  Hoiles 
offers  to  substantiate  his  claim 


End  of  Union  Control  1 
Helps  Hoyt's  Paper  I 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  ^ 
The  public’s  attitude  toward  1 
the  Free  Press,  morning  daily,  J 
has  been  more  favorable  since  ~ 
he  acquired  sole  ownership  a  3 
little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
said  Edwin  F.  Hoyt,  editor  and  v= 
publisher.  .Although  still  a  los¬ 
ing  venture,  he  is  hopeful  that 
the  property  will  begin  to  show 
a  profit  at  the  close  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Hoyt  strongly  denied  re¬ 
ports  that  the  ITU  is  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  property  or  has  any 
hand  in  its  control.  Although 
the  building  and  equipment  are  | 
leased  from  the  union,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  insisted  that  he  purchased 
the  stock  outright  and  has  com-  1 
plete  legal  title  to  the  paper.  | 
Switch  from  afternoon  to  j 
morning  publication,  plus  in-  | 
tensive  news  coverage  and  ad-  j 
ditkm  of  syndicated  features  i 
and  a  daily  comic  page,  were  | 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  | 
circulation  from  7,000  when  j 
Mr.  Hoyt  took  over  title  in  | 
1951  to  its  present  9,400  aver-  4 
age,  he  said.  | 

“Colorado  Springs  has  al-  ]] 
ways  been  traditionally  a  two-  5 
newspaper  town,”  Mr.  Hoyt  re-  =- 
marked.  When  the  present  af-  4 
ternoon  daily  discarded  its  - 
morning  paper,  that  left  a  gap  4 


that  an  independent  publishing  which  we  are  now  trying  to 
venture  need  not  be  frightened  fill-  At  the  time  the  Free  Press 
by  the  bogey  of  union-inspired  was  started  by  the  ITU  in  1947, 
competition  in  an  attempt  to  the  intent  then  was  to  stick  to 
cripple  it.  The  annual  linage  the  afternoon  field,  but  I  ^ 
increased  from  6,909,560  in  changed  over  to  morning  publi-  y 
1946'  to  12,804,428  in  1952.  cation  in  March  of  this  year  - 
Circulation  had  a  correspond-  and  have  never  regretted  it.  | 


ing  increase,  the  sharpest  rise 
being  from  20.934  in  August. 
1952,  to  22,239  a  year  later,  a 


An  appeal  to  rural  readership  | 
was  heightened  bv  Mr.  Hoyl’s  4 
acquisition  of  the  Colorado  | 


gain  of  1,305.  A  sham  editor-  Springs  News,^  a  64-year-old  | 
ial  stand  which  is  highlv  con-  weekly  which  is  maintained  as  | 
troversial  at  times  has  helped  a  separate  operation.  | 

to  spark  reader  interest.  On  the  business  side,  the  | 

The  paper  won  public  sup-  morning  daily  is  75%  ahead  of  | 


.3  port  for  opposing  municipal  last  year’s  national  linage  with  ^ 
3  ownership  of  a  city  parking  lot  no  increase  in  rates,  Mr.  Hoyt  - 
^  and  city-collected  garbage,  pro-  reported.  Several  special  edi-  , 
posals  which  were  defeated  by  lions  have  helped  to  boost  ad-  | 
-  the  voters  in  referenda.  vertising  volume.^  An  Industrial  ^ 

3  Frequent  special  editions  Edition  was  published  last  ^ 
^  which  combine  local  promo-  with  the  cooperation  of  the  j 
^  tion  and  civic  enterprises  serve  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^ 
P  the  double  function  of  provid-  The  Sundav  ed'tion  has  ad-  - 
p  ing  a  public  service  and  more  ‘led  the  Famih  Weekh'  Mava-  ^ 
revenue.  snd  syndic&tcd  niRtcnB*-  3 

B  Attracting  national  attention  Plans  were  under  way  fot  ^ 
■  is  the  annual  Pikes  Peak  special  16-page  minimum  editions  be- 
which  last  May  ran  to  178  ginning  Oct.  1.  I 

pages.  The  30-year-old  publisher  de-  | 

The  Hoiles  family  acquired  dared  he  has  fulfilled  a  lifc'  % 
F  the  morning  Gazette  and  even-  long  ambition  to  own  a  daily 
S  ing  Telegraph,  with  Sunday  new.spaper.  The  son  of  Pahwt 
S  edition,  in  Januarv,  1946.  In  Hoyt,  he  has  been  steeped  ^ 
1947  when  the  printers  walked  journalism.  He  formerly  edited 
p  out.  the  paper  did  not  appear  the  Denver  Po^’s  editon^ 

B  for  three  days  and  when  publi-  page  after  training  with  ih* 

F  cation  was  resumed,  the  morn-  San  Francisco  Chronice,  and  as 
^  ing  paper  was  discontinued.  a  foreign  correspondent. 

^  (  Note:  A Ihert  S.  Keshen,  a  free-lance  business  reporter  wrote 

^  this  report  on  Colorado  Springs  e.xprcssly  for  Editor  &  Pi'*' 

B  lishfr  on  special  assignment.) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


I 


Jury  Influence 
Ads  Are  Held 
Subject  to  Suit 


Sideshow  curiosities  go  to  hat  for  newspapers  leave  t( 

ciated  1 

Approximately  900  newspapers,  have  used  them  more  often,  and  an  adyc 
of  all  sizes  and  in  all  sections  of  all  the  available  sizes  —  full  organiz; 
the  country,  will  be  running  the  page,  1,000  lines  and  600  lir»es.  The 

new  series  of  monthly  ads,  it  was  The  new  campaign,  offered  in  printed 
announced  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  the  same  sizes,  will  be  provided  to  caption 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York  participating  newspapers  in  mat  sive  jur 
World-Telegrant  &  Sun,  who  has  form  by  the  Bureau  at  cost.  De-  showed 
been '  appointed  chairman  of  the  tails  of  i  the  campaign  plan  have  grocer. 
Special  '  Newspaper  Advertising  been  mailed  to  ajl  newspapers.  '  ‘Mr.) 

Campaign  Committee  by  the  Bu-  Serving  on  the  SNAC  committee  and  sin 
reau's  board  of  directors.  Mr.  with  Mr.  Friendly  are:  tuted  a 

Friendly  succeed.s  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  L.  N.  Bitner,  general  busines.s  ence  jui 

O.  Adler  of  the  New  York  Times,  manager,  Gannett  New.spapers;  ants  cl 
who  served  as  chairman  during  Ciordon  Chelf,  advertising  director,  commei 
the  project’s  first  two  years.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Thom-  public 

The  campaign,  as  in  the  past,  i***  Cochrane,  advertising  direct-  dom  of 

Mr.  Friendly  said,  is  designed  “to  New  York  (N.  Y.)  News;  The 
promote  the  newspaper  as  the  first  William  L.  Fanning,  general  man-  jon  sait 
and  most  important  advertising  ager,  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  questioi 
medium,  the  basic  medium,  for  ad-  Publishers,  Inc.;  I^urence  T.  to  the  : 
vertisers  who  want  maximum  sales  l^nott,  advertising  director,  Chi-  i^eavt 
from  their  advertising.”  mgo  (HI  )  Sun-limes,  and  presi-  , 

Directed  at  all  local  elements  in-  dent  of  the  Newspaixr  .Advertising  t 

volved  in  the  selling  of  goods,  the  Executives  Association;  John  W.  j 

campaign  is  aimed  particularly,  Moffett,  advertising  director,  Min-  mgnts  c 
the  chairman  said,  at  the  top  local  neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  -gp.jj  ^ 
executives  of  national  and  region-  chairman  of  the  Bureaus 

al  advertisers,  their  field  sales  Pluns  Committee;  Elerbert  W. 
forces,  distributors,  wholesalers  and  Moloney,  president  of  Moloney,  «  J—rif 
retailers  Regan  &  Schmitt,  publishers’  repre-  ““‘xas 

Marked  Influence  'cntatives;  Otto  A.  Silha,  promo-  In  Fc 

.viarkeu  innueiicc  director,  Minneapolis  Star  and 

“We  h.ive  fouim.  utter  Tribune,  and  president  of  the  Na-  Adve 

years,  said  Mr.  Friendly,  that  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso-  month 

this  campaign,  benefiting  as  it  does  gjation;  Irvin  S.  Tauhkin.  promo-  ggp.  fr< 
from  the  impact  and  thorough  manager.  New  York  Times; 

local  coverage  of  the  new.spa^r  j  Douglas  A.  Taylor,  vicepresi-  Times 
medium  in  which  it  appears,  has  jgnj  j  p  McKinney  &  Son,  pub-  tLsin"  c 
already  had  a  marked  influence  on  tisher.s’  representatives,  and  presi-  ^ 
these  local  forces.  And  we  think  American  .Association 

they  have  played  an  important  role  Newspaper  Representatives.  ,  ,  i 
in  the  healthy  gams  currently  be-  ^rief  copy  in  the  ads  will  be  _ 

ing  made  by  newspaper  advertis-  ymiit  around  the  reasons  why  news-  l^^me  i 
,  ,  pancr  advertising  “gets  sales  ac-  ,1,..,..  ^ 
“The  new  campaign,  we  feel  jjon.”  Mr.  Friendly  said.  Among  '  -  , 
sure,  will  be  equally  effect^e,  p»er-  these  reasons,  he  declared  are:  ^  ^ 

haps  more  so.  The  Bureau  s  Everybody  shops  by  the  news-  ‘  Jl-  i, 
member  newspapers  have  respond-  Success-fid  retailers  use  Y 

ed  to  it  enthusiastically  and  will,  newspaper  advertifung  themselves.  ^ 
undoubtedly,  continue  to  give  the  support  brands  that  use  news- 
project  the  splendid  support  it  has  papers.  People  want  advertising, 
had  in  the  past.  jt^i^  for  it,  welcome  it — in  news- 

In  the  first  two  years.  Mr.  papers.  Manufacturers  who  want 
Friendly  noted.  Bureau  members  to  sell  at  high  volume  continuous- 
used  the  equivalent  of  more  than  ly  use  new.spapers.  The  newspaper 


Weber  at  Ga.  Parley 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Georgia  Dailies  Advertising  As- 
.sociation  has  booked  one  of  the 
country’s  topflight  admen  as  a 
speaker  at  the  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Oct.  23-24,  at  Albany,  Ga.  He 
is  Ray  Weber,  advertising  manager 
of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago. 


quantky  and  grinding  out  more  ads 
and  more  material,”  the  speaker 
said,  “but  too  many  brewers  sit 
stagnant  using  the  same  old  adver¬ 
tising  methods  with  the  same  old 
haphazard  approaches. 

“Why  are  you  so  reluctant  to 
evaluate  your  advertising,  to  throw 
out  the  bad  parts  and  to  develop 
new  programs  and  new  campaigns 
based  on  the  specific  requirements 
of  your  individual  market?”  he 
asked. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Brewer's  Ads 

City  Manager  Plan  Hit  for  'Horse, 
Debated  in  Ads 


Borden  Sees 
Budgets  Cut 

Richmond,  Va. 

Assuming  a  business  decline 
early  next  year,  will  advertising 
budgets  shrink  to  fit? 

Neil  H.  Borden,  professor  of 
advertising.  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration,  answers 
a  reluctant  “yes.” 

During  a  visit  here,  he  predict¬ 
ed  a  moderate  “adjustment”  in 
business  showing  in  rhe  half-year 
figures  of  1954  .  .  .  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  drop  in  advertising. 

The  decline,  he  feels,  may  be  up  manager  plan  had  been  defeated 
to  15  per  cent.  by  almost  2  to  1. 

However,  this  should  not  and  - 

need  not  be.  said  Prof.  Borden.  |n  other  words,  a  company  could 
His  theory,  evolved  from  more  appropriate  a  sum  for  advertising 

than  30  years  experience  as  a  stu-  that  amount  would  be  put  in 
dent  and  teacher  ot  advertising  i^j^y  to  be  drawn  on  in  lean 

techniques,  is  simply  this:  years 

'  Kndorsement  Qualified 

tising  snould  never  be  lowered  in  ,  , 

times  of  slower  business.  Prof.  Borden  s  endorsement  is 

The  .slow  periods,  he  said,  are  qualified,  however,  by  the  warning 
the  very  times  when  hard-hitting,  advertisers  “must  realize 

carefullv  planned  advertising  is  ^h^y  have  to  offer  the  right  mer- 

needed  most.  chandise  at  the  right  price.” 

That  led  Prof.  Borden  to  one  of  If  there  is  a  drop  in  advertising 
his  pet  theories.  He  endorses  a  re-  next  year,  Borden  said,  it  will  be 
newed  movement  to  gain  legisla-  apparent  first  in  “institutional’' 

tive  permission  to  set  aside  adver-  presentations — those  good  will  ad 

tising  money  in  good  times  for  use  vertisements  that  don’t  have  ar 
later.  immediate  effect. 


Buggy'  Vintage 


Too  many  brewers  are  still  in 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  Albert  J. 

Wood,  president  of  A.  J.  Wood  & 

Co.,  national  marketing  research 
firm,  told  the  Brewers  Association 
of  America  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Brewers  seem  to  abound  in  a 
lack  of  a  positive  plan  and  well- 
focused  objective  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Wood  said,  placing  part  of 
the  blame  for  frequent  changes  on  San  Francisco 

the  advertising  agency.  Robert  Kinsley,  Sawyer-Fergu- 

“The  brewers  get  tired  of  .seeing  son-Walker,  is  newly-elected  pres- 
the  same  old  ads  and  the  same  old  ident,  San  Francisco  chapter, 
themes."  he  stated.  “Therefore,  a  American  Association  of  Newspa- 
change  is  made  for  the  sake  of  per  Representatives.  He  succeeds 
making  a  change  rather  than  to  Vernon  Hawley  of  Doyle  &  Haw- 
accomplish  a  specific  goal.  Icy- 

He  urged  brewers  to  change  Other  new  officers  are:  Joseph 

their  advertising  only  when  they  A.  Burns.  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamber- 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  lin,  vicepresident;  William  Black, 
improvement  and  not  just  for  the  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  secre- 
sake  of  a  change.  tary,  and  D.  H.  Hughes,  Cresmer 

Mr.  Wood  agreed  that  there  is  &  Woodward,  treasurer, 
modern  theory  on  advertising  avail-  ■ 

able,  but  the  thinking  of  the  brew-  _ 

ing  industry  is  antiquated.  This  Daily  tO  Snannon 
type  of  an  individual,  who  has  The  EUzabethton  (Tenn.)  Star 
modernized  his  machinery  and  has  appointed  Shannon  &  Associ- 
equipment  but  not  his  advertising,  ates.  newspaper  representatives, 
is  in  a  rut.  New  York,  for  national  advertis- 

“There  is  plenty  of  stress  on  ing. 


„„...„,AAAA 

Media  Relations  Vital 
in  Agency  Machinery 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Before  he  died,  1  his  early  analysis  shows 
:vens  (late  chair-  the  twofold  relations  duties  of 
AA.^  board)  had  the  AA.A.‘\.  One  is  on  behalf 
of  the  .-\  AA.A  in-  of  the  agency  business  and  the 
xternal  relations.  .AAAA  itself  regarding  media, 
ilready  done,  is  a  advertisers,  suppliers,  and  fu- 
;tudy  of  external  ture  advertising  agency  person¬ 
nel.  The  seeond  is  on  behalf 
of  advertising  and  distribution 

a  and  deals  with  the  government. 

groups  can,  of  course,  be  brok- 

the  section  is  media  relations, 
the  standing  committee  of  20 
members  being  headed  by  H. 
H.  Dobberteen  of  Foote.  Cone 
&  Belding.  The  committee  is 
busy  mainly  with  three  activi¬ 
ties,  the  first  of  which  is  pro¬ 
moting  understanding  and  sup- 
commis.sion  system 
of  agency  compensation.  This 
pertains  particularly  to  new- 
comers  into  the  media  and  ad- 
:  vertising  agency  fold  where 


ALMOST  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  allows  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  recognized  advertising 
agencies,  and  96  per  cent  offer 
a  two  per  cent  discount  for 
prompt  payment  of  advertising 
invoices.  Since  these  two  bill¬ 
ing  procedures  have  been  heav¬ 
ily  and  widely  promoted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencie.s  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  agency  business  the  fact 
is  pretty  well  established  that 
media  relations  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work  done 
by  AAAA. 

Fifth  article  in  series 

In  charge  of  the  media  rela¬ 
tions  section  is  Vicepresident 
Richard  L.  Scheidker,  prior  to 
1946  a  vicepresident  and  New 
Orleans  manager  for  the  Win- 
ius  Brandon  Agency.  He  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  Harold  B.  Mers. 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Scheidker 
said,  “this  ‘relations’  is  public 
relations  working  toward  spe¬ 
cific,  long-range  aims.  Activity 
along  these  lines  has  increased 
since  the  war  and  is  increasing 


HARMONIOUS  media  relations  in  the  AAAA  key:  Seated, 
H,  H.  Dobberteen,  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  committee  chair¬ 
man;  standing,  Richard  L.  ^heidker,  AAAA  vicepresident  and 
liaison;  and  Leonard  Gessner,  of  Fitzgerald  Agency,  New 
Orleans,  committee  vicechairman. 
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PLAIN  DEALER  aou-- 


■wlW.  4e/ M  O  N  E  Y  MoiMil 


71%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland  reaches  families 
that  account  for  75.9%  of  the  city’s  retail  sales.*  In  addition  to  blanketing 
Cleveland's  effective  buyers,  the  Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable  bonus- 
dominant  coverage  of  the  rich  26-county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  2-in-l  market. for  one  low  cost. 

(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Total  Retail  Sales  ....  $1,803,864,000  $1,466,720,000 

Food  Sales .  487,941,000  376,096,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  .  265,797,000  115,023,000 

Drug  Sales .  58,480,000  35,890,000 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  93,912,000  68,849,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  .  2,840,383,000  2,269,476,000 

'Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  indudtd.  Figures— Sates  Management  Surrey, May,  1953 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

t  t^resmer  &  Woodward,  Ino., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franrinco,  Ixm«  Angelcft,  Atlanta 
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*po>t  *^ood 

American  Menu,  the  daily 
NEA  food  news  column  by 


w  ' 


i  <5 

i-'v  IjI 


^^^'madpox 


brings  delightful  adventures  in  cross¬ 
country  dining  .  .  .  appetizing  dishes  and 
unusual  menus  .  .  .  gathered  from  the 
kitchens  of  America  and  the  leaders  of  the 
food  industry.  For  special  holiday  food 
fare  watch  for  exclusive  Maddox  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

I  A  Part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service 


IN  THE 


QUAD-CITIES 

C70/  OF  THE 
U  I  yO  POPULATION 

60%*  SiD-lALES 

55%  ?.Vo"IaL« 


OF  THE 
FOOD  SALES 


OF  THE 
DRUG  SALES 


56% 


OF  THE 
AUTO  SALES 


are  on  the 
ILLINOIS  SIDE 

Rock  Itland-Moline 
East  Moline 


The  Buffalo 
Courier -Express 
carries  more 
Iffomen's  Store 
(and  Men's  Store) 


ROCK  ISLAND 

TSr  MOLINE 

. . 


than  any  other 
Paper  in 

Western  New  York 

WOMEN'S  STORE 
LINEAGE  1952 
Doily  1,324,375  lines 
Sunday  665,552  lines 

ROP  Full  Color  available 
both  Daily  &  Sunday 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 
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Space  Liability  of  Agency 
Discussed  at  LAA  Meei 


Litigation  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  concerning  the  Cohen  &  Miller 
Ad  Agency  as  a  result  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  of  one  of  its 
important  clients  was  used  last 
week  by  Morton  J.  Simon  as  the 
basis  of  a  talk  before  the  League 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Simon,  LAA  counsel,  said 
this  case,  in  which  the  agency  is 
meeting  a  suit  brought  by  Station 
WGMS  for  some  $1,200,  has  start¬ 
ed  many  agencies  thinking  all  over 
again  about  their  legal  position 
and  their  liability  for  the  space 
and  time  which  they  purchase  for 
clients’  advertising. 

Revealing  that  the  client  in  the 
case  is  Phillips  TV  &  Appliance 
Inc.,  Mr.  Simon  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  agency  defends  on 
the  ground  that  it  did  not  buy  the 
time  for  its  own  advertising  but 
that  it  bought  it  as  agent  for  Phil¬ 
lips;  that  the  radio  station  knew 
of  this  relationship  at  the  time  the 
advertising  was  placed. 

“In  other  words,”  he  said, 

“here  is  a  case  which,  if  carried 
through  to  final  judgment,  should 
throw  some  legal  light  on  the 

question  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
advertising  agency  and  its  liabil¬ 
ity  by  virtue  of  that  status.” 

Pointing  out  that  reports  of  the 
case  in  Washington  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  the  contract 
under  which  the  time  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  admittinig  that  this 

could  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Simon  assumed  that  the  time  con¬ 
tract  did  not  provide  that  the  agen¬ 
cy  was  to  be  liable  for  the  cost  of 
the  radio  time. 

If  this  as.sumption  is  correct,  he 
said,  “we  probably  have  a  case 
similar  to  the  1913  New  York  case 
of  Clarke  vs.  Watt  in  which  the 
court  held  that  an  advertising 
agency,  as  the  agent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  is  not  liable  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  but  that  the  advertiser 
himself  was  so  liable.  This  is  the 
so-called  ‘common-law  rule’  based 
on  the  usual  rules  involving  the 
principal-agent  relationship.” 

Mr.  Simon  cited  other  court 
cases;  noted  that  the  trustee  or  fi¬ 
duciary  relationship  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  courts  in  quite  a  few  cases. 
“There  now  seems  no  question 
about  that,”  he  said. 

The  LAA’s  counsel  concluded; 
“It  follows,  therefore,  that  while 
the  media  may  have  no  rights 
against  the  advertiser  under  its 
time  or  space  contract,  it  may 
have  indirect  rights  against  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  through  this  doctrine. 
However,  this  indirect  right  is  not 
as  complete  as  would  be  a  con¬ 
tract  right. 


“For  example,  if  the  action  of 
the  claim  was  $10,000  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  had  paid  $6,000  to  tht 
agency  before  it  went  banknip; 
the  medium  could  proceed  agair,<: 
the  advertiser  only  for  the  amoiE: 
which  the  agency  could  recover- 
$4,000. 

“The  medium  steps  into  the  shoo 
of  the  agency  under  this  legal  con¬ 
cept  and  the  medium’s  rights 
against  the  advertiser  can  neither 
rise  higher  nor  be  more  extenshe 
than  the  rights  of  the  agencs 
would  be.” 

■ 

‘Extra  Service'  Called 
3-D  of  Advertising 

Scranton,  Pi 

“That  little  extra  or  service  that 
the  customer  did  not  expect  is  the 
third  dimension  in  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  today,”  Henry  J.  Dendt 
co-owner  of  the  Dende  Press,  told 
members  of  the  Scranton  Adver 
tising  and  Sales  Club  at  a  meetini 
here. 

Mr.  Eknde,  who  was  introduced 
by  Frank  Blewitt  of  the  Scrantm 
Times  advertising  department,  de¬ 
fined  the  first  dimension  of  adver 
rising  as  “telling  just  what  you  have 
to  offer;”  the  second  as  “givin? 
exactly  what  you  promised”  aid 
the  third  as  the  additional  service 
or  interest  in  the  affairs  or  husi 
ness  of  the  customer. 

“Business  could  not  exist  were 
it  not  for  the  printed  word,  mak 
ing  known  to  possible  purchasers 
just  what  it  has  to  sell,”  said  the 
speaker.  However,  he  warned  that 
a  consistent  and  constant  prog^ 
of  advertising,  even  if  in  a  limited 
way,  is  far  more  productive  thai 
sporadic  attempts  to  win  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  attention  and  confidence 
■ 

Color  Ads  Top  18-Yr. 
Record  at  N.  Y.  News 

On  Sunday,  October  18,  some 
2,300,000  readers  of  the  Suruk^ 
News  in  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  will  get  the  largest  weekly 
Coloroto  Magazine  section  ever 
issued  by  that  newspaper. 

The  section  will  total  56  pagf* 
and  will  carry  an  all-time  high  ® 
advertising  linage  for  any  regular 
issue  of  its  Coloroto  Magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  which  for  the  past  18  ye^ 
has  carried  color  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  56  pages  also  set  a 
new  record  for  total  pages. 

Advertisers  have  taken  33,4-“ 
lines  in  the  October  18  Coloroto 
Magazine  (21,800  in  coloroto  and 
11,650  in  monoroto). 

Also,  on  the  October  18  date, 
the  Color  Comics  of  the  Sunday 
News  will  appear  in  a  20-page  s^ 
tion  in  which  advertisers  are 
with  9,500  lines  of  color  ads. 
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CLINCHES  THE  CASE  FOR  YOUR  AD  BUDGET  IN 


r  <  RETAII 

/wlion  aoU««V 


POPULATION 

Ph.ioa.jpi>-"';;’' 
500,000  pw.«"* 


Voll*^  * 

..1 . 


DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A 

THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


3  billion  dollars  worth  of  Indus* 
trial  expansion  puts  big  money 
into  the  pockets  of  VA  million 
Delaware  Valley  families.  Big 
sales  follow  automatically  in 
today's  prosperous  Valley.  To- 
morrow  . . .  even  more  sales  at 
less  cost  per  sale,  thanks  to  the 
"5th  Dimension”— the  growth 
factor.  Leading  Valley  growth 
and  growing  with  the  Valley, 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
boosts  the  sales*value  of  your 
ad  budget. 


THE 

GROWTH 

FACTOR 


. . .  and  in 

DELAWARE  VALLEY, 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
is  the  first  newspaper  I 


Capacity  and  potential  for 
dynamic  expansion 


Jiwjuirer 

The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Exdutiy0  Advertising  Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 
342  Madiion  Ave. 
Murray  Hill  2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Andover  3-6270 
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DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


West  Coast  Representatives; 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  8.  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERUN 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Promise  of  Retail  Linage 
In  National  Promotions 


FIRST 
BY  A 
RECORD 
MARGIN! 

Advertising  Agency  Mag¬ 
azine's  subscribers  in 
agencies  now  total: 

20*^0  over  Advertising 
Age 

62%  over  Printers*  Ink 
297*^'t,  over  Tide 

Never  before  has  any  ad- 1 
vertising  publication  w'on  | 
such  commanding  leader- ' 
ship  in  the  agency  field —  ; 
center  of  influence  for 
98%  of  media  selections 
that  affect  you! 

The  reason?  Only  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Maga¬ 
zine  is  specifically  edited 
for  agency  executives.  It 
has  local  appeal  in  the 
agency  man’s  business 
world. 

-  S|»ecial  Offer  - 1 

Write  for  “Your 
Agency  Market”  — 
exclusive  compila¬ 
tion,  of  over  500  ag¬ 
encies  with  top  na¬ 
tional  newspaper 
hillings  in  1952. 
Unique  guide  to 
your  best  customers. 


Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

48  West  38th  St. 

%  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Three  national-level  promotions 
recently  announced  hold  much 
promise  for  newspapers  in  terms 
of  retail  linage. 

They  are:  McGregor  Drizzler 
Driving  Contest,  set  to  tee-off  next 
March;  Light’s  Diamond  Jubilee 
in  1954  to  commemorate  75  years 
of  electrical  progress  ;and  the  car- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

pet  industry’s  sixth  annual  promo¬ 
tion  of  soft  floor  coverings  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  22-31,  1954. 

What  is  described  as  being  “the 
greatest  retail  promotion  in  .sports¬ 
wear  history,”  is  due  to  get  under 
way  next  Spring  in  3,000  newspa¬ 
pers,  plus  Sunday  supplements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Doniger,  presi¬ 
dent,  David  D.  Doniger  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  McGregor 
Sportswear. 

Mr.  Doniger  told  110  of  the 
company’s  salesmen  gathered  last 
week  at  the  firm’s  Dover,  N.  J., 
plant  that  the  promotion  will  be 
conducted  for  the  McGregor  Driz¬ 
zler  Jacket  by  5,000  public  and 
private  golf  courses,  15,000  driv¬ 
ing  ranges,  and  7,000  McGregor 
retailers. 

Seems  McGregor  has  signed  up 
pro-golfer  Sam  Snead  who,  wear¬ 
ing  a  McGregor  Drizzler  Jacket, 
will  be  seen  in  the  March  19  issue 
of  Life  magazine. 

“It  is  expected,”  Mr.  Doniger 
told  his  sales  force,  “that  Sunday 
supplements  and  3,000  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1 ,800  cities  will  carry  the 
Snead-McGregor  Drizzler  Jacket 
dealer  ads,  while  point-of-purchase 
material  for  retailers’  windows 
and  in-store  displays  number  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

High  point  of  the  promotion, 
according  to  Mr.  Doniger,  is  a 
golf  driving  contest  to  “outslam 
Sam  Snead.”  He  explained  that 
simultaneously  with  the  release  of 
the  national  advertising  (via  Grey 
Advertising  Agency),  Mr,  Snead 
will  drive  three  balls  from  the 
first  tee  of  the  Greenbrier  Golf 
Course,  Wlhite  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  His  best  ball  will  be 
measured  by  a  representative  of 
the  PGA  and  the  contest  “to  out¬ 
slam  Sam  Snead”  will  be  under 
way  from  March  20  through  May 
2,  1954,  as  both  duffers  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  amateur  class  try  to 
top  his  drive.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

Mr.  Doniger  assured  his  sales¬ 
men  that  kits,  including  entry 
blanks,  newspaper  ad  mats  and 
other  local  promotion  tie-ins  and 
merchandising  aids,  will  go  to 
McGregor’s  7,000  retailers  short¬ 


ly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Plans  for  Light’s  Diamond 
Jubilee  are  gaining  momentum  as 
local  utilities,  manufacturers,  and 
other  groups  concerned  with  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  use  of 
electricity  prepare  to  commemo¬ 
rate  75  years  of  electrical  progress 
since  invention  of  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  incandescent  lamp  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison. 

Celebrations  of  the  Jubilee, 
which  seem  a  natural  for  picking 
up  local  linage,  will  be  held  on 
both  local  and  national  levels, 
building  to  a  climax  in  October, 
1954.  Present  plans  call  for  local 
celebrations  to  be  spearheaded  by 
electric  light  and  power  compa¬ 
nies.  According  to  Prall  Culviner, 
Light’s  Diamond  Jubilee  Com¬ 
mittee  secretary  and  coordinator. 
Room  2650,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  community  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  Jubilee  are  already 
planned  in  some  450  larger  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  U.  S. 

First  of  these  will  probably  be 
that  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  where 
the  simultaneous  celebration  of 
the  Jubilee  and  the  Atlantic  City 
Centennial  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  June,  1954. 

A  Jubilee  Plan  Book,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  January,  will  list  and 
describe  available  materials  for 
use  as  aids  in  celebrating  at  com¬ 
munity  levels.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  preparation  and 
production  of  other  materials  by 
outside  organizations.  Among  these 
are  newspaper  ad  mats,  and  other 
advertising  material. 

Spring  Carpet  Bazaar 

Retail  plan  books  in  behalf  of 
Spring  Carpet  Bazaar,  set  for 
March  22-31,  1954,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  during  the  January 
markets,  according  to  Carpet  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Paul  M.  Jones,  Cl’s  president, 
said  the  organization  anticipates 
greater  manufacturer  support  and 
enthusiasm,  more  activity  on  the 
part  of  retailers  and  an  increased 
number  of  city-wide  events  to 
focus  attention  on  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets  and  stimulate  sales  during  the 
10-day  promotion. 

Yule  Retail  Trade  To  Top 
'52  by  10%,  Soys  Report 

Christmas  retail  trade  this  year 
should  top  1952  by  at  least  10  ^ 
cent  in  dollar  volume,  according 
to  Standard  Factors  Corporation’s 
monthly  report  entitled  ‘The  Out¬ 
look  for  Christmas  Retail  Trade.” 

‘The  trend  of  sales,  however, 
indicates  that  the  retail  boom  will 


be  greater  in  the  suburban  depw. 
ment  stores,  suburban  chain  stoit^ 
outlying  supermarkets  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  stores,  than  in  city  d^ 
partment  stores,”  the  report  sail 

While  retailers  do  not  see  tia 
10  per  cent  Christmas  gain  spreii 
uniformly  over  all  items  they  seB, 
the  report  found  that  store  manaie- 
ments  were  confident  the  gaii 
would  show  up  at  least  in  the  fo|. 
lowing  lines:  silverware  and  jew¬ 
elry;  men’s  furnishings;  womert 
lingerie,  blouses  and  skirts;  boj^ 
wear;  toilet  articles;  housewaia; 
home  appliances,  and  food. 

The  report,  based  on  a  survey  oil 
14  department  stores,  three  super- f 
markets  and  19  chains  (461 
stores),  was  released  October  IS. 

Since  Labor  Day.  Mr.  Silbeirt 
report  pointed  out.  the  stores  aw- 
ered  in  this  survey  have  found  i 
decided  upsurge  in  consumer  bay¬ 
ing. 

NEA  '53  Yule  Gift  Section 
Of  16  Pages  Set  for  Popen 

“Gift  Ideas  for  a  Jolly  Chriil- 
mas”  is  the  theme  of  NFA’s  1953 
Christmas  gift  section  being  dn- 
tributed  to  newspapers  across  the 
country.  Early  mailing  of  the  sp^ 
cial  section  allows  newspapoi 
maximum  time  for  planning,  pro¬ 
moting  and  contacting  potentU 
advertisers. 

The  16-page  section  contaa 
gift  ideas  and  holiday  suggestion 
in  stories  and  pictures  that  pro-j 
vide  helpful  shopping  hints  for  tlie| 
entire  family.  Stories  on 
wrapping,  holiday  decorata^l 
shopping  short  cuts  and  otherl 
“how  to”  articles  help  to  create  i| 
“get  ready  for  Christmas”  atmowl 
phere. 

Designed  to  help  newspapers  i»-j 
crease  holiday  ad  linage,  NBA's 
special  Christmas  section  is  ad 
able  to  either  tabloid  or  stand 
size.  Editorial  and  picture  conti 
are  laid  out  so  that  a  nevvsp 
can  easily  make  either  size  sectia 
with  any  amount  of  space  devo 
to  advertising.  Two-color  cov 
are  available  in  either  tabloid 
half-standard  size  mats. 

NEA  sales  manager,  Willii 
Borglund,  announced  that  a 
program  consisting  of  six  advtt-j 
tising  sections  is  planned  for  195 

NRDGA's  Abrahams  Seei 
Use  of  Linage  Unchanged 

The  amount  of  money  spent! 
newspaper  advertising  by  retail® 
for  the  November-December  peri' 
will  be  equal  with  last  year, ; 
ing  to  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  i 
ager,  sales  promotion  divai^ 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass 
ation. 

Speaking  last  week  before  dy 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Advcrtisi*» 
Club,  Mr.  Abrahams  predicted  tWJ 
“this  will  result,  in  a  few  locating 
in  slightly  less  linage  due  to 
creases  in  newspaper  space  ral^ 

He  said  that  total  money 
on  advertising  for  the  Nov 
December  period  will  avc 
about  even  with  last  year. 
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Joe  Parker,  4,  hasn’t  been  told  his  Mom  is  dead. 

WE’RE  PROUD  OF 
OUR  250,000 

THE  MIRROR  has  reached  and  passed  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  250,000. 

So  widespread  and  consistent  has  been  the  demand 
for  more  and  more  copies  of  THE  MIRROR  that  for 
the  past  three  months  our  average  daily  net  paid 
circulation  has  exceeded  248,000.  Circulation  is  still 
climbing  fast. 

Starting  from  scratch  less  than  five  years  ago,  THE 
MIRROR’S  sales  have  surged  upward  steadily  while 
three  competitors  have  suffered  combined  los.ses  in 
circulation  totaling  approximately  .■^5O,0tX). 

Typical  of  the  steady  trend  of  THE  MIRROR  is  the 
fact  that  our  circulation  today  is  nearly  .35, (XX)  great¬ 
er  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago  and  over  two-thirds  of 
these  increases  have  come  from  home  delivery  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  newspaper  business  is  one  of  the  most  fiercely 
competitive  in  the  world.  Every  day  we  have  to  stand 
comparison  with  the  publications  of  our  rivals.  The 
general  public  decides  why  one  new  spaper  is  preferred 
over  others.  The  final  stamp  of  approval  is  placed  by 
j  individual  readers — the  men  and  women  who  work 
j  and  raise  families,  contribute  to  community  and  na¬ 
tional  progress  and  buy  the  goods  and  services  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  offer. 

For  this  reason  THE  MIRROR  is  proud  and  pleased 
I  to  have  such  solid  and  growing  support, 
i  THE  MIRROR  continues  to  be  “America’s  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper”  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Chief 
among  them  is  an  appreciation  and  trust  on  the  part 
of  our  readers  who  approve  our  independent,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  vigorous  comment  on  topics  of  the  moment. 

Everyone  at  THE  MIRROR  joins  with  me  in  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  for  the  loyalty  of  old  and  new  read¬ 
ers.  We  promise  to  continue  producing  the  Southland’s 
most  aggressive,  bright,  cheerful  and  constructive 
newspaper. 

Virgil  Pinkley 
Editor  and  Publisher 
THE  MIRROR 
Oct.  2,  1953 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Weather-Timed  Ads  Top 
Prestone*s  Record  Push 


A  WHIRLWIND  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  William  Esty  Co.)  in 
510  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  has  been  started  by  the 
National  Carbon  Co.  for  Prestone 
anti-freeze.  It  will  amount  to  the 
biggest  and  most  concentrated 
newspaper  drive  in  Prestone  his- 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

tory  and  will  establish  a  record, 
the  company  says,  in  the  anti¬ 
freeze  industry. 

Timing  of  the  campaign  start  in 


each  market  has  been  scheduled 
according  to  the  probable  first 
freezing  date,  as  indicated  by  pre¬ 
vious  weather  records. 

Although  the  campaign,  nation¬ 
wide,  will  cover  a  period  of  some 
four  months,  the  drive  in  each 
market  will  be  completed  within 
approximately  six  weeks.  Already 
under  way  in  some  northern  areas, 
the  Prestone  anti-freeze  campaign 
will  not  reach  its  final  stage — in 
the  deep  South — until  late  Novem¬ 
ber. 


know,”  said  a  National  Carbon  Co. 
spokesman,  “varies  sharply  from 
market  to  market  in  most  types 
of  products,  depending  on  pref¬ 
erence,  climatic  conditions,  sea¬ 
sonal  variations,  and  other  factors. 
In  no  line,  of  course,  are  these  dif¬ 
ferences  more  apparent  than  in  the 
anti-freeze  business.  And  nowhere 
but  in  local-level  advertising  media 
can  we  time  our  promotion  to 
match  the  peak  sale  potential  in 
every  market.  Newspapers,  of 
course,  enable  us  to  achieve  this 
with  the  utmost  precision.  They 
give  us  the  added  advantage  of 
thorough  coverage  within  the  rel¬ 
atively  brief  period  when  there  is 
a  universal  need  for  our  product 
in  the  market.” 

In  addition  to  this  newspaper 
campaign.  Prestone  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  two  and  four-color  mag¬ 
azine  advertisements,  and  radio 
and  television  spots. 

'Ma  Brown'  Vacation 
Contest  Copy  in  Dailies 

Chicago 

A  unique  “dream  vacation”  pro¬ 
motion  contest  for  “Ma  Brown” 
preserves,  pickles  and  jellies,  in 
which  the  first  consumer  prize  is 
an  all-expenses  paid  vacation  for 
two  persons  for  two  weeks  to  any 
place  in  the  world  named  by  the 
contestant  with  the  winning  entry, 
was  launched  Oct.  15,  through  38 
daily  newspapers  and  thousands  of 
grocery  stores  in  the  Middlewest 
and  Southwest  by  the  Sqii  re 
Dingee  Company,  Chicago. 

Contestants  are  to  tell  of  the 
vacations  they  have  dreamed 
about,  stating  in  a  letter  of  50 
words  or  less  “where  in  the  world 
you  want  to  go  and  why  you  want 
to  go  there.” 

The  promotion  (via  L.  W.  Ram¬ 
sey  Co.)  is  being  supported  with 
newspaper  ads  ranging  from  1,000 
lines  down  to  800,  600  and  400 
lines,  special  point-of-sale  mate¬ 
rials  and  other  merchandising  help. 

Coca-Cola,  Servel  Merge 
In  West  Coast  Contest 

Intense  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising  is  being  used  by  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  cooperation  with  Servel, 
Inc.,  as  part  of  a  sales  campaign 
composed  of  six  weekly-contests  to 
emphasize  convenience  of  serving 
Coca-Cola  in  the  home. 

Fourteen  newspapers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  and  su¬ 
burban  districts  will  carry  full- 
page  ads  (in  color  where  possible) 
on  a  two-shots-a-week  basis. 

Contestants  must  complete  the 
sentence,  “Coke  is  my  favorite  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .”  in  25  words  or  less. 
A  total  of  1 20  Servel  electric  Won- 
derbar  refrigerettes  will  be  award¬ 
ed  as  prizes. 

Krueger  Breaks  Heaviest 
Schedule  in  Its  History 

Full  and  three-quarter  page  ads 
broke  this  week  in  17  daUies  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  Staten 
Island,  N,  Y.,  in  behalf  of  G, 


Krueger  Brewing  Co.’s  new  1$. 
ounce  bottle  of  beer  as  against 
the  conventional  12  ounces. 

The  newspaper  schedule  (vi» 
United  Advertising  Agency,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.),  covering  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  is  the  heaviest  in 
Krueger’s  96-year  history. 

Radio  spot  announcements  will 
supplement  newspapers. 

Idaho  Potato  Campaign 
Breaks  in  65  Key  Cities 

This  Fall,  for  the  15th  consec¬ 
utive  year,  Idaho  Russet  potatoes 
are  being  advertised  weekly  on  the 
food  pages  of  newspapers  in  65 
important  cities,  according  to  the 
Idaho  Advertising  Commission. 
Campaign  (via  Cline  Advertising 
Service)  broke  Oct.  15. 

A  per  hundredweight  assessment 
is  made  on  potatoes  when  mar¬ 
keted  by  farmers  to  pay  for  the 
advertising  program  which  this 
year  is  running  about  $160,000. 

Elgin  Watch  Winds  Up 
Major  Color  Ad  Drive 

Chicago 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  is 
launching  a  carefully  integrated 
advertising  campaign,  timed  for 
Christmas  season  buying.  Ads  at 
the  national  level  will  include  large 
space,  two-color  ads  in  newspapers 
across  the  country  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago). 

In  addition,  full-page,  full-color 
pre-Christmas  ads  are  scheduled 
for  national  magazines  in  Novem¬ 
ber  r.nd  December,  plus  televiskra 
spot  announcements. 

Standard  Oil  of  Ind. 

In  187  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Standard  0=’  Company  of  In¬ 
diana  is  annoii.nc'ng  a  new  all- 
weather  motor  oil  (Permalube 
SAE  5W-20)  in  ads  appearing  in 
187  daily  newspaper  in  15  Mid¬ 
western  states  (via  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Chicago). 

The  October  schedule  calls  for 
full-page,  two-color  ads  in  many 
major  and  secondary  market  news¬ 
papers. 

'One  For  Road'  Renewed 

As  A  contribution  to  acci^nt 
prevention,  the  Pan  American 
Coffee  Bureau  announced  las* 
week  that  it  will  sponsor  its  “one 
for  the  road”  message  during  the 
1953  holiday  season  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  Last  season, 
more  than  175  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  running  1,000,  600, 
or  200-line  ads  supplied  free  by 
the  PACB. 

Dailies  Hook  Tuna  Account 

A  new  campaign  (via  Rhoades 
&  Davis,  Los  Angeles)  for  Star- 
Kist  Foods,  Inc.,  packers  of  Star- 
Kist  brand  of  Tuna,  will  be  spear¬ 
headed  by  Arthur  Godfrey  on  ^ 
rsKlio-TV  networks  and  support*** 
with  full-color  page  ads  in  »*jf 
azines,  plus  black  and  white  ads 
in  dailies  from  coast  to  coast 


Consumer  demand,  as  we 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Registeh 

Your  Best-Market  People,  too! 

82%  of  all  Iowa's  upper  and  upper  middle  income 
families— 68.4%  of  all  Iowa  families! 

...  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what  they 
own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 

For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy, 
write  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36,  New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

, .  on  "A"  Scheduie  Newspaper  in  an  "A-1"  Market 
Gardner  Cowfes,  President 
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...  the  people  in  a  market 
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determine  the  KIND 
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From  The 

Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times 
November  27,  1952 


1-coIor 

;dukd 

ovem- 

:vision 


HCACO 

of  In- 
Af  all- 
lalube 
ing  in 
Mid- 
Erick- 


fe;/ ^  The  people  in  markets  served  by  Brush-Moore 
newspapers  respond  as  they  do,  because  their  newspaper  is 
part  of  the  family.  Brush-Moore  newspaper  readers 
believe  and  react  to  what  they  read—both  editorial  and 
advertising  material.  They’re  the  kind  of  active,  interested  people 
who  make  Brush-Moore  markets  great  markets. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Work  in  Ad  Campaign 
Wins  Adman  Gold  Watch 


mg  inai  me  upcoming  ran  enon.  OLTSTANDFSG  AD  PERFORMANCE  pays  off  for  George  C.  Frank 
will  surpass  the  recora  /I  per  (center),  assistant  ad  manager,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
cent  added  during  last  year  s  ex-  of  ^  gold  Hamilton  wristwatch  being  presented  by  Wally 

perimental  program.  Bork  (left),  media  service  head,  Hamilton  Watch  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hamilton's  adoption  of  direct  Looking  on  at  right  is  Henry  W.  Stock,  retail  ad  manager,  the  News, 
to  dealer  distribution  in  1952  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  concentration  of  na-  in  newspapers,  the  medium,  Mr.  jewelers  for  their  own  advertiv 
tional  advertising  at  the  local  level  Bork  emphasized,  “favored  by  ing.” 

- : - -  I  To  develop  additional  local  im- 

_ _ _ I  media  service 

I  newspaper’s 

1  on 

^  J  in  space  sales  including  a  com- 

K  I  plete  dealer  ad  kit. 

“The  close  cooperation  between 
^  manufacturer,  newspaper  and  jew- 
'  e'er  makes  it  possible  for  local 
i  national  advertis'ing  to  run 
'  concurrently  as  an  apparent  city- 
J  I  wide  Hamilton-jeweler  campaign," 

-y  Mr.  Bork  said. 

I  i  I  “While  Hamilton  in  no  way  re- 

/T  j  gQfds  newspaper  cooperation 

contest,”  he  conclud^,  “the  com- 
has 

i,  jX  '  vertising  men 

- ~ performance.” 

' — Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  general 

Ij  ✓w  - -  vertising  manager,  the  Roanoke 

^  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News,  n- 

I  '  /  A  ceived  a  Hamilton 


watch  last 
Spring  (E&P,  March  28,  page  20) 
for  his  efforts  in  the  campaign. 


Dean  Shifts  to  N.  Y. 
For  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Paul  Dean,  Chicago  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department  employe  for 
13  years  and  a  member  of  the 
general  advertising  staff  specializ¬ 
ing  in  food  accounts  for  the  las' 
six  years,  will  join  the  Tribune's 
Eastern  office  in  New  York  City 
on  Nov.  1. 

W.  C.  Kurz,  manager,  general 
advertising,  said  Mr.  Dean  will 
continue  to  handle  food  accounts 
in  his  New  York  City  po.st.  Re¬ 
placing  him  on  the  Tribune’s  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  staff  in  Chicago 
will  be  E.  R.  Bottisworth.  from  the 
newspaper’s  sales  division. 


“£/feiws  always  claims  that  Miami  Beach  is  the  best  place 
to  reach  the  execiitii'e  market  this  time  of  the  yearV^ 

-  REPRINTED  FROM  TIDE 

Elkins,  You're  So  Right!  We've  the  biggest  concentration  of  key 
executives  and  investors  in  the  country,  and  while  they're  re¬ 
laxing  on  Florida's  famous  Gold  Coast  they're  all  regular  Herald 
readers.  That  gives  wide-erwake  advertisers  a  golden  opportunity 
to  use  the  Herald's  blanket  coverage  to  sell  them  all  at  one  fell 
swoop— and  at  one  low  cost!  See  your  S6&F  man  today. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Representatives  Affiliated  Stations 
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^^She^s  wise  to  the  wotfs  of  women^^ 


When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
will  stop  to  read  what  another  woman  has  to 
say  every  morning,  it’s  really  something! 

It  happens  in  St.  Louis  . . .  when  Mildred  Planthold, 
Women’s  Editor  of  the  Globe,  tells  the  ladies 
about  such  things  as  Food  . . .  Fashions  . . . 

Beauty  Care  . . .  and  you  name  it. 

Discovering  what  pleases  women  has  puzzled  wise 
men  for  centuries,  but  Mildred  has  discovered  a 
formula.  For  instance,  one  day  she’s  casing  Chicago  for 
new  ideas  in  furniture  ...  or  she’s  browsing  about 
California  or  New  York  to  catch  the  latest  in  milady’s 
fashion.  Then  there  are  special  news  events  like  the 
Inauguration,  which  Mildred  covered  "on  the  spot’’ 
to  give  the  women’s  viewpoint. 


Our  lady  editor’s  outstanding  work  has  not  only 
won  her  local  admiration  but  national  recognition 
as  well.  She  was  bestowed  with  the  “Vesta”  award  from 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  besides  receiving 
honorable  mentions  from  the  Food  Editors’ 

Conferences  of  1S>51  and  1952. 


For  proof  of  Miss  Planthold’s  success  on  the  local 
scene  we  offer  such  convincers  as  a  daily  flood  of 
mail  asking  for  advice  on  everything  from  dress  patterns 
to  handling  husbands  .  .  .  besides  constant  requests 
for  her  services  at  cooking  schools,  lectures  and 
fashion  shows.  Speaking  of  cooking.  Editor  Planthold 
recently  helped  promote  the  sale  by  the  Globe 
of  over  1,400,000  cookbooks! 

Now  that’s  an  awful  lot  of  cookbooks  ...  or  anything 
else.  And  if,  to  Miss  Planthold,  it  was  just  routine, 
to  us  it  was  “proof  of  the  pudding”  of  our 
readers’  confidence  and  response.  Another 
example  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  . . . 


^*Wide  awake  Si.  Louis  reads  ike  morning  Globe^^ 
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Ihird  Laiyest  Market 

;  IS  THE  PAPER 
FOR  YOU 


By  every  measure  of  an  advertising  medium. 
The  Times  is  the  paper  for  you  when  you  are 
selling  in  Los  Angeles,  America’s  third  largest 
market.  This  is  the  paper  with  the  largest  total 
circulation  in  all  of  Western  America  (both 
weekdays  and  Sundays)  .  .  .  and  the  largest 
home-delivered  circulation  of  any  morning 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  Three  out  of 
four  daily  Times  readers  are  subscribers. 
These  facts  are  doubly  powerful  when  you 
consider  that  the  single  copy  price  (10c  daily, 
20c  Sunday)  and  the  home-delivered  subscrip- 
^  tion  cost  ($2.25  a  month)  are  among  the 
1^^';  highest  in  the  country.  Readers  want 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


For  the  first  seven  months  of  1953,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  first  among  all  morning 
newspapers  in  America  in  total  volume  of 
advertising  published.  In  its  field  (five  metro¬ 
politan  Los  Angeles  newspapers)  The  Times 
consistently  rates  first  in  Total,  Display,  Retail, 
General  and  Classified  linage  ...  all  the  major 
classifications  listed  by  Media  Records.  The 
degree  of  leadership  is  impressive:  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  led  the  second  paper  by 
11,280,902  lines;  led  the  third  paper  by 
20,207,261;  fourth  paper  by  21,434,873; 
fifth  paper  by  23,285,151 — publishing  43.3% 
of  the  total  advertising  in  the  field  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1953! 


Leader  in  94  out  of  114 
Media  Records  classifications 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1953, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  first  in  its 
field  in  94  of  1 14  categories  including 
ALL  MAJOR  CLASSIFICATIONS 
listed  by  Media  Records. 
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Many  Wheels  Is  Your  Car  Roll¬ 
ing  On?”,  is  a  160-second  folder 
shaped  like  a  large  checkbook. 
Geared  to  newspaper  use  or  the 
maintenances  of  automotive  lin¬ 
age,  it  is  for  the  local  newspaper 
salesman  to  use  on  local  car 
dealers. 

It  asks  the  dealer  if  his  factory’s 
advertising  reaches  enough  of  his 
customers,  regardless  of  whether 
this  advertising  is  in  national  mag¬ 
azine  ads,  radio  or  television.  In¬ 
serts  allow  the  salesman  to  make 
a  fast  check  and  show  the  dealer 
the  advantage  of  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions. 

The  Bureau  is  sending  this  pre¬ 
tested  presentation  to  all  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  and  the  Detroit 
chapter  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Represent¬ 
atives,,  which  has  endorsed  it,  is 
sending  it  to  non-members. 

Both  presentations  were  shown 
at  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  AANR. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Understanding 
Of  Ads’  Role 
Drive  Launched 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  this  week  launched  hs 
fifth  campaign  to  increase  public 
understanding  of  advertising. 

The  campaign,  with  materials 
for  newspapers,  radio-TV,  out¬ 
door,  car  card  and  direct  mail, 
with  tie-ins  invited  for  national 
advertisers  as  well,  will  again  fol¬ 
low  the  objectives  of  previous 
campaigns  in  attempting  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  misconceptions 
about  advertising. 

“We  know  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  are  there,”  said  Ralph  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Rational  com¬ 
mittee  and  vicepresident,  Sullivan. 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc., 
“and  .so  we  have  taken  the  ap 
proach  of  the  illustrated  stop 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  restoration  of  the  tavern  to  a 
ANP.\,  is  out  with  two  new  pres-  neighborhood  social  center,  has 
entations;  one  a  color  slide  offer-  been  undertaken  by  P .  Ballantine 
ing,  “More  Customers  Per  Ad”  &  Son.  Called  “Tavern  Talks,” 
and  the  other,  a  real  shorty,  “How  the  ads  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Many  Wheels  Is  Your  Car  Roll-  Co.)  will  have  a  bartender  as  cen- 
ing  On?”  tral  character. 

The  first  is  based  on  explora-  The  schedule,  for  which  four 
tory  readership  studies  done  over  1.000-line  ads  have  so  far  been 
the  past  two  years  and  is  designed  prepared,  will  run  in  major  East- 
to  show  the  type  of  reader  reached  ern  seaboard  dailies  and  will  pro- 
with  various  types  of  newspaper  mote  the  sale  of  draught  beer, 
advertisements.  Opening  insertion  will  be  called 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  “Umpire  Without  A  Chest  Pro- 
through  the  presentation  are  that:  tector,”  and  each  ad  will  be  illus- 
creative  skill  can  direct  an  ad  to  trated  with  a  line  drawing  and 
the  age  group  most  interested  in  “man  talk”  copy  format, 
what  the  ad  has  to  say;  shopping  " 

from  the  newspaper  is  shown  by  from  this,  what  kind  of  readers 
increased  interest  women  show  in  they  want  to  reach,  how  copy  ap- 
ads  of  stores  where  they  shop;  peal  stacks  up  in  terms  of  these  Stewart  BrOWn  Heads  ^ 
the  breadth  of  market  varies  by  readers,  and  are  there  any  gaps  in  T-,J,,c!*rTr  PP  fek 

product;  ad  readership  can  be  in-  the  program.  muubiry  rn  n 

creased  by  timely  appeals;  gross  This  presentation  based  on  field  G.  Stewart  Brown,  public  rela-  •*! 

readership  figures  alone  don’t  show  research  conducted  by  Publication  tions  manager  of  Standard  Oil 

newspaper  ad  performance  in  Research  Service,  is  to  be  shown  Company  of  California,  San  Fran-  „ , 

reaching  the  most  vital  market  for  advertisers,  agencies  and  newspa-  cisco,  has  been  elected  national  f 

a  given  product.  per  groups.  chairman  of  the  Oil  Industry  In- 

Advertisers  may  ask  themselves.  The  second  presentation,  “How  formation  Committee  for  1954.  i 

On  Jan.  1  he  will  succeed  Stan-  ^ 
ton  K.  Smith,  president  of  Smith 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Rockford,  III.  ai 
A  The  appointment  of  John  P.  ■ 

METROPOLITAN  M|j  I  IK  I  4  ODonnell,  a  sales  and  oil  trade 

■  paper  executive,  to  the  newly- 

w.*.  created  position  of  deputy  director 

for  field  activities  of  the  Oil  In¬ 
dustry  Information  Committee  was 
announced  by  Executive  Director 
H.  B.  Miller. 


Saving  money  on  nylons 


th  is 

POPyLATlOH 


Clearing  up  misconception 


in  the  250M  to  400M  Pop.  Group.  ..165  Metro.  County  Areas 

(Sales  Manascment's  1953  Survey  of  Buying  fewer.) 


Toronto  Telly  Names 
3  in  Ad  Department 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
last  week  announced  three  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

J.  M.  Taylor  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  manager  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  B.  Hara;  John  B.  Stark  has 
been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  W.  E.  Browning 
has  been  appointed  Eastern  mana¬ 
ger  with  headquarters  in  Montreal. 
Mr.  Hara  represents  the  Telegram 
and  several  other  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  as  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  in  Florida. 


tyrt  m  Wefro.  County  Area  Cffectiro 
Om  POPULATtOM  BUYING  INCOmC 


Per  Capita 
NBTAIL  SALCS 


Par  Capita 
BUYING  INCOme 


\  FsllRistr  3UB00 

?  Rtioeftii  316.000 

3  WdltK  Barre  38^ 


Wichita 

SKramento 

PEORU 


Canton 

Wilmift{ton 

Fhfit 

Tiriu 

Richmond 

San  Josa 

Sjracust 

Omaha 

TKoma 

Readini 

Ohlahoma  City 

Utica 

Fresno 

Grand  Rapids 
San  Bernardino 
Harrisburi 
Salt  Lake  City 
Phocnii 
Wheetir^ 
Nashville 
Jacksonville 
Wilkes  Barre 
Fall  River 


3.663.000 

iKoma  SS09.OOe.000 

Flint  S496.353.000 

Wilminfton  S496.54S.000 

San  Bernardino  S493.776.000 
NashviHe  S490.7SO.OCO 

jKksonviile  S467.770.000 

PEORIA  S463.363.000 


Phoenii 
Harrisbur( 
Richmond 
Salt  Lake  City 
PEORIA 


14.  SanTTrufflino  322.100 
IS  Sacramento  314.200 

16.  Fresno  307.700 

17.  Grand  Rapids  304.400 

16.  Harnsburf  300.600 

19.  Tacoma  300,400 

20  Canton  296.400 

21  Salt  Lake  City  293,100 

22,  Ottca  291.700 

23  Johnstown  269.100 

24  Flint  267,200 

25.  Witmincton  26S.900 

26.  Wichita  272.SO0 

27.  Tulsa  271,000 

2t  PEORIA _ 260.700 


Canton 

Duluth 

Jacksonville 

Readmt 

Nashville 

Utica 

Chattanoota 
San  Bernirdine 
Wrikes-Barre 
Fall  River 


Swedish  Dailies  Offer  over  900  radio  staions  usini 

Want-Ad  Combination  “"‘vvhiiriiople  in  general  under 
Two  Stockholm  newspapers,  stand  advertising  and  appreci^'^ 
one  a  morning  daily  and  the  other  it,  still  there  are  many  criticism-' 
an  evening  daily,  are  now  offer-  of  advertising.”  Mr.  Gray  con 
ing  classified  advertisements  in  tinned.  “Throughout  the  nation 
combination.  there  is  an  increasing  number  n 

The  two  papers  have  dubbed  proposals  for  the  regulation  anj 
these  ads  STAB-ads,  by  combin-  restriction  of  advertising.  ^ 
ing  the  abbreviations  by  which  the  think  you’ll  agree  that  once  in  j 
papers  are  usually  known:  ST  for  while,  at  least,  advertising  shoul 
Stockholms-Tidningen  and  AB  for  raise  its  own  voice  and  say  some 
Aftonhiadet.  thing  in  its  own  behalf.” 
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Fresno  5477,157.000 

Grand  Rapids  5472.1SS.000 

Tulsa  5467.421.000 

Utica  5465.546.000 


29.  Duluth 

30.  Readinf 

31  Chattanoota 

32.  HuntinftOA 

33.  Mobile 

34.  Scranton 


259.600 
2S7.B0O 
253,000 
252,900 

251.600 

250.600 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

Covtrs  AH  Paptiarea 

Kc|om«iHcd  NatioMlly  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  COm  Inc. 


Scranton 

Mobile 


Chatta^-oogl 


AW  Nm'a  Whml  Tm  S*mM  Kimw 
AkMt  Tkat  Mark«> 


InfwnKrtiva  S«fv!c**A4li 
lik*  tin  on*  (hawn 
har*  mH  »|MMa 
for  yea  oacoMa  Htoy 
rfaKvar  waatad 
informartien  la  yoor 
proa#a<l  at  Iba  liaia 
ha  i*  aainf  StefWord  Sat# 
to  moica  nawtitapar 
•olaatiom. 


by  helping  SRDS  users  buy 


The  hundreds  of  newspaper  publishers  who  place 
SERVICE-ADS  next  to  their  listings  in  Standard 
Rate  have  good  cause  to  believe  that  this  supple¬ 
mentary  information  is  heartily  welcomed  by  SRDS 
users. 

In  the  course  of  exploring  the  needs  and  practices  of 
SRDS  users  we  have,  over  the  years,  encountered  many 
comments  like  the  following  direct  quote  from  an  in¬ 
terview  with  an  advertising  agency  space  buyer: 
“We  find  help  in  our  work  from  the  ads  in  Standard 
Rate.  When  they  give  us  information,  it  is  more  up- 
to-date  than  what  is  available  from  other  printed 
sources.  Linage  figures,  changes  in  population,  and  any 
other  data  subject  to  constant  change  may  be  picked 
up  from  some  of  the  ads  appearing  in  SRDS.” 


tfc«y  Coo  Son  for  Voo  Torol  Aonvof  Koton  Sobs 

...k  <-  Aro  Sl0y,15».000 


®  service0ads 


wspqper  space 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 
Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher 

1740  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  QQ 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

ptfbUiKGrs  ol  contum^r  mafSlin*  ro»*t  ond  doto  •  pvblicotion  rot«s  ond  doto  •  notional  notwork  rodio  ond  ttltviston 

•  rodio  ro«*i  end  data  •  tolovislon  rates  and  date  •  nowspopor  rotas  and  date  •  trontporfotion  odvortiting  rotas  and  doto  •  A.l.C. 
WOOkly  nowipopor  rotas  ond  dote  •  Conodlon  modio  rates  end  doto  •  COntWtnor  morkotSy  serving  tKe  morliai-madio  selection  lt»(t>en 


Somefn/n  to  shout  about . . . 


Anderson 
Newspapers 

Sell  ^  of  Indiana's 
7th  County  Market 
9th  City  Market 


“service  0  ads  help  sell  space  by  serving  srds  users 


8  Ways  a  Service- Ad  in  SRDS 
Helps  Sell  Space 

1  It  help*  known  prospect*  recall  the  gist  of  tho  sole*  story 
your  representatives  ond  your  promotion  ore  telling. 

2  It  helps  unknown  prospects  to  decide  to  coll  in  your 
representatives. 

2  It  goes  to  agency-client  conferences. 

e  It  remains  instantly  accessible  to  the  SRDS  user  who  is 
working  nights  or  weekends. 

S  It  provides  liftoble  material  for  inclusion  in  medio 
proposals. 

a  It  mokes  possible  o  good  "action"  closing  for  other 
promotion,  directing  prospects  to  Servtce-Ads  in  SRDS  for 
more  information,  fast. 

7  It  keeps  your  story  in  the  only  place  you  con  be  certain 
that  everyone  who  sees  it  is  interested  in  newspapers 
right  then. 

8  It  provides  o  "lost  chonce"  point  from  which  o  prospect 
con  get  a  final  "briefing"  on  your  story  before  he  mokes 
his  rinat  decision. 
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RjETAIL  advertisers 

know  the  Los  Angeles 

HERALD-EXPRESS 

to  be  a  newspaper  of 
tremendous  advertising 
RKPONSE^^/ 


IF  YOU  want  sates 
you'll  GET  them  from 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening 

HERAIO-EXPRESS 

"Los  Angtits  FIRST  Metropolitan  Newspaper" 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney^  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


AAAA 

continued  from  page  16 
“When  the  system  was  questioned 
by  several  large  advertisers  in  the 
late  1920’s,  we  and  the  advertis¬ 
ers  engaged  James  W.  Young  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  con¬ 
duct  a  study  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  called  ‘Advertising 
Agency  Compensation’  and  still  re¬ 
mains  pretty  much  the  definitive 
work  on  the  subject.” 

The  second  endeavor  of  this 
committee  is  the  encouragement 
of  sound  standards  of  agency  rec¬ 
ognition  among  media.  Too  many 
people,  Mr.  Scheidker  said,  are 
unaware  of  the  need  for  high 
standards  of  agency  recognition, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  situation  is  not  good. 

Agencies  are  recognized  by  in¬ 
dividual  media  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  recognition  by  the 
various  media  associations  such 
as  the  Amercan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  which  has 
gone  quite  extensively  into  this. 
No  medium  has  to  recognize  an 
agency  if  it  does  not  want  to, 
even  if  it  has  been  recommended. 

Said  Mr.  Scheidker,  “If  adver¬ 
tising  is  going  to  grow  it  has  to 
be  successful;  it  has  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  created  by  skillful 
agencies.  This  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  big  agencies.  A  small  opera¬ 
tor  can  certainly  be  good.  It  does 
mean  a  bona  fide,  independent 
operation,  soundly  run,  well  staffed 
and  adequately  financed.” 

One  of  the  first  efforts  to  de¬ 
fine  “adequate”  agency  service  was 
the  Agency  Service  Standards, 
adopted  at  the  second  convention 
of  the  AAAA  in  1918.  They  show 
that  an  agency,  before  attempting 
copy  or  art  for  the  client,  should 
study  the  client’s  product  or  serv¬ 
ice,  analyze  the  market  for  it,  know 
the  distribution,  sales  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  of  the  client, 
know  all  the  media  which  can  be 
profitably  used,  and  formulate  a 
definite  advertising  plan. 

Third  field  of  hustling  activity 
for  the  media  relations  committee 
involves  promoting  understanding 
of  the  cash  discount  which  grew 
up  with  the  commission  system. 
The  commission  system  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  pay  the  agency,  Mr. 
Scheidker  explained,  but  media 
didn’t  want  agencies  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  or  to  feel  that  money 
takes  the  place  of  talent;  nor  did 
media  want  agencies  competing  on 
a  basis  of  their  bank  accounts. 
The  discount  was  established  as 
a  stimulus  for  the  advertiser  to 
pay  promptly,  thus  getting  the 
agency,  which  is  the  contracting 
and  financially  responsible  party 
to  media,  off  the  monetary  hook. 

But  some  misconceptions  grew 
up  along  with  the  discount 
theory.  Some  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  thought  the  agency  kept  the 
two  per  cent  and  added  it  to  their 
15  per  cent  or  that  the  two  per 


cent  was  so  small  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary.  They,  therefore,  did  away 
with  it  after  World  War  II.  The 
AAAA  trundled  out  the  heavy 
artillery  and  still  is  firing  away  in 
behalf  of  the  advantages  of  the 
discount. 

A  committee  on  advertiser  re¬ 
lations  is  new,  with  James  M. 
Cecil  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  lnt„ 
as  chairman. 

There  have,  however,  been  spe¬ 
cial  committees  in  this  field.  One 
of  these  engaged  Elmo  Roper  to 
make  a  survey  of  top  executives, 
including  union  presidents,  to  see 
what  they  thought  of  advertising 
people  and  advertising  generally. 
Found  was  a  great  recognition 
of  the  value  of  advertising 
among  executives  of  companies 
dealing  in  packaged  consumer 
goods,  but  less  where  industrial, 
capital  goods  or  utilities  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  of  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  for  advertising  people  gen¬ 
erally  were  in  that  class  of  opin¬ 
ions  best  left  unheralded. 

These  findings  strengthened  the 
AAAA  opinion  that  much  more 
work  was  needed  in  this  field  of 
advertiser  relations — it  caused  an 
intensification  of  effort. 

Another  important  committee  is 
that  devoted  to  government,  pub¬ 
lic  and  educator  relations.  Wil¬ 
liam  Reydel  of  Cunningham  i 
Walsh,  Inc.,  is  its  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee 
is  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  and  related  activities  to  pro¬ 
mote  advertising.  AAAA  helps  to 
sponsor  the  Advertising  Council 
and  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America;  AAAA  members  are  on 
the  boards  of  each  as  well  as  on 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation;  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  represented  on  ^ 
board  of  the  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  West  and  various  ad¬ 
vertising  and  distribution  groups 
within  the  government. 

This  committee  also  worfe  wjtlt 
educators,  mainly  advertising  i®- 
structors.  But  there  still  is  much 
to  be  done,  according  to  AAAA, 
mainly  with  economics  educatora 
A  14-point  plan  to  help  advH- 
tising  instructors  involves  fid® 
trips  to  agencies,  sending  adver¬ 
tising  publications  and  materials  to 
instructors  and  students. 

When  the  AAAA  was  foundwi 
its  first  chairman,  William  H. 
Johns,  was  made  head  of  the  W 
Information  Committee  un(te 
President  Wilson.  Hence  tw 
AAAA  served  the  government  m 
World  War  I.  In  World  War  U 
the  AAAA  and  the  ANA  got  t» 
War  Advertising  Council  going  ^ 
cooperation  with  newspapers  a™ 
other  media.  After  the  War,  Pr®' 
dent  Truman  asked  the  organ®- 
tion  to  stay  in  force  and  it  ^ 
continued  as  the  Advertisul 
Council. 


(Next:  Executive  Section) 
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Wresting  Secrets  from  Pacific  Depths 


on  a  slender,  immensely  strong  Bethle¬ 
hem  steel  cable.  T  his  cable,  made  up  of 
125  individual  steel  wires,  is  30,000  feet 
long,  and  weighs  10  tons.  The  stress  in 
so  long  a  cable  results  much  more  from 
its  own  weight  than  from  the  2-ton  load 
it  is  asked  to  support.  To  keep  the  cable’s 
weight  as  low  as  possible,  it  was  made 
in  tapered  form. 

Apart  from  strength,  the  cable  must 
have  protection  against  corrosion,  for  it 
is  continually  e.xposed  to  sea  water  and 
air,  and  Bethlehem  built  it  from  wires 
having  a  tight  bethanized  coating  of  cor¬ 
rosion-resisting  zinc. 

With  the  cable  thus  shielded  against 
corrosive  attack,  oceanographers  on  board 
the  Baird  can  long  rely  on  it  to  help  them 
wrest  new  knowledge  from  the  ocean’s 
mysterious  lower  depths. 


The  above  picture  was  taken  while 
scientists  on  board  tbe  oceanographic 
research  ves.sel  Spencer  F.  Baird  were 
making  deep-sea  studies  off  Tahiti  in  the 
far  Pacific,  during  a  recent  e.xpedition 
covering  17,000  nautical  miles. 

Valuable  discoveries  made  during  this 
long  voyage  included  the  location  of  an 
undersea  mountain  rising  25,000  feet 
from  the  ocean  floor,  as  well  as  more  de¬ 
tailed  e.vploration  of  a  submarine  ditch 
five  times  as  deep  as  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Oceanographic  e.xpeditions  call  for  an 
array  of  strange  gear,  such  as  “probes”  to 
record  temperatures  of  the  silt  at  the 
ocean  floor,  dredges  to  bring  up  speci¬ 
mens  of  deep-sea  life,  and  devices  to 
sample  ocean  water  at  various  depths. 

These  instruments  are  lowered  from 
the  deck  of  the  Baird  deep  into  the  sea 


Device  for  recording  sea  temperatures  at  various 
depths  being  lowered  from  afterdeck  of  research 
vessel,  attached  to  end  of  tapered  steel  cable. 
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conservation  practices  brought  6ve  oiitstandio; 
men  from  all  over  the  country  to  his  CBS  Radio 


of  soda  water.  Tf  the  bottle  is  opened  and 
gas  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  thing  goes  flat 
an  oil  field  is  produced  wide  open  and  thep; 
sure  gets  too  low,  then  the  field  goes  flat  a' 


you  lose  a  lot  of  oil  which  you  never  re 


MURROW:  Would  someone  please  expl 


to  me  hole  oilmen  inject  gas  or  icaltr 


get  more  oil  out  of  the  ground? 


LOVEJOY:  If  your  natural  forces  become 


hausted,  then  you  have  to  pump  in  water 
gas  to  provide  artificial  forces.  The  best  li? 
to  do  this  is  before  the  natural  forces  a 


exhausted.  In  the  New  Hope  Field  of 


Texas,  natural  forces  were  very  small 


to  the  size  of  the  reservoir.  The  wells  ‘i"f 


flowing  before  the  field  was  completely  dri!. 
By  putting  in  an  artificial  water  flood  I 


For  a  new  free  booklet  on  oil  conservation,  “Oil  Con-Serres  For  You,” — write  to  Oil  Industry  Information  <  ioinniiii'' 
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EDWARD  R.  MURRDW  Interviews  5  Well-Known 
UIIIIICII~  -Hears  How  The  Dil  Industry  Makes  Sure  You 
Get  The  Most  From  Each  Drop  of  Oil 


My  name  is  George  L. 
Parkhurst.  !’m  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Oronite 
Chemi<.al  ('ompany,  San 
Francisco,  Ira  concerned 
with  petro-chemi<'als  and 
also  with  other  phases  of 
the  oil  industry. 


I’m  John  M.  Lovejoy, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
theSeaboard  Oil  Company 
-a  producing  oil  company 
with  a  production  of 
33,000  barrels  a  day  in 
various  parts  of  theUnited 
Slates. 


I’m  John  W.  Newton, 
Vice-President  of  the 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  in  charge  of  refining. 
I’m  also  V  ice  -  President 
for  refining,  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 


Here  ure  the  highlights  of  Mr.  Marrow’s 
interview— one  of  the  most  important  dis¬ 
cussions  ever  held  on  conserving  the  nation’s 
oil  supply,  and  its  significance  to  you  as  an 
American: 


MURROW:  Dr.  DeGolyer— you're  one  of  the 
greatest  geologists  in  this  or  any  other 
country— how  much  oil  do  we  have  avail- 
able  in  the  V.S.? 


DeGOLYER:  .About  30  billion  barrels  in  proven 
resources— almost  4  times  what  we  had  in  1925. 


MURROW:  Are  we  finding  as  much  oil  here 
as  we're  using  up? 


DeGOLYER:  The  available  statistics  indicate 
that,  yes,  on  the  average,  we  have  found  as 
much  oil  each  year  as  we’ve  used. 


MURROW:  I'd  like  to  ask— what's  happened 
to  the  wasteful,  old-fashioned  gusher  we 
used  to  see? 


THOMPSON;  Well,  in  the  old  open  flow  days, 
every  man  got  all  he  could  under  “devil-take- 
the-hindmost”  production.  That  was  very  waste¬ 
ful.  Wells  would  blow  their  heads  off,  gush 
for  a  while,  then  go  flat. 


NEWTON:  In  1901  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  we  had 
.America’s  original  gushers  at  “Spindletop.” 
One  flowed  at  the  rate  of  100,000  barrels  a 
day,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  contrast  with 
today’s  efficient  practice,  little  of  the  oil  in 
the  ground  was  recovered. 


THOMPSON:  In  those  days  we  recovered  only 
25  to  30%  of  the  oil  in  the  ground.  In  East 
Texas  today,  by  carefully  conserving  reservoir 
energy,  we  are  not  content  unless  we  get  up 
to  80%  recovery. 


MURROW:  What  do  you  mean  by  conserv¬ 
ing  reservoir  energy?  is  this  a  key  prob¬ 
lem  in  oil  conservation? 


DeGOLYER:  It’s  the  basic  problem— keeping 
the  pressure  on  the  oil  in  the  reservoir.  An 
oil  field  has  been  best  compared  to  a  bottle 


the  natural  pressures  were  gone,  we  ve 
tained  production  there  for  many  years. 


MURROW:  WTiat  are  oilmen  doing  to  eor 
serve  oil  once  it  gets  to  the  refinery? 


NEWTON:  I’d  like  to  comment  on  that.  j 
developed  new  refining  processes,  jirimif- 1 
catalytic  cracking,  alkylation,  poK  imTizatioHj 
etc.  and  learned  how  to  make  better  use<* 
gases  formed  in  some  of  these  operations,  li" 


My  name  is  E.  DeGolyer. 
I’m  a  geologist  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  oil  producer. 
My  chief  interest  is  in  the 
evploration  of  oil  and  the 
estimation  of  oil  reserves. 


'  ii  m 


I'm  General  Ernest  O. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  t'om- 
mission  —  a  conservation 
agency  of  our  state 
charged  by  law  to  prevent 
waste  of  natural  resources 
like  oil  and  gas. 


MEET  THE  PANEL: 
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“They  Even  Put 
Waste  to  Work...” 
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ar#*  ref)r<xlin*e<l  on  the*e  paces  to  hrinjr  yon  one  o! 
llie  most  itn|H»rtant  iHsriissions  e\t*r  lieM  on  coii> 
servinc  tiu*  iiJlion’s  oil  supply. 


New  York  City.  Mr.  Morrow  tpiestioneil  lii!- 
(ideniilieil  at  left)  lor  over  2  hours.  I  lii? 
j'  -Nif  interview  was  rerunletl  on  tj(»e.  Its  hiuhlicht? 


this  ronniry.  In  tlie  coimtrips  where  govern¬ 
ments  themselves  have  tried  to  develop  their 
own  resources,  they  have  been  completely  un¬ 
successful.  To  illustrate,  in  Russia  they  have 
not  been  able  to  increase  their  oil  production 
materially  over  the  last  twenty  years— and 
their  oil  p<itentialities  are  vast. 

DoQOLYER:  The  l.'I.OOO  small  and  large  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  L'.  S.  don’t  all  think  alike.  1 
might  look  at  all  the  data  on  a  certain  prospect 
and  decide  it  didn't  justify  the  cost  of  a  well. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  might  think  differently  and  drill 
it.  Even  if  both  of  us  thought  it  was  bad.  there 
would  he  some  third  fellow  who  came  along 
and  drilled  it.  That’s  itne  reason  we  find  as 
much  oil  as  we  do.  and  find  it  as  fast  as  we  have. 

PARKHURST:  .Mr.  Newton  has  mentioned  new 
refining  processes  and  improvements  in  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  has  been  stimulated  greatly  by  com¬ 
petition  in  research.  Companies,  large  and 
small,  all  coin|>eting  to  bring  out  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  and  do  a  better  job  of  processing  tbe  crmle 
oil.  have  made  a  great  contrihiition— 

RIURROW:— .Solhfi/  good  ronxercalion  prac- 
ticex  extend  throughout  the  entire  in- 
duKtry? 

PARKHURST:  'I'lial’s  true.  Going  beyond  pro¬ 
duction  and  refineries,  conservation  never 
ceaso.  The  oil  industry  bas  worked  with  the 
automotive  [X'ople.  ec|iMpment  manufacturers 
and  consumers  to  get  better  use  out  of  oil 
products  and  to  give  belter  value. 

Our  lubricating  oils  have  been  improved  to 
the  ixdnt  where  engine  overhauls  are  much 
h-ss  frequent.  .\n  automobile  will  go  farther 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Fuel  oil  has  Iwen  up¬ 
graded  by  more  efficient  combustion  and  better 
oil  burners.  And.  so,  conservation  extends  from 
the  oil  in  the  ground  to  the  final,  individual 
user. 


I  and  tl: 
es  flat,  i 
the  pt' 
i  flat  a; 


Ij'mI  to  years  ago.  twice  the  quantity  of  useful 
;rdii<N  can  now  be  iditained  from  a  barrel 
'  crude. 

••yRROW:  That's  conservation  iinleed. 
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•ifWTON:  We  are  now  able  to  meet  the  re- 
;  Ti  rill  nts  of  the  pidriic  out  of  2Vj  billion 
ciiU  of  crude  yearly.  Without  these  many 
process  improvements  we  would  have  Ui-ed 
about  .5  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  last  year. 

.Vlso.oil  products  have  constantly  been  made 
better.  The  fact  that  two  gallons  of  today’s  gas- 
I  '  do  the  work  that  three  did  in  192.v  shows 
c  outstanding  achievement  in  quajity.  This 
'  real  conservation. 

•URROW:  Mr,  Mewtoii,  I  irouder  ij  you 
'ould  tell  u»  a  little  about  soiue  of  the 
nlhr-r  products  you  people  make  from  oil? 

KEWton:  Pelndeum  products  go  into  prodiic- 
"  of  insecticides,  fungicides,  antifreeze,  rle- 
nt'.  etc.  Today  there  are  something  like 
= 'hiiii-aiii|  different  products  of  varying  types 
^'b'  from  petroleum. 


lat.  ^ 

irincips-: 
It  ri22**-‘ 

!er  u« 
ions. 


*URR0W:  This  is  down  your  Hue.  Mr. 
orkhursi.  IfTiat  about  the  use  oj  petro- 
products  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
cJlbetiV  rubber? 


PARKHURST:  That’s  very  iinporlaut.  Nearly 
all  syiithetu’  rubber  today  comes  from  |M'tro- 
leiim.  Other  things  in  the  same  general  cate¬ 
gory  are  plastics,  paints,  textile  fibres  — great 
varieties  of  things  we  don't  normally  think  of 
as  petndeuin  products. 

MURROW:  Somebody  told  me  you  were 
even  couserring  the  smell  of  oil  these 
days.  Is  this  true? 

NEWTON:  ^es.  There  is  one  smell  that  i-  be¬ 
ing  conserved  and  actually  being  used.  That’s 
in  the  recovery  of  sulphur.  With  some  oils, 
sidphur  gases  are  generated,  which  we  can 
recover  and  so  make  possible  their  conversion 
to  sidpbiiric  acid.  This  acid  helps  manufacture 
hun<lre(ls  of  prorlucts. 

PARKHURST:  That's  an  example  of  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  whu'li  was  not  only  a  wasit — its  smell  was 
a  nuisance.  Taking  that  waste  product  and  up¬ 
grading  it  into  a  valuable  chemical  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  conservation. 

MURROW:  With  all  the  thousauds  of  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  how 
much  has  cttmpetitiou  contributed  to  oil 
conserration  ? 

LOVEJOY:  I  think  com|ietition  is  probably  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  oil  industry  in 


A'IERIcw  PeTKOI.KI  M  INSTI Tl  'l  E,  Box  1.v3.  50  West  50th  Street,  New  Aork  20,  N.  Y. 
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EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
SUMS  UP... 

It  <eeni!«  t«»  me.  that  thrt^r  five  dis* 
tiiitfiiidHMl  tMliiieii  say  thU: 

Nature  liU'*  jsiveii  iiw  a  Mraltli  <»f 
pelroleiini,  tuit  it  in  not  rirre'«'iarily 
iiiexliaii’^tihle.  Man,  thmiifth  hi'i'^kitU 
and  inifeniiil>  ,  ha'*  cflMivrrted  |>etrole* 
urn  to  hit*  ov«n  iitae.  \nd  now  man  — 
the  nil  indii'itr> — i-  trying  through 
'.oiind  entiM'r^  atinii  to  aA^iirr 
FIRST,  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  oil  i*>  prmIuriMl  from  each  field. 
SECOND,  that  re'.earrher^are  limling 
new  ways  to  provide  new  oil  wtipplie'* 
for  the  future. 

THIRD,  that  oil.om*e  taken  from  the 
*  ground,  i^  procesfietl  efficiently  to 

meet  the  coii'^umerV  neeilH. 

'I  he  one  thing  I  alread>  knew  wa< 
that  all  thU  pay9  off  in  effective  M^rv. 
ice  U»  the  public. 

Hear  tjflirarti  R.  Murrote  on  CBS 
RadhK  Monday  through  Friday; 
$ee**Per»on  to  Peraon^**  hi»  new 
TF  ahow,  CftS-TI '  Friday  nighta. 
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CAMs  Air  Their  Views 
On  Typing  Want  Ads 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel, 

CAM  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Should  ad  takers  and  telephone 
solicitors  be  required  to  type  their 
copy?  There  are  two  fairly  definite 
sides  to  this  question. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a 
large  mid-western  newspaper  the 
other  day  said  he  had  been  waiting 
in  vain  for  a  clearcut  discussion  of 
this  issue  as  his  phone  room  was 
poised  to  use  typewriters  if  a  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  of  our  Classified 
Clinic  Panel  showed  this  to  be  the 
proper  move. 

•Accordingly,  we  put  the  question 
to  the  experts  and  the  answer  has 
come  three  to  two  in  favor  of 
typewriters  in  the  phone  room.  We 
shall  first  hear  from  those  in  favor 
of  typewriters,  one  of  whom  is 
Jerry  Woodard,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Herald-Post  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  ANCAM’s  Advisory 
Board.  He  says; 

“We  have  been  using  typewriters 
in  the  phone  room  for  several 
years  and  find  them  practical. 

“Fundamentally,  the  object  of  a 
phone  room  is  that  of  selling  all 
the  advertising  you  can,  and  to 


serve  the  advertiser  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  By  using  type¬ 
writers,  you  can  accomplish  both 
of  these  simply  because: 

“1.  A  girl  can  type  faster  than 
she  can  write,  and  typewriters  are 
cheaper  than  salaries;  as  a  result, 
each  girl  can  produce  more. 

“2.  Typewritten  copy  is  legible 
and  easier  for  the  composing  room 
to  handle.  It  helps  eliminate  errors. 

“3.  Typing  copy  is  not  as  tedi¬ 
ous  as  writing  by  long  hand,  thus 
it  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  strain 
on  the  part  of  the  adtaker. 

“One  of  the  objections  to  using 
typewriters  is  the  belief  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  a  qualified  ad 
taker  who  has  typing  ability.  This 
is  a  misbelief,  for  many  excellent 
sales  people  can  type  at  a  fair  rate 
of  speed. 

“A  good  desk  posture  chair  and 
a  typewriter  added  to  the  efforts 
of  an  energetic  well-trained  girl 
will  gather  in  reams  of  linage.” 

Israel  Weinstein,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  concurs: 

“My  views  are  very  definite.  On 


TEST  it  jn  TULSA 


our  own  newspaper,  every  person 
in  our  Classified  Department  has  a 
knowledge  of  typing — it’s  a  ‘must.’ 
We  make  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

“While  a  good  many  of  our 
transient  ads  over  the  ad  counter 
and  in  the  phoneroom  are  written 
in  long  hand,  we,  nevertheless,  in¬ 
sist  that  commercial  copy  covering 
real  estate,  used  cars,  etc.,  be  typed. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  com¬ 
positors  are  prone  to  catch  errors 
quicker  at  a  glance  in  type  copy 
than  hand-written  and  in  the  long 
run  it  saves  much  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions.  Typing  also  helps  to  elim¬ 
inate  errors  which  necessitate  re¬ 
runs,  inconvenience  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  reduce  profit  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Reduces  Errors 

Le.slie  Ricketts,  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News,  goes  along  with 
typewriters  too: 

“We  have  tried  both  ways  over 
a  period  of  years  and  are  now 
pretty  well  agreed  that  typewriters 
do  save  us  a  lot  of  problems,  from 
the  composing  room  standpoint, 
due  to  hard-to-read  hand-written 
copy. 

“Actually,  it  isn’t  always  easy  to 
insist  on  typing  experience  as  a  re¬ 
quisite  for  Classified  Sales  person¬ 
nel,  but  most  of  the  time,  we  have 
been  able  to  find  someone  with 
real  sales  ability  plus  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  typewriter.  Un¬ 
questionably,  it  does  reduce  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  in  the  composing 
room  due  to  illegible  copy.” 

From  the  paper  with  the  largest 
evening  Classified  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  world,  the  Toronto 
Star,  we  get  a  negative  vote.  Says 
W.  D.  Sutherland: 

“We  do  not  use  typewriters  in 
our  phone  room.  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  it  in  the  past,  and 
have  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  beneficial. 

“There  is  the  drawback  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  find  ad  takers  who  can  type 
or  having  to  teach  them  to  type. 
There  is  the  presumed  advantage, 
of  course,  of  having  good  copy 
for  the  composing  room,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  practice  we  have 
found  that  this  does  not  reduce 
errors.  And,  of  course,  even  the 
most  silent  typewriter  does  make 
some  noi.sc.” 

Large  Handwriting 

Another  negative  vote  comes 
from  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  who 
says:  “Typewriters  in  the  phone 
room — we  don’t  use  them.”  Here’s 
his  reasoning: 

“We  found  that  many  who  did 
not  use  typewriters,  and  some  who 
did.  said  that  it  was  not  as  easy  to 
re-arrange  copy  as  when  taken  in 
manuscript;  others  complained  of 
the  noise. 

“We  have  observed  that  our 
Composing  Room  makes  more  er¬ 
rors  in  typewritten  copy  submit¬ 
ted  by  advertisers  than  in  manu¬ 
script  copy. 

“The  characters  of  manuscript 
are  large  and  more  easily  read.  In 
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cases  where  the  manuscript  is  not 
so  good,  the  printer  takes  more 
pains  to  puzzle  out  the  writing.  He 
seems  to  slide  over  the  easily  read 
typewritten  page. 

“Objections  were  obvious.  The 
deciding  factor  for  us  was  this:— 
“We  have  many  employes  who 
have  been  with  us  for  years  and 
who  do  not  type.  Some  would 
learn  easily,  others  although  intel¬ 
ligent,  seem  to  have  no  manual 
dexterity. 

“We  can  not  drop  them  in  vie» 
of  the  fact  that  their  other  work 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.  We 
might  easily  reduce  their  efficiency 
by  making  them  operate  awkward¬ 
ly.  We  do  not  have  other  available 
positions  to  which  they  could  be 
transferred,  so  we  put  the  idea  on 
ice. 

“In  practice,  we  forbid  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  ads  in  shorthand  or  abbre¬ 
viated  script,  to  be  copied  over 
later;  since  that  practice  leads  to 
im]X)rtant  omissions  and  some¬ 
times  difficulty  in  reading  cold 
notes.  However,  we  find  script 
about  as  fast  as  the  typewriter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  discussion  de¬ 
lays  typing. 

“For  a  paper  that  accepts  great 
quantities  of  text  already  prepared 
in  real  estate  offices,  this  objection 
would  not  hold.  We,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  to  send  out  and  get  the  original 
copy.” 

Stay  with  the  Pencil 

And  now,  you  have  heard  from 
the  panel  and  while  we  concede 
that  the  ayes  have  it,  it  remains 
only  to  hear  from  me.  If  you  ate 
not  using  forms  which  require  a 
typewriter,  I  say  stay  with  the  lead 
pencil — it  makes  scratching  out  so 
much  easier.  This  writer  has  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  typing  a  Classified 
ad  is  somewhat  like  doing  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  with  a  fountain  pen. 
The  very  nature  of  the  work  re¬ 
quires  changes  and  substitutions 
and  we  wonder  if  the  ad  taker 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  spoil  her  nicely 
typed  ad  just  for  the  sake  of  im¬ 
proving  a  word  or  phrase. 

■ 

NEA  Fall  Meetings 
Set  ior  Oct.  16-17 

Chicago 

U.  S.  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of 
Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Postal  Committee  on  Study  of  Re¬ 
vision  of  Postal  Rates,  is  scheduled 
to  address  the  Oct.  17  luncheon 
session  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association’s  Fall  meeting  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel  here,  Oct.  16-17. 

NEA  members  will  attend  a  re¬ 
ception  in  their  honor  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  Oct.  15,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  convention  sessions  on  Fri¬ 
day.  President  Alan  C.  McIntosh. 
Luverne  (Minn.)  Star-Herald, 
preside  at  the  opening  “Round 
Robin”  session. 

Walter  Williams,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  will  speak  at 
the  Saturday  morning  session 
under  the  topic,  “It  Happens  Every 
Thursday.” 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  17,  1953 
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SMEREKOTE 


Name 


Address 


Examining  "Spherekote  Drawsheet 
in  the  Chicago  plant  of  Drovers 
Journal  Press  ore  day  Pressroom 
Superintendent  Michael  Mulcahy 
(left)  and  night  Pressman  Superin¬ 
tendent  Edward  Hayes. 


at  all  4  Drovers  Journal  Press  plants 

“SPHEREKOTE  ”  Type  26  Drawsheets 
cut  first  impression  offset 

"QUALITY  OF  PRINTING  has  always  been  the  goal  of  and  they  proved  to  be  the  only  practical  answer  to 
the  Drovers  Journal  Press,”  write  these  well-known  our  problem.  Yes,  for  clean  first-impression  print- 
pressmen.  ‘‘We  tried  about  every  product  that  ing,  we’ll  take ‘Spherekote’ Drawsheets  every  time, 
came  along  to  overcome  first  impression  offset.  Incidentally,  our  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St.  Louis 


‘‘Then  we  tried  ‘Spherekote’  Type  26  Drawsheets  plants  get  the  same  good  results  from  this  product.’ 

Tougher,  longer-lasting,  glass  bead  surfaced  '"Spherekote"  Type  26  Drawsheets  will  solve 
your  offset  problems,  too.  Get  free  swatch  and  full  information  with  the  coupon  below. 


FREE  SWATCH! 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  EP<]q3  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Q  Please  send  me  full  information  and  price  list  plus 
free  swatch  of  ''Spherekote"  Drawsheets.  Q  Have 
3M  Salesman  call. 


Campany . 


City . Zone. .  .State. 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO..  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. — also  makers  of  "Spherekote”  Brand  Tympan  Covers  and 
Frisket  Papers,  "3M”  Brand  Sensitized-Aluminum  Photo-Offset  Plates.  "Scotchlite"  Reflective  Sheeting,  "Scotch"  Brand  Pressure-Sensitive 
Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound  Recording  Tape,  "Underaeal"  Rubberized  Coating,  "Safety-Walk”  Non-slip  Surfacing,  "3M”  Abrasives,  "3.M”  Ad¬ 
hesives.  General  Export:  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  I^ndon.  Ont.,  Can. 

I 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Robert  St  John  Recalls 
His  Years  of  Reporting 

By  Professor  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THIS  WAS  MY  WORLD.  By  Robert  St. 
John.  New  York  Doiibleday  and  Com¬ 
pany.  380  pp.  $3.95. 


When  a  reporter  as  fertile  in 
experience  and  cultivated  in  nar¬ 
rative  as  Robert  St.  John  writes 
about  a  quarter-century  of  news 
and  newspapering,  his  crop  of  re¬ 
miniscence  is  bound  to  be  luscious 
and  bumper.  Mr.  St.  John  was 
brought  up  on  Chicago’s  West 
Side,  moved  with  his  adolescence 
to  the  swankier  suburb  Oak  Park, 
covered  New  York  and  the  world, 
and  now  lives  in  Switzerland. 

His  cosmopolitan  recollection 
seems  warmest  of  his  early  days 
in  Chicago.  He  snorts  at  A.  J. 
Liebling’s  touching  second  base 
there  briefly  for  the  New  Yorker 
with  the  doubt  that  Chicago  was 
ever  as  lusty  as  its  newspapermen 
had  claimed.  But  Mr.  St.  John  re¬ 
calls  Carl  Sandburg’s  “Smoke  and 
Steel,’’  written  while  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Ben  Hecht’s  “1001  Afternoons,” 
and  Harry  Hansen’s  “Midwest 
Portraits,’’  written  while  Ben  and 
Harry  were  also  on  the  News.  And 
since  Robert  St.  John  had  been  a 
News  reporter  himself  in  the  never 
sweet-and-low-voiced  ’20s,  he  re¬ 
calls  that  Liebling  was  wrong  and 
that  Chicago  was  everything — both 
rugged  and  beautiful — that  Hecht 


and  Han.sen,  Sandburg  and  Herge- 
sheimer  had  said  it  was. 

There  was  the  19-year-old  from 
the  Cicero  district  who  had  her 
third  baby,  a  boy,  at  Jane  Addams’ 
Hull  House,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  one-graph  story 
dropped  on  assignment  desks  by 
pneumatic  tube  from  the  City 
News  Bureau.  One  paper  printed  it 
because  the  city  editor  himself, 
with  his  sole  chuckle  of  the  month, 
wrote  this  head  for  it:  “AN¬ 
OTHER  CIT\'  EDITOR  IS 
BORN.” 

And  there  was  gangland’s  Val¬ 
entine  Day  massacre  in  a  garage. 
And  Carl  Wanderer  who  marched 
to  the  gallows  singing  to  his  mur¬ 
dered  bride  in  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
“Old  Pal  of  Mine.”  His  voice 
came  clear  when  they  pulled  the 
black  hood  over  his  face,  like 
tones  from  a  muted  violin.  There 
was  Big  Jim  Collosimo.  And  there 
was  A1  Capone  with  whose  retain¬ 
ers  reporter  St.  John  had  clashed. 
«  *  * 

But  there  were  also  virile 
young  writers,  among  them  Charles 
MacArthur  and  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son.  There  were  exploring  paint¬ 
ers,  and  Adler  planetarium,  the 
Field  museum,  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vard,  and  the  Lake  Shore.  Mr. 
St.  John  recalls  the  dawn  breeze 
from  Lake  Michigan  that  “was  like 


a  drink  of  champagne,”  and  the 
rowdy,  two-fisted  determination  to 
build  beauty  for  what  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  called  “the  meatpackers  to 
the  world.”  Once  someone  re¬ 
marked,  the  author  writes: 

“Our  streets  go  right  down  to 
the  lake  but  there  isn’t  a  park 
along  the  waterfront!” 

Chicago  replied: 

“We’ll  make  one!” 

“But  you  can’t  haul  skyscrapers 
from  the  edge  of  the  lake!” 

Chicago  laughed  at  the  doubt¬ 
ing.  “She  could  move  the  build¬ 
ings  if  she  wanted  to.  Instead  she 
made  a  park  out  of  water:  dumped 
millions  of  tons  of  garbage  and 
earth  into  the  lake — pushed  the 
shore  out  half  a  mile.” 

*  *  * 

Chicago  was  fusty  all  right,  and 
in  spots  enough  for  any  metrop¬ 
olis,  quite  beautiful  in  brain  and 
landscape.  It  still  is — and  still 
proud  of  the  wine  of  its  youth  in 
the  ’20’s.  Last  month  this  reviewer 
rode  a  taxi  in  Chicago — past  the 
site  of  the  Valentine  Day  massa¬ 
cre  and  by  old  reporting-day 
haunts  around  22nd  and  Wabash. 
He  had  been  on  the  News  too  in 
the  ’20s,  and  half  to  himself  he 
remarked,  “This  place  has  sure 
cleaned  up  and  quieted  down!” 

The  grizzle-haired  driver  swung 
his  cab  to  the  curb  and  shook  a 
twisted  finger  at  his  passenger: 

“Let  me  tell  you  something,”  he 
said.  “Chicago’s  just  as  tough  and 
hairy  as  it  ever  was!” 

*  ^  ^ 

Robert  St.  John,  who  later 
worked  for  the  Record  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York,  tells  off-the-record  de¬ 
tails  of  great  news  stories — too  de¬ 
tailed  to  recount  here — and  illumi¬ 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE 

aijuoiiiices  the  opening  of  its  European  News  Bureau 
at  13,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris  (H) 
and  the  appointment  of 


BLAIR  BOLLES 

as  resident  correspondent. 

October  15,  1953 
Toledo  4,  Ohio 
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nating  anecdotes  of  great  cit) 
rooms.  Modestly  and  candidly  he 
re-lives  the  Seabury  investigation, 
the  shooting  of  Two-Gun  Crowley, 
writes  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  Max 
Bodenheim,  Bernard  Baruch,  Min¬ 
nie  Maddern  Fiske,  A1  Smith,  and 
Albert  Einstein. 

He  writes  vividly,  swiftly-mov¬ 
ing,  and  with  gifted  empathy.  Hij 
writing-greasepaint  never  shows. 
And  that  is  his  writer’s  best  Je- 
vice.  His  craftsmanship  is  like 
lipstick.  When  lipstick  looks  like 
plenty  of  red  corpuscles,  it’s  lovely. 
When  it  looks  like  lipstick,  it’s 
pretty  awful. 

Here  Is  a  Lexicon 
OI  Chemical  Terms _ 

STEWART’S  SCIEN'nFIC  DICTION¬ 
ARY.  Fourth  edition.  By  Jeffry  B. 
Stewart.  Alexandria,  Va.:  Stewen 
Research  Laboratory.  788  pp.  $10.60. 


Here  is  a  quick-reference  dic¬ 
tionary  of  chemical  terms.  Ink 
oil,  for  instance,  is  defined  as  a 
specially  processed  linseed  oil  used 
in  manufacturing  lithographic  inks 
and  varnishes.  Its  viscosity  lies 
between  B  and  E  on  the  Gardner 
viscosity  scale.  Viscosity  is  of 
course  also  defined  fully.  Briefly, 
it  is  a  resistance  to  flow. 

An  inkometer  is  an  instrument 
“which  indicates  the  consistency 
of  an  ink  in  terms  of  the  frictional 
torque  of  the  ink  between  rollen 
wet  with  the  ink.”  A  hogshead,  a 
cask  measuring  from  100  to  140 
gallons,  derives  its,  name  from  the 
Dutch  word  “okshooft,”  meaning 
ox-head,  once  branded  on  the  cask 

Library  of  Congress  Lists 
Papers  lor  Microfilm _ 

SELECTED  I-IST  OF  UNITED  STATES 
NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMENDED  FOE 
PRESERVATION  BY  THE  ALA  COM- 
MITl'EE  ON  COOPERATIVE  MICRO- 
Pn,M  PROJECTS.  Edited  by  tl» 
Union  Calalos  Division.  Library  of 
Coiiirrcss.  Washington.  25.  D.  C. 


Historians  have  long  regarded 
newspaper  files  as  an  indispensable 
source  for  the  chronicle  of  living. 
And  for  just  as  many  years  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  urged  a 
cooperative  program  for  micro¬ 
filming  all  library  materials  in  need 
of  preservation.  Their  recommen¬ 
dation  of  course  includes  newspa¬ 
pers  as  major  items.  And  finally 
the  Union  Catalog  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  published 
a  list.  The  selection  is  judicious  and 
scholarly  though  not  at  present 
complete. 

■ 

Duram  in  Sales  Post 
On  Family  Weekly 

William  H.  Marriott,  publishef 
of  Family  Weekly,  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  in  36  Sunday  newspapers, 
has  appointed  George  Duram  a* 
eastern  advertising  sales  manager 
for  the  organization.  Mr.  Duram, 
who  has  been  with  the  publication 
since  June,  was  formerly  media 
director  of  Lever  Bros. 

Jack  Gilmer  continues  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Family  Weekly- 
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AMERICAN  MAKES 


HISTORY  WITH  THE 
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Now -Transcontinental  Travel 

UNDER  §  HOURS 

on  the  New  DC*7  Flagship 


In  introducing  tlic  new  IX  -/  I  lagsliip,  American  Airl  i  ncs 
again  demonstrates  its  leadership  in  air  trans|K)rtation  with 
the  lirst  iioii'ilop  coast-to-coast  service.  For  the  first  time  in 
hisiorv— and  at  no  e.\tra  fare— travelers  will  span  the 
nation  in  less  than  eight  hours. 

Highlighting  the  manv  new  developments  in  this  magnificent 
Flagship  are  the  sivcial  soundpr(K)fing  that  makes  it  the 
quietest  plane  alolt,  the  new  .t2S0  horsepiwer  “  1  urlx) 
Com['H)und  engines,  and  an  air  conditioning  system  that 
operates  on  the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  air. 

Beginning  November  29th.  there  will  lx;  dailv  DC  -7  nonstop 
transcontinental  service  at  regular  Flagship  lares.  Make  vour 
resenation  with  American  Airlines  now.  Be  among  the  first 
travelers  in  history  to  enjoy  coast-to-coast  service  uotistop. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES'"^ 

Jicading  A.irUne 


\ 
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COURT  REVERSAL 

THE  THINKING  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  in  denying  the  appeal  of  the 
Corona  (Calif.)  Independent  in  the  municipal 
license  tax  case  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Why  .should  the  Court  at  this  time  reverse 
itself  in  the  face  of  many  precedents  uphold¬ 
ing  the  First  Amendment?  The  dissent  of 
Justices  Douglas  and  Black  cited  one*  such 
precedent. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  is  not  at  issue.  The 
Independent  has  fought  the  license  tax, 
which  is  imposed  against  all  types  of  business, 
because  it  compels  the  payment  of  a  fee  for 
the  privilege  of  publishing  a  newspaper,  a 
right  and  freedom  which  is  already  guaranteed 
to  everyone  by  our  Constitution. 

No  newspaper  is  opposed  to  paying  legiti¬ 
mate  business  taxes.  But  this  tax,  in  effect  in 
hundreds  of  communities  around  the  country, 
requires  payment  before  a  newspaper  is  grant¬ 
ed  the  privilege  of  operating.  The  power  to 
grant  such  a  privilege  carries  with  it  the  power 
to  withhold  the  privilege,  and  no  local,  state 
or  national  body  has  that  power  under  our 
Constitution. 

*  * 

The  High  Court  has  previously  supported 
that  view.  In  Murdock  vs.  Pennsylvania,  cited 
by  the  dissenters  in  this  case,  the  Court  said: 

“A  state  may  not  impose  a  charge  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  right  granted  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Thus,  it  may  not  exact  a  li¬ 
cense  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  although  it  may  tax  the 
property  used  in,  or  the  income  derived  from, 
that  commerce,  so  long  as  those  taxes  are  not 
discriminatory.  A  license  tax  applied  to  ac¬ 
tivities  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
would  have  the  same  destructive  effect.  It  is 
true  that  the  First  .Amendment,  like  the  com¬ 
merce  clause,  draws  no  distinction  between 
license  taxes,  fixed  sum  taxes,  and  other  kinds 
of  taxes.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  tax 
and  its  destructive  influence.  The  power  to 
impose  a  license  tax  on  the  exercise  of  these 
freedoms  is  indeed  as  potent  as  the  pow'er  of 
censorship  which  this  Court  has  repeatedly 
struck  down.” 

The  Court  might  also  have  noted  Near  vs. 
Minnesota  or  Grossjean  vs  American  Press 
Co.,  or  Follet  vs  Town  of  McCormick  in 
which  the  decision  stated:  “The  exaction  of  a 
tax  as  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  great 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
is  as  obnoxious  as  the  imposition  of  a  censor¬ 
ship  or  a  previous  restraint.” 

♦ 

The  Corona  Municipal  Ordinance,  which  is 
identical  to  or  typical  of  measures  in  90%  of 
the  incorporated  cities  in  California  and  sim¬ 
ilar  to  many  in  other  states,  says:  “It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
to  commence,  carry  on  or  engage  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city  without  having  first  procured 
a  license  from  said  city  so  to  do.” 

If  any  city  in  this  country  can  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  anyone  to  exercise  the  freedom  of 
the  press  privilege  without  first  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  license  to  do  so,  then  we  no  longer 
have  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country  and 
our  Constitutional  guarantee  is  worthless. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  has  followed 
that  thinking  in  the  past,  has  left  the  way 
open  to  suppression  and  censorship. 


EDITCIDRIAL 


And  He  sayeth  unto  them,  Follow  me. — 
Matthew,  IV;  19.  _ 


lAPA 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  Press  Association 
once  again  has  exhibited  its  strength  and 
effectiveness  in  fighting  for  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  hemisphere.  Attendance  of  more 
than  200  editors  out  of  a  membership  of  309 
at  its  Mexico  City  conference,  indicates  the 
stature  of  the  organization. 

lAPA  has  not  been  all-victorious  in  its 
fight  against  censorship  and  suppression  of 
news  in  the  Americas.  As  out-going  president 
John  S.  Knight  stated,  the  Association  has 
suffered  more  defeats  than  victories  in  the 
past  year.  But  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
Association  by  dictators  and  would-be-dic¬ 
tators  that  is  significant. 

An  example  of  what  we  mean  was  the 
reply  to  the  conference  within  48  hours  by 
the  president  of  Cuba  to  criticism  of  his 
press  censorship.  Similar  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  year. 

lAPA  is  making  its  presence  felt,  other¬ 
wise  the  heads  of  sovereign  nations  would  not 
bother  to  acknowledge  its  existence. 

The  organization  has  a  great  future.  It  will 
not  only  become  a  more  powerful  influence  in 
protecting  freedom  of  the  press  but  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  important  as  a  vehicle 
for  improving  international  relations.  Already 
the  leading  editors  of  the  hemisphere  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  on  a  personal  basis  through 
these  conferences.  The  nations  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere  can  be  brought  closer  together  through 
such  personal  associations  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas. 


CLOSED  DOORS 

FOUR  HUNDRED  and  fifty  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  women  will  meet  for  two 
days  behind  closed  doors  in  Washington  next 
week  at  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  Conference. 
They  will  hear  official  views  on  international 
communism  and  what  private  citizens  are  do¬ 
ing  to  combat  it. 

What’s  the  necessity  for  closed  doors? 

The  goal  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  is  to 
enlist  25,000,000  Americans  as  active  parti¬ 
cipants  in  a  continuing  educational  campaign 
to  develop  greater  awareness  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  free  men  and  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  international  communism. 

The  Crusade  would  have  more  success  if 
the  100,000,000  Americans  these  450  con¬ 
ferees  are  supposed  to  represent  were  given 
the  information  .straight  instead  of  from  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
security  information  will  he  given  to  450 
people  at  one  time.  Then  why  not  let  Amer¬ 
ica  get  it  straight  from  the  conference  at  once 
rather  than  second-hand  and  distorted. 


MORE  ‘HOOKERS' 

IN  THE  PAST  we  have  applauded  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Canadian  newspapers  in  increas¬ 
ing  their  linage  volume  by  selling  “hookers.” 
These  are  small  retail  ads  hooked  onto  na¬ 
tional  advertising  identifying  the  store  and 
stating  merely  that  it  carries  the  product.  The 
practice  is  not  popular  in  the  United  States 
although  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  method  of 
increasing  linage  and  of  making  national 
linage  more  effective  by  directing  custonMn 
to  the  point  of  purchase. 

A  report  from  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  indicates  the  importance 
of  this  linage  to  newspapers  and  the  impres¬ 
sive  “bonus”  delivered  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  which  cannot  help  but  be  effective  in 
producing  sales. 

The  CDNA  report  covers  33  advertising  ac¬ 
counts,  shows  the  number  of  papers  that  ob¬ 
tained  extra  linage  by  selling  “hookers,”  and 
itemizes  additional  linage  volume  gained  by 
the  national  advertiser. 

On  an  RCA  radio  and  TV  .schedule  in  51 
papers,  all  of  the  papers  sold  3515  “hooker" 
ads  amounting  to  115,000  lines  granting  the 
advertiser  a  3 1  %  “bonus.”  Fifty-three  out  of 
55  papers  on  the  Johns-Manville  building  ma¬ 
terials  schedule  sold  2354  “hookers”  bringing 
in  57,194  extra  lines  and  granting  the  adver¬ 
tiser  a  “bonus”  of  28%.  The  “bonus”  ranges 
up  to  87%  in  one  instance. 

One  way  for  newspapers  to  increase  their 
national  advertising  volume  is  to  help  make 
it  more  effective  and  resultful  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  “hooker”  meth¬ 
od  or  the  local  tie-in  ad.  The  “hookers”  do 
not  have  to  be  large  or  expensive.  The  more 
that  are  carried  the  more  effective  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  will  be.  The  technique  opens  up  a 
whole  new  field  of  advertisers  who  never  be¬ 
fore  bought  space  and  who  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  large  space  users.  This  technique 
shows  them  that  advertising  pays.  More  ads 
follow  initial  success. 


PAPER  SUSPENDS 

ONE  OF  THE  Unitypo-ITU  papers  at  Beck- 

ley,  W.  Va.,  suspended  publication  last 
weekend.  Conflicting  statements  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  paper  raise  questions  on  the 
amount  of  truth  ITU  members  are  getting 
about  the  Unitypo  operation. 

In  the  official  statement  by  the  union  “the 
indifference  of  the  public  which  they  wished 
to  serve”  was  cited  as  one  reason  for  the 
suspension. 

The  official  report  to  the  ITU  convention 
last  August  said  this  about  the  Beckley  paper: 
“In  advertising,  the  Digest  is  up  134%  >■> 
classified  over  a  comparable  period  in  1952; 
and  gained  35%  in  general  display.  This,  in 
spite  of  no  election  ads  this  year.  ...  On 
July  3,  1953,  the  Digest  ran  156  inches  more 
paid  advertising  than  the  struck  Raleigh 
ister  (e)  and  Post-Herald  (m).  There  were 
834  inches  of  paid  ads  in  the  Digest  that  day. 
Paid  circulation  is  up  510  daily  since  July» 
1952.” 

The  July  Typographical  Journal  cited  the 
same  increases  and  said  the  paper  “is  being 
considered  for  national  advertising  accounts. 

Newspapers  with  such  glowing  prospects 
for  the  future  rarely  suspend  publication. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

EMa  PoRTiscH,  foreign  news  ed¬ 
itor  for  Siiedost-Tagespost  of  Graz, 
Austria,  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  a  special  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staffs  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (?d.)Glohe-Times  and  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  His  pro¬ 
gram  also  includes  a  month’s  tour 
of  the  United  States  before  return¬ 
ing  to  his  country. 

«  «  * 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers; 
G.  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayunc,  and  Clifton  J.  Strat¬ 
ton,  executive  editor  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications  of  Kansas,  have 
been  named  to  the  public  relations 
committee  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

«  *  « 

Robert  W.  Akers,  editor  of  the 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  received  a  plaque  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  journalist  of  19S3  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  area. 

«  A  * 

Herbert  Gunn,  formerly  of 
the  Mail,  has  replaced  Henry 
Clapp  as  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Sketch  under  the  new  owner¬ 
ship  of  Lord  Rothermere.  Mr. 
Cupp  has  moved  to  the  Mail. 

*  •  * 

E.  Washington  Rhodes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune 
(Negro  weekly),  and  an  attorney, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Parole  Board  by 
Gov.  John  S.  Fine.  It  is  a  full¬ 
time  post  paying  $11,500  a  year. 

«  *  * 

Gerald  H.  McPherson,  45,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Tim¬ 
mins  (Ont.)  Daily  Press,  a  Thom¬ 
son  newspaper.  He  started  his 

newspaper  career  25  years  ago  on 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (C)re.)  Herald  and 
News,  and  president  of  Southern 
Oregon  Newspapers,  is  the  new 

chairman  of  the  Oregon  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  membership.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Letts  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  part-owner  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Carlos  Tellez,  editor  Havana 
(Cuba)  Post,  has  been  appointed 
sub-director  of  the  Manuel  Mar¬ 
quez  Sterling  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  has  been  a  teacher  at  the 
school  for  10  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Phil  F.  Brogan  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  by  Robert  W.  Chandler, 
who  assumed  duties  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  this  daily  Oct.  1.  Mr. 
Brogan  has  been  a  Bulletin  staff 
member  for  30  years  and  until  his 
promotion  served  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor. 

*  A  * 

C.  B.  McAbee  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Alamosa  (Colo.) 


Courier  by  R.  F.  Fletcher,  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  succeed  Sherman  Wil¬ 
liams,  resigned.  Mr.  McAbee  be¬ 
gan  his  journalistic  career  with 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  later  went  to  the  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Post  Intelligencer  as  iiews 
editor.  He  was  also  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  Corinth  (Miss.) 
Corinthian  as  both  editor  and 
managing  editor. 


On  The  Business  Side 

James  L.  Cooper,  recently  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Marine  Corps  af¬ 
ter  service  in  Korea  as  a  pilot,  has 
been  appointed 
advertising  man- 
ager  of  the 
Orange  (Calif.) 

Daily  News.  He 
succeeds  A.  R. 

Barr,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a 
journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Uni- 
V  e  r  s  i  t  y  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  At  one 
time  he  worked 
as  reporter  on  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

A  *  * 

Mrs.  Don  McGann,  circulation 
worker  for  the  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

AAA 

Harry  K.  Seltzer,  with  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
since  1948,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  staff  of  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  newspaper  representatives.  He 
was  Chronicle  advertising  news 
editor. 

rt 

Julian  D.  Holland,  for  many 
years  with  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune  and  for  four 
years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News  Press. 


has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lumberton  (N.  C.) 
Robesonian. 

AAA 

Finn  Anthony  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News- 
Herald. 

AAA 

Charles  Greenbaum,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming  graduate  who  has 
just  completed  a  tour  of  military 
duty  in  Washington,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  Laramie 
(Wyo.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  His 
father,  C.  Stanley  Greenbaum, 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

AAA 

Charles  A.  Brandt,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times, 
and  Mrs.  Brandt  recently  ob¬ 
served  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versarv. 

AAA 

Robert  F.  Bowman  has  been 
transferred  from  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  rotogravure  ad  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer’s  magazine. 

AAA 

Frank  J.  O’Neil  has  been 
named  circulation  manager,  Bur¬ 
lingame  (Calif.)  Advance-Star,  to 
succeed  Bernard  T.  Hoye.  He 
formerly  was  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  and  Peninsula  supervisor, 
San  Francisco  News 

AAA 

Roger  Walker  has  left  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
to  become  advertising  manager  for 
the  \fcComh  (Neb.)  Daily  News. 

AAA 

Mark  Reinhardt  has  returned 
to  the  advertising  department  staff 
of  the  Champaign  (111.)  New.s- 
Cazette  after  completing  a  two- 
vear  tour  of  duty  with  a  National 
Guard  tank  battalion. 


Cooper 


This  "silent  partner"  will 
help  you— two  ways! 

BOZO 

by  Foxo  Reardon 


“Bozo,”  the  original  pantomine  cartoon  character, 
can  do  two  big  jobs  for  you  I  “Bozo”  not  only  holds 
strong  reader  interest  with  his  unique  reactions 
to  social  situations — he  also  presents  an  ingenious 
answer  to  vexing  makeup  problems.  This  6-times- 
weekly,  4-panel  strip  can  be  run  straight  across, 
stacked,  squared,  L-shaped,  or  can  be  edited  down 
to  three  panels.  Fits  almost  any  shape.  Send  for 
proofs — size  up,  sign  up  this  “silent  partner!” 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
_ 

211  W.  Waeker  Drive,  Chicago  6  Horry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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An  Old 
Acquaintance ! 


And  despite  her  tender  years, 
Nancy  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
millions  of  comics  page  fans. 

This  little  dickens  raises  the 
dickens  most  of  the  time. 

Your  readers  will  love 

NANCY 


Samples  available 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Rita  McInerney,  who  has  been 
doing  reporting  and  rew'rite,  is  the 
new'ly  appointed  society  editor  of 
t  h  e  Norristown 
(  Pa. )  Times  Her¬ 
ald.  .Miss  Mc¬ 
Inerney,  who 
worked  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
department  be¬ 
fore  joining  the 
editorial  staff, 
has  won  awards 
in  the  writing 
contests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 


Vlclncrney 


Jack  Bacon,  United  Press  staffer 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  trans- 
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lerred  to  the  U.P.  bureau  in  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.  Mr.  Bacon  earlier 
worked  in  the  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  at  Santa  Fe,  N,  M. 

^  * 

Harry  W.  Schaudi,  a  reporter 
with  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib- 
unep  has  resigned  and  accepted  a 
position  with  the  San  Diego  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Union. 

‘T  Se  « 

William  R.  Hckhol,  formerJ> 
slate  editor,  has  become  city  editor 
of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press,  replac¬ 
ing  Ralph  Dibble,  resigned. 
Thomas  Reagan  is  now  state  ed¬ 
itor  and  Robert  Pryor,  formerly 
of  the  Herkimer  bureau,  is  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

«  >|t 

J.YCK  Kytle,  former  columnist 
and  copydesk  slot  man  for  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald, 
has  been  made  managing  editor  of 
the  Cordele  (Ga.)  Daily  Dispatch. 
Glenn  Or  wick,  formerly  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla.,  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dispatch. 

4:  *  « 

Robert  L.  Jinks,  who  has  been 
released  from  the  Army,  in  which 
he  has  been  serving  as  a  second 
lieutenant  for  21  months,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla. )  Times  -  Democrat, 
has  joined  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News. 

»  *  * 

William  A.  Ott,  a  member  of 
the  reportorial  and  copydesk 

staffs  since  1950,  has  been  pro¬ 

moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  succeed¬ 
ing  C.ARLTON  Thomas,  who  has  be¬ 
come  editorial  director  of  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

C.  B.  Mc.^bee,  formerly  editor 
of  newspapers  in  Corinth  and 
Natchez,  Miss.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Alamosa  (Calif.) 
Daily  Courier,  replacing  Sherm 
Williams,  who  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  Hays,  editor  of  the 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News  and 
Times,  is  recovering  at  home  from 
injuries  suffered  in  a  fall  from  a 

railroad  overpass  several  weeks 

ago. 
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Helen  L.  Abood,  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Orange 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  replacing 
Carmela  Clark,  who  is  now  with 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

*  * 

Alton  F.  Baker  Jr..  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  was  named 
president  of  the  Newsmen's  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Don  C.  Trenary  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  new  Sunday 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  men’s 
section.  His  place  as  assistant  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  daily  Green  Sheet  has 
been  filled  by  Wade  H.  Mosby. 
who  has  been  succeeded  as  State 
editor  by  Richard  H.  Leonard. 
with  David  .\.  Rcnge  named  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor. 


Laura  Olson,  a  1939  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism,  and  formerly  with 
the  news  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.) 
Sentinel. 

» 

Delores  Dyer,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  at  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  the  .McMinnville 
(Ore.)  New.s-Register. 

*  *  * 

William  Siegrist,  who  former¬ 
ly  worked  on  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic. 

41  ♦  * 

Miss  Joyce  Schneider,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
librarian.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  Lil¬ 
lian  Browne,  resigned. 

* 

Harry  George  Linge.  general 
assignment  reporter  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  appointed  automotive  editor 
to  succeed  Vance  Kramer,  who 
resigned  to  devote  full  time  to  a 
business  venture  in  Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

Perry  E.  Smith,  sports  editor 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers 
since  1935,  has  been  named  to 
the  post  of  city  editor  of  the 
reader  and  Press.  He  succeeds 
Eddie  Bass,  city  editor  the  past 
lour  years,  who  resigned  to  open 
a  public  relations  counseling  office. 
Dale  Freeman,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  has  been  named  as 
assistant  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Sid  Bost,  for  the  last  six  years 
a  reporter  -  photographer  for  the 
Statesville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record, 
has  joined  the  news  .staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 
He  will  be  succeeded  in  Statesville 
bv  Bob  Pi  yi.er.  a  free-lance  pho¬ 


tographer,  Forres  Stewart,  a 
native  of  Scotland  who  has  been 
in  America  for  a  few  weeks,  has 
also  joined  the  Daily  Record  staff 
as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Otto  Lund,  dean  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Daily  Telegram  and  Leader,  was 
honored  at  an  informal  ceremony 
upon  completion  of  50  years  of 
service. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Warren  Balsam,  a  copyboy 
for  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
last  two  years,  will  join  the  New 
York  University  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Oct.  19. 

«  4c  * 

Tld  ScHOENiNG,  formerly  for 
three  years  with  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Sun,  has  been  named  staff 
assistant,  passenger  and  public  re¬ 
lations  department,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway,  Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Edwards,  formerly  for 
four  years  on  the  rewrite  desk  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  Chemical  Processing,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  *  * 

Dodd  Vernon,  for  12  years 
a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  sev¬ 
eral  Texas  dailies.,  has  been  named 
to  the  journalism  faculty  at  Texas 
Technological  College,  Lubbock 
♦  *  ♦ 

Fran  and  .\.  Rhodes  Conklin 
Jr.,  former  staff  writers  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  have 
formed  a  new  public  relations 
agency  in  Orlando. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Ethell.  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in  Den¬ 
ver  since  1945,  has  taken  a  job  as 
special  assistant  in  public  relations 
in  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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What  would  happen  after  you  struck  oil? 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 
plans  ahead  to  serve  yea  better 
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But  first,  here’s  part  of  the  bill  for  bringing  an  oil 
field  into  production.  It’s  a  good  example  of  how  a  big 
oil  company  works  for  you.  Over  the  years.  Standard 
has  invested  in  more  than  200  such  fields  to  bring  you 
the  oil  you  need.  Questions  or  comments  about  our  Com¬ 
pany  are  welcome.  Write  to  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  P.  O.  Box  3495-D,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


This?  Anyone  who’s  ever  owned  a  piece  of  property 
has  day-dreamed  about  striking  oil.  It  could  happen 
—and  if  it  did,  what  next?  Do  you  go  shopping  for 
yachts?  Not  if  you  want  to  develop  your  well  into  an 
oil  field  by  yourself.  You’d  have  to  stake  your  commo¬ 
dore’s  hat  and  plenty  more  to  build  up  a  producing 


field.  It’s  a  tough  and  risky  job  even  for  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California.  Only  one  wildcat  well  out  of 
every  44  ever  develops  into  a  commercial  oil  field  .  .  . 
and  the  cost  of  finding  out  can  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 
Standard  is  able  to  do  this  because  it  is  owned  by  more 
than  115,000  shareholders,  each  of  whom  bears  part  of 
the  cost.  Both  small  and  large  companies  are  essential 
to  the  oil  business,  but  companies  like  Standard  bring 
together  the  money,  manpower  and  skill  required  to 
find  and  build  up  a  big  oil  field.  In  developing  one  field 
Standard  invested  years  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  drilling,  production,  construction,  maintenance  teams 
— and  the  work  is  still  going  on.  Indeed,  your  dream- 
well  could  lead  to  a  yacht .  . . 


Dealers  charge  $485  for  a  com-  ing  the  Women’s  section  for  Sept, 
pletely  rigged-out  4x5  S.G.,  he  20. 

said,  and  that's  the  way  you  have  Editor  Fred  W.  Stein  received 
to  buy  it — the  whole  outfit,  not  a  note  from  J.  Montgomery  Cur- 
iust  the  camera  alone.  tis,  director  of  the  American  Press 

,,  ,  ,  _  Institute,  saying:  “The  magnificent 

Mother  s  Day  Picture  picture  .  .  .  should  win  every  prize 

Binghamton.  N.  Y.  in  sight  .  .  .  Ben  Reese  was  ec- 
A  Mother’s  Day  picture  made  static,  which  is  something  for 
by  Gene  Swierkosz  for  the  Sunday  Ben.’’ 

Press,  showing  a  mother  praying  , 

for  the  return  of  her  soldier  son  Must  Photography 

from  Korea,  had  a  sequel  that  Ks  Ausi  in.  Tet. 

meriting  praise  from  readers  and  More  thinking  and  less  shooting 

professional  observers.  would  produce  better  pictures. 

When  the  young  soldier,  a  re-  members  of  a  rtews-picture  semi- 
patriated  POW,  came  home,  the  nttr  at  the  University  of  Texas 
photographer  posed  him  and  his  agreed  as  they  ended  a  three-day 
mother  in  the  same  pew,  with  photo  clinic  here  Oct.  7. 

The  picture  editors  and  other 
glass  window  into  their  faces,  news  executives,  representing  22 
Press  Artist  Jack  Bryan  airbrushed  daily  newspapers,  called  for  more 
the  original  Mother’s  Day  picture  careful  advance  planning,  fresh 
into  the  darkened  area  and  the  idea.s.  originality  and  ingenuity  as 
composite  ran  as  a  full  page  open-  keys  to  eye-catching  photographs. 
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In  Guatemala,  Senor, 
Theengs  Are  Deefmnt 

By  James  L  Collings 


There’s  a  good-looking,  intense, 
young  photographer  roaming  New 
York  C  ity  streets  these  days.  He 
is  inquisitive,  im¬ 
pressed. 

He  is  far  from 
home.  Never  has 
he  seen  such  ac-  If'" 

tivity,  never  such 
confusion,  never 
such  steel  and 
In  Guate- 

theengs  are  deef- 

But  Raul  Gon¬ 
zalez.  photogra-  Gonzales 
pher  for  El  linparcial,  Guatemala, 
is  getting  used  to  us  and  our 
mores.  More  important,  he’s 
quickly  learning  Life  photo  tech¬ 
niques,  both  in  the  field  and  the 
labs. 

That’s  how  Raul  happens  to  be 
in  town.  The  Life  people  invited 
him.  Life  photographer  Cornell 
C'apa  and  Life  En  Espanol  editor 
Jerry  Hannifin,  the  story  is.  were 
impressed  with  his  potential  when 
they  borrowed  him  from  El  Im- 
parcial  while  they  were  there. 
They  liked  his  lab  work  and  the 
way  he  handled  himself  on  assign¬ 
ment  and  some  of  his  pictures — 
a  few  of  which,  not  all  incident¬ 
ally,  have  been  prize-winners  in 
local  contests. 

6  Mos.  Training 

The  Life  staffers  thought  he 
rated  a  bigger  audience,  and  when 
they  came  back  to  New  York  they 
discussed  Raul  with  Andrew  Heis- 
kell.  Life  publisher,  who  invited 
the  Guatemalan  to  visit  as  a  “pho¬ 
tographic  observer”  for  six 
months.  Already  he’s  been  on  sev¬ 
eral  jobs  with  staffers. 

His  newspaper,  he  said,  is  pay¬ 
ing  him  $50  a  week  while  he’s 
here,  taking  financial  care  of  his 


wife  and  two  daughters  at  home  f^om  Korea,  had  a  seq 
and  hiring  a  replacement  for  him  meriting  praise  from  r 
until  Decernber.  when  he  govs  professional  observers, 
back.  He  s  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  ^^en  the  young  sol 
Hannifin  so  all  he  has  to  do  is  pmrjated  POW.  came 
buy  lunches,  cigarets.  souvenirs.  photographer  posed  hi 
He's  Learning  mother  in  the  same 

They  are  pushing  Life  methods  light  filtering  through 
at  him  fast.  Now  he  knows  how 
to  work  a  sequence  camera  with 
speedlight  unit,  how  to  make  a 
good  print  from  a  fair  negative, 
how  to  preserve  negatives,  how  to 
approach  an  assignment  from  a 
fresh  angle,  the  difference  between 
magazine  and  news  photography, 
and  how  to  shoot  color. 

“The  press  photographer  here — 
he’s  quick  and  very  efficient,  and 
of  course,  better  than  those  in 
Central  America.  We’re  young  at 
press  photography.  Here,  he  has 
to  make  pictures  right  away.  Life 
men  have  more  time  for  the 
work.”  Raul  said. 

So  far  as  he  could  observe,  he 
said,  news  photographers  in  his 
country  work  about  the  same,  al¬ 
though  they  are  paid  less  ( Raul 
gets  $125  a  month  salary;  boosts 
it  another  $150  with  commercial 
stuff),  have  more  competition 
from  commercial  photographers 
and  enjoy  more  freedom. 

Once,  he  said,  a  cop  in  Central 
Park  in  Manhattan  told  him  he 
would  have  to  get  a  permit  to 
make  pictures  there  with  a  tripod. 

Raul  said  he  would  put  a  tripod 
away,  but  the  cop  said  he  would 
still  have  to  have  a  permit. 

Access  to  Courts 
No  such  thing  would  happen  at 
home,  he  explained.  Why.  most  of 
the  time  they  could  even  go  in 
courtrooms  and  make  pictures, 
pictures  with  flash.  Walk  right  up 
and  shoot  the  suspect,  walk  up  and 
shoot  the  judge,  then  walk  out. 

No  questions. 

One  day.  though,  it  was  differ¬ 
ent  because  the  police  themselves 
were  involved.  The  citizenry  was 
aroused  when  a  boy,  picked  up  on 
a  petty  charge,  was  badly  beaten 
by  officers. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  was 
closed  to  newsmen,  but  Raul — at 
the  moment  the  hoy  lowered  his 
trousers  to  show  where  he  had 
been  struck— made  a  quickie  of 
the  scene,  eot  out  in  a  hurry  be¬ 
fore  the  police  could  stop  him.  FI 
Imparcial  ran  the  picture,  and 
there  was  no  reaction  from  the 
police.  The  picture  won  a  prize. 

Film  often  runs  short  and  most 
photographers  in  Guatemala  use 
smaller  cameras  to  save  on  film 
costs.  Raul  works  Leicas  and  a 
Rolleis  and  cuts  one  exposed 
frame  off  a  roll  film  for  processing 
to  economize. 


INTERESTED  OBSERVERS  at  Texas  newspicture  seminar  Houston 
Harte,  left,  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  president,  and  John  T.  Jones, 
Houston  Chronicle  president. 
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ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  DEMOCRAT  A  CHRONICLE  PHOTO 


The  hopes  of  your  readers  take  shape  in  both 


What  transpires  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  is  everybody’s  business.  But  it’s 
within  the  walls  of  the  town  hall  where 
your  readers’  day-to-day  neighborhood 
problems  are  pondered,  where  acts  in  the 
drama  of  community  life  are  staged. 

Pictures  can  enhance  your  coverage  of 


the  local  scene — pictures  of  your  own, 
pictures  that  add  interest  and  authenticity 
to  your  own  news  stories. 

Kodak  equipment  and  materials  for  pho¬ 
tography  make  picture  coverage  easy. 
Kodak  materials  for  halftone  reproduc¬ 
tion  make  results  more  successful. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Johnson  Sketches  Job 
Of  Circulation  Mgr. 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Sometimes  it  is  good  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Such  was  the  perspective  applied 
by  Phil  Johnson.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  in  recently  look¬ 
ing  at  the  job  of  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  presenting  his  findings  to 
fellow  circulators  at  the  Central 
States  meeting. 

The  fellow  who  said,  “The  dif¬ 
ficult  we  do  Immediately,  the  im¬ 
possible  takes  a  little  longer,”  must 
have  been  a  circulation  manager, 
Mr.  Johnson  observed. 

19  Irons  in  Fire 

“As  circulation  managers,  we 
usually  have  at  least  19  different 
irons  in  the  fire  at  the  same  time,” 
he  said.  “We  have  to  be  leaders, 
executives,  accountants,  collectors, 
salesmen,  service  men;  we  handle 
public  relations,  transportation, 
promotion  and  ideas;  we  have  to 
be  pretty  sharp  purchasing  agents, 
experts  on  direct  mail  and  in  post¬ 
al  matters.”  (Including  how  to 
determine  the  weight  of  one  sheet 
to  five  digits  beyond  the  decimal 
point). 

Every  department  in  the  news¬ 
paper  comes  to  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  for  help  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  added,  recalling  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  when 
the  editorial  department  allowed 
a  libelous  story  to  get  into  the  first 
edition.  “The  error  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  that  entire  edition 
of  9,000  copies  was  out  on  the 
stands  and  in  the  mails.  Fortun¬ 
ately  there  was  no  home  delivery 
on  it.  So  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  got  all  but  three  of  those  pa¬ 
pers  back  in  the  plant  within  30 
minutes.” 

Mr.  Johnson  highlighted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiences  of  fellow  cir¬ 
culators,  citing  them  as  typical  of 
the  seemingly  insurmountable  tasks 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform: 


Everything  In 
BALTIMORE^ 
revolves 


“This  past  Summer,  tornadoes 
pulled  the  rug  right  out  from  un¬ 
der  Fred  Rouse  at  Port  Huron  and 
Bob  Taylor  at  Flint.  Yet,  they  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  their  papers. 
Two  years  ago,  down  at  Kansas 
City,  they  had  some  pretty  bad 
floods  along  the  Missouri  River. 
The  U.  S.  mail  did  not  get  through 
but  the  Kansas  City  Star  did.  Hugh 
Dasbach,  said  he  had  more  fun 
getting  his  papers  home  than  he 
has  had  in  years! 

Cal  Lane  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  tells  the  story,  and  I  checked 
its  veracity,  about  going  to  col¬ 
lect  from  a  delinquent  dealer.  The 
dealer  pulled  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
on  him,  threatened  to  shoot  him  if 
he  didn’t  get  out.  The  deal  ended 
with  Cal  taking  the  shotgun  as  part 
payment  on  the  bill. 

Ed  Mill  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
had  quite  a  strike,  I  understand, 
but  somehow  or  other  kept  right 
on  publishing.  I  happened  into  his 
plant  one  day  last  Winter  and 
found  him  running  the  stereotype 
department  and  the  mailing  room, 
as  well  as  the  circualtion  depart¬ 
ment.  He  even  put  me  to  work. 

Satisfying  Features 
These  are  somewhat  unusual  ex¬ 
amples,  but  they  illustrate  the  point 
that  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  personal  satisfaction  in  getting 
the  job  done  under  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

When  we  put  on  a  circulation 
drive,  give  it  all  we’ve  got  and 
reach  our  goal,  we  feel  pretty 
good.  Sure,  we  go  right  ahead  and 
set  a  new  goal,  and  find  a  way  to 
make  it.  That  too,  is  why  we  like 
our  profession.  There’s  always 
something  to  shoot  at. 

“Seeing  our  carriers  develop 
under  our  leadership  is  an  immense 
personal  satisfaction.  We  take 
them,  inexperienced  boys,  make 
pretty  fair  businessmen  out  of 


Sell  Raleigh  .  .  .  PLUS  Eastern 
North  Carolina  with  the  ONLY 
Morning  -  and  -  Sunday  published 
in  the  33  county  Golden  Belt 
of  the  South.” 


115,926  Morning 
124,080  Sunday 

Publisher’s  Statement  to  ABC. 
3/31/B3) 


MORNING-EVENING  SUNDAf 


Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


them.  Maybe  we  don’t  always  get 
credit  but  we  all  have  letters  from 
parents  thanking  us  for  what  we 
have  done  for  their  boys.  My  chest 
swells  with  pride  when  I  think  of 
my  former  carrier  boys  who  have 
made  good  in  other  fields.  There’s 
the  artist  whose  name  you  will 
find  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,” 
a  congressman,  an  AP  editor,  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  doctors  and  sur¬ 
geons,  and  many  others.  But  the 
one  that  gives  me  the  biggest  thrill 
is  the  young  lad  who  came  to  me 
with  a  terrible  speech  impediment. 
He  knew  he  was  taking  over  a 
tough  job,  but  had  the  courage  to 
win.  He  was  one  of  my  top  carriers 
of  all  times.  Yes,  he  overcame  his 
impediment  remarkably  well,  now 
operates  a  string  of  filling  stations.” 

Expanded  Scholarships 
Two  travel  scholarships  to  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  have  been  added 
to  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  1954  carrier  scholar¬ 
ship  program,  it  was  announced  by 
M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  director. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  are  work¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  International  Scholarships  in 
offering  a  minimum  of  two  travel 
scholarships  next  Summer  to  S&T 
carriers.  The  winners  will  spend 
about  eight  weeks  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  living  with  a  European  family. 

ABC  Meets  in  Chicago 

Many  circulation  managers  will 
be  in  Chicago  next  week  for  the 
39th  annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Oct.  22-23.  There  is 
no  advance  indications  of  any 
“fireworks”  likely  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  session. 

Although  not  included  on  the 
agenda  as  a  newspaper  divisional 
topic,  the  matter  of  county  circu¬ 
lation  breakdowns  in  U.  S.  desig¬ 
nated  Metropolitan  Areas  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  discussion  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  divisions  of  ABC. 
(E&P,  Oct.  10,  page  47). 

The  question  is  now  before  the 
ABC  board  as  a  result  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  requesting  that 
Metropolitan  Areas  be  defined  in 
newspaper  ABC  reports  and  that 
a  tabulation  of  the  circulation  to¬ 
tals  in  the  counties  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  be  added  at  the 
end  of  Paragraph  25  in  Audit  Re¬ 
ports. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  di¬ 
rectors  whose  terms  expire  include 
E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel;  and  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News. 

Vending  Machines 
In  New  York  Subways 

Since  May  the  New  York  Times 
has  had  a  vending  machine  on  the 
platform  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
subway  station.  The  New  York 
Mirror  has  an  experimental  unit 
on  the  Fulton  Street  station  of  the 
Lexington  Avenue  subway. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for 


the  Times,  the  experimental  unit 
still  has  a  good  many  “bugs.”  H« 
said  the  unit  cannot  handle  the 
bulky  Sunday  edition  but  can  hold 
up  to  60  copies  of  a  48-page  daily. 

Other  problems:  the  machine 
itself  is  too  bulky;  mass  produc¬ 
tion  is  in  doubt;  and  the  unit  is 
easy  to  tamper  with. 

10,000,000th  Copy 
“The  best  newspaper  carrier 
we’ve  ever  had!” 

Mrs.  Marion  Fitzmorris  beamed 
at  13-year-old  Richard  Ricker  as 
he  delivered  the  10  millionth  copy 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  printed  this  year. 

The  10  million  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  figure  came  one  day  before 
the  end  of  the  circulation  year. 

By  virtue  of  finding  the  issue  in 
one  of  his  two  bundles,  youo{ 
Ricker  became  the  first  CJazetle 
carrier  named  for  a  three-day  trip 
to  New  York  beginning  Oct.  22. 

Husband-Wife  Team 
Oscar  F,  DeSoto  has  been 
named  circulation  manager,  Wil¬ 
lows  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal.  He 
was  for  five  years  with  the  Son 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Jour¬ 
nal  and  more  recently  was  in  cir¬ 
culation  posts  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  San  Franeixo 
News.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Joyce  De 
Soto,  formerly  with  the  Mill  Val¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Record,  has  joined 
the  Journal  staff  as  her  husband's 
assistant. 

Carrier  Exam 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  “Little  Merchant  Training 
Plan”  which  includes  a  lecture, 
and,  later,  a  written  examination 
bas^  on  a  home  study  paper. 
Parents  have  been  invited  to  sit  in 
as  observers. 

■ 

Company  Must  Give 
Merit  Data  to  Guild 

Washington 
A  trial  examiner  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Item  Company  of 
New  Orleans  be  ordered  to  give 
payroll  data  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  Local  170,  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes. 

Specifically,  the  union  requested 
information  on  merit  increase. 
The  examiner  found  that  the  guild 
“wanted  to  determine  whether  the 
company’s  policy  on  merit  in¬ 
creases  disclosed  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  union  members.” 

“Certainly,”  the  examiner  said 
in  his  report,  “the  union  has  a 
proper  interest  in  these  matters, 
and  without  this  information  if 
could  neither  satisfy  the  interest 
nor  discharge  its  duty  to  its  mem¬ 
bership.” 

The  Company  contended  that 
the  union  had  waived  its  right  W 
the  Information  by  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  last  Feb.  16  which  did 
not  contain  reference  to  the  matter. 
The  examiner  held  that  the  union 
did  not  waive  its  statutory  right. 
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“DEAR  SIRS:  By  1960  please 


send  me  these  items . . 


The  facts  in  this  letter  are  not  imaginary.  They  merely 
sum  up  what  economists  predict  for  the  United  States  by 
i960. 


To  help  create  more  goods  to  meet  America’s  needs. 
General  Electric  is  in  the  middle  of  a  billion-dollar 
expansion  program. 


To  American  Industries 
Dear  Sirs: 

By  i960,  please  arrange  to  be  making  thirty  per 
cent  more  goods  than  you  made  for  me  in  1950. 

I  expect  a  growth  of  about  twenty  million  people 
in  my  family,  the  same  as  in  the  past  decade.  Part  of 
my  order  is  because  of  them.  Part  is  to  increase  my 
standard  of  living. 

If  possible,  arrange  more  leisure  time  for  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  work  longer  hours  to  pay  for  increased 
purchases. 

You  will,  of  course,  find  me  new  products  better 
than  the  old.  You  have  done  this  in  the  past,  but 
please  increase  your  efforts. 

Please  tell  the  electrical  manufacturers  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  2  times  as  much  by  I960.  I  am  increasing  par¬ 
ticularly  my  purchases  from  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  The  American  Public 

What  this  letter  calls  for  is  clearly  underst(M)d  by  any 
company  or  industry  that  has  earned  public  good  will  and 
hojx:s  to  keep  it. 

Here  are  three  moves  that  General  Electric  is  accord- 


Second,  products  now  on  sale  must  do  more  if  people 
are  to  get  more  for  their  money.  Examples  may  help  here. 
Engineers  at  General  Electric  have  multiplied  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  turbines,  the  light  from  lamps,  the  power  of 
x-rays,  and  so  on.  Such  engineering  is  and  must  be  an 
always  expanding  program. 

Third,  new  products  must  be  found  to  make  known 
products  obsolete  by  comparison.  To  find  new  truths, 
research  in  America  must  increase.  At  General  Electric, 
new  research  facilities  and  people  are  being  added. 

Here  are  some  fields  where  scienti.sts  say  new  discoveries 
could  make  a  big  dilTerence  to  all  of  us  . . .  ways  to  convert 
atomic  energy  into  useful  fxjwer  . . .  ways  to  store  heat  for 
later  use  .  .  .  ways  to  create  light  from  now  invisible 
infrared  rays  . . .  “fuel  cells”  to  convert  energy  of  gaseous 
combustion  directly  into  electricity  ...new  metals  to  stand 
higher  heat  (for  jet  engines  and  turbines). 

October  15th  marks  General  Electric’s  75th  anniversary. 
We  start  the  next  75  years  with  greater  experience,  more 
capacity  and,  we  hope,  more  efficient  planning.  We  hesi¬ 
tate  to  look  back  over  our  shoulders  at  what  has  been  de- 


ingly  making:  veloped  —  modern  x-ray,  electrically  driven  trains  and 

First,  if  production  and  leisure  are  to  increase  at  the  shijis,  the  tungsten  lamp,  the  fluorescent  lamp  and  such — 
same  time,  the  nation’s  skilled  man  jxtwer  convinced  that  the  findings  of 

must  be  used  with  increased  effectiveness.  the  future  will  be  more  significant. 

tf  AM  Of  mCTHICAI. 

PROCIIESS 


GENERAL 


(Advertittmtnty 


ELECTRIC 
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SYNDICATES 


Keller*s  Mountain  Man 
To  Become  Daily  Strip 


By  Mather  Wallis 

“Kennesaw,”  the  rotund  hillbilly 
with  an  almost  psycopathic  aver¬ 
sion  to  gainful  labor,  will  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  daily  series  through 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  with  an  initial 
release  date  of  Dec.  7. 

To  be  launched  by  the  syndicate 
as  its  first  new  daily  strip  in  three 
years,  “Kennesaw"  is  the  creation 
of  Reamer  Keller  who  said  he  has 
been  doing  cartoons  of  the  big-hat¬ 
ted  mountaineer  “off  and  on  for 
about  10  years.”  They  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Colliers  and  CT-NYNS's 
Panel  Parcel. 

The  idea,  Mr.  Keller  related, 
was  his  own.  He  worked  up  some 
roughs  and  took  them  over  to  the 
syndicate  which  liked  them  and 
sent  Mr.  Keller  back  to  his  New 
Jersey  retreat  to  get  the  series  go¬ 
ing. 

Format  will  be  a  simple  gag 
strip  with  no  complications  or  con¬ 
tinuations,  and  the  background, 
Mr.  Keller  said,  “is  the  country 
and  kind  of  people  I  know  as  a 
kid.” 


you  TEM.  ME! 

"^DDY  HEINZ,  FT.SMIThT^ 
ARKANSAS  WANTS  TO  N 
KNOW  HOW  COFFEE 
—7  WAS  FIRST  USED  ?  ^ 


DO  YOU 

A.//  KNOW,  < 
MOM  7 


WELL  NOW,  THAT  WOULD  BE 
HARD  TO  SAY  -  COFFEE  T— ^ 
ISN'T  EXACTLY  NEWj— ^ 

V  SV  think  how  some  I 

I  I  (  OF  THE  COFFEE  I  i 
y  \  GET  AT  THE  DINER  o 

po'^ntown  was  / 

^I^^^FIRST  USED 


YOUR  FATHER  OFTEN  SAYS 

OUR  COFFEE  IS  LIKE  j - - 

_ DISHWATER  j ^  . 

coi^  nowT)^ 

J  il  ^  YOU  MUST  ^  . 
(  KNOW  THE  Y  ( 
ANSWER  .'y  K 


/(SavwoN  NV3iadv  Niviiiao 
aod  NOliva  SAva  v  svm  'ivd 
HUM  oaaiow  iinaj  odHsnaD 
3Hi  JO  nva  Y  aooj  v  sv  oasn 
isaij  svM  II  -0001  a  V  aaojaa 

VldOlHia  Nl  NMONXSYM  33JdOD 


I  GUESS  ^ 
YOU  TWO  d 
GIVE  UP? 


Send  in  your  question  and  YOU  Till  ME  (/ , 
the  answer  so  I  con  stump  my  pop! 


THE  NEW  QUIZ  STRIP 

CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH,  Roslyn,  New  York 
ROslyn  3-4736  '  M.  debarro,  Mgr. 


A  native  of  the  Blue  Ridge  re¬ 
gion  of  Virginia,  he  added  that  the 
country  depicted  is  that  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia  and  Southern 
Ohio  where  there  are  lots  of  little 
towns  and  “Creek  Runs” — tribu¬ 
taries  flowing  down  the  mountains 
to  feed  the  Ohio  River. 

“These  people  still  make  their 
own  whiskey.  I  brought  some  of  it 
back  once.  It’s  rough  stuff.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  lose  a  few 
editors  for  a  while  after  that.” 

The  44-year-old  cartoonist  even¬ 
tually  wound  up  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  later  studied 
architecture  at  Ohio  State.  While 
there  he  worked  on  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  doing  drawings  for  the 
drama  page.  “At  the  same  time,” 
he  related,  “Milton  Caniff  was 
doing  the  same  thing  on  the 
Columbus  Dispatch.  Between  us 
we  cleaned  out  most  of  the  show 
passes  in  town.” 

Mr.  Keller  found  his  way  to 
New  York  and  did  optimistic  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Financial  World 
during  the  pessimistic  era  of  the 


Reamer  Keller 

crash.  “But,"  he  said,  “I  got  the 
heave  because  my  cartoons  failed 
to  rally  the  market.” 

In  1933  he  sold  his  first  car¬ 
toon  to  the  old  Judge  magazine. 
After  that  he  was  on  his  way.  His 
work  has  appeared  in  such  public¬ 
ations  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Collier’s  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Mr.  Keller  indicated  the  new 
strip  is  keeping  him  mighty  busy. 
He  is  continuing  with  his  maga¬ 
zine  cartoons  and  the  advertising 
work  he’s  doing  for  Wildroot  Com¬ 
pany  and  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany.  “But,”  he  concluded,  “I  think 
I’ll  slack  off  a  little  when  the  strip 
gets  going.” 

This  non-continuous  type  of 
humor  strip,  according  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  is  growing  in  popularity. 
Because  of  this,  “Kennesaw”  has 
been  chosen  as  the  first  new  re¬ 
lease  since  “Caesar”  was  launched 
three  years  ago. 

Post-Hall  Again  Offers 
Jesus'  Birthday  Story 

Sterling  North’s  story,  ‘The 
Birthday  of  Little  Jesus”  has  been 
readied  by  Post-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  the  second  consecutive 


year.  It  may  be  had  immediately 
and  is  furnished  in  page  mat  form 
with  10  illustrations  by  Valenti 
Angelo. 

The  syndicate  says  it  may  be 
run  as  a  single  instalment  or  as 
four  separate  ones  of  about  700 
words  each  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

“The  Birthday  of  Little  Jesus”  is 
an  imaginary  detailing  of  the  lad’s 
seventh  birthday  by  the  47-year- 
old  author  of  “So  Dear  To  My 
Heart.” 

News  and  Notes 

Promoted  as  a  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  natural  and  still  re¬ 
ceiving  heavy  play  from  Double- 
day  Syndicate,  the  Overseas  Press 
Club’s  1952  book,  “Off  the  Rec¬ 
ord,”  has  been  picking  up  momen¬ 
tum  saleswise.  The  Overseas  Press 
Club  gets  royalty  payments  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  subscription  cost. 
“Off  the  Record”  (reviewed  in  E 
&  P,  Nov.  15,  1952,  page  62)  is 
being  used  in  a  series  of  about  50 
columns  plus  fillers,  and  one  paper, 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  is  bas¬ 
ing  a  regular  feature  on  it. 

*  *  * 

Otto  Soglow,  creator  of  “The 
Little  King”  and  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society,  is 
celebrating  20  years  with  Kino 
Features  Syndicate. 

■ 

Gulfport  Employes 
At  Anniversary  Fete 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

The  Daily  Herald  entertained 
136  employes  and  members  of 
their  families  at  a  69th  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner. 

Publisher  E.  P.  Wilkes  gave  a 
gold  belt  buckle  to  Paul  A.  Gilly, 
mechanical  superintendent,  who 
has  been  with  the  firm  51  years; 
and  a  gold  wrist  watch  to  Co- 
M-E  Clinton  C.  Blackwell,  25 
years. 


Pm€»re  for  than  i.%DA3l 

...  is  the  task  of  serving  baby's  bottle  at  the  ri:- 
temperature . . .  getting  a  square  deal  on  a  roun 
steak . . .  doing  a  hair-do . . .  lifting  or  lowetir.. 
a  hemline.  A  woman’s  w’ork  may  never  be  done- 
but  it’s  done  better  by  regular  readers  of 

Women^s  Features 

“Beauty”  by  Antoinette  Donnelly . .  .“Parents  &  Children,” 
Gladys  Bevans ..  .“Fashion,”  Eileen  Callahan ..  .“You  and  Your 
Child,”  Marcia  Wnn ..  .“Cookery”  by  several  food  experts... 
“The  Correct  Thing,”  Elinor  Ames ..  .“Love,”  Doris  Blake... 
“Interior  Decoration,”  Willella  de  Campi . .  .“Health.”  Dr. 
Theodore  Van  Dellen . . .“Teen  Age  Advice,”  Sheila  Daly... 
“Interviews  and  Beauty  Tips  from  the  Stars,”  Arlene  Dahl... 
“Washington,”  Ruth  Montgomery... “Latest  from  Paris.”  Moniq'-' 
. . .  build  feminine  fans  and  following,  get  out  the  gals’  vote, 
give  circulation  charts  an  uplift!  And  have  a  lot  of  over-the- 
shoulder  reading  from  mere  males!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

^^{Chicago  Trihune^New  York  \eir» 

»  ^  Nwm  BuUMnig,  Nfw  York 

H  Tribumo  Toiror,  Chlrago 
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One  of  a  series  of  informative 
editorial  advertisements 


What's  the 

Record  on 
Guided  Missiles? 


There’s  soinelhinp  sjjectaciilar  about  the  very  idea  of  guided 
missiles,  or  "pilotless  aircraft.’’  This  is  the  aspect  that  has 
caught  the  public's  fancy,  and  which  has  created  many  unreal* 
istic,  yet  widely  held,  impressions.  Since  most  guided  missile 
work  is  curtained  off  hy  military  security,  the  facts  that  could 
ordinarily  correct  many  of  these  misconceptions  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  available. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
progress  has  already  heen  made — and  that,  because  of  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  problems  of  aerodynamics,  propulsion  and 
guidance  inherent  in  pilotless  aircraft,  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  A  number  of  companies,  working  with  the 
military  services,  are  currently  engaged  in  this  development. 
They  are  working  on  projects  of  special  types,  and  have  carried 
them  through  to  varying  stages  of  completion. 

Boeing  has  heen  devoting  an  im|K>rtant  part  of  its  engi¬ 
neering  effort  to  pilotless  aircraft  since  the  end  of  ^  orhl  ^  ar  II, 
under  contract  with  the  Air  Force. 

The  pilotless  interceptor  Boeing  is  developing  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  production  has  only  recently  l)een  publicly  identified 
as  the  Bom  vrc  F -99.  The  project  goes  far  beyond  research  and 
design  on  the  weapons  themselves.  It  inv<dve8  the  integration 
of  a  w  hole  system  of  air  defense,  made  up  of  such  component 
parts  as  communications,  logistics,  maintenance,  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  and  bases.  Boeing  also  monitors  tbe  activities  of  numerous 
subcontractors  whose  output  fits  into  the  larger  program. 

Technical  problems  in  so  new,  so  complicated  a  field  as 
supersonic  pilotless  aircraft  are  naturally  time-consuming.  But 
they  are  lieing  tackled — suecessfully.  One  instance  is  tbe  diffi- 
nilt  task  of  guiding,  accurately,  an  unmanned  craft  traveling 
far  l»eyond  the  speed  of  sound.  The  solution  lies  in  large 


measure  in  the  application  of  electronic  techniques,  and 
Boeing’s  extensive  laboratories  are  carrying  on  advanced 
research  in  this  s|iecialized  field. 

Although  much  research  and  development  work  remains 
to  be  done,  the  product  of  the  work  already  accomplished  can 
be  put  to  use,  step  by  step,  in  our  current  defense  program. 
Even  at  this  early  stage,  pilotless  aircraft  are  capable  of  re¬ 
markable  performances.  But  as  long  as  the  threat  of  atomic 
warfare  exists,  continued  progress  is  imperative.  Our  defense 
must  keep  pace  with  the  technical  progress  of  a  possible  enemy. 

^  hat  can  we  expect  of  guided  missiles? 

For  one  thing,  guided  missiles,  like  conventional  airplanes, 
are  of  special  types,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  spe¬ 
cific  assignments.  Generally  speaking,  guided  missiles  can  be 
expected  to  take  over  some  of  the  jobs  that  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  manned  airplanes  to  perform.  One  of 
these  is  the  interception  of  enemy  bombers  attacking  at  high 
sjieed  and  high  altitude.  The  speed  of  moil'em  jet  military 
craft  imposes  intricate  mathematical  problems  in  intercep¬ 
tion.  Boeing’s  Bom  arc  is  an  interceptor  missile  designed  to 
meet  these  probk'ms, 

^  bile  there  are  tasks  that  missiles  can  perform  lietter 
than  airplanes,  there  are  other  jobs  piloted  airplanes  can  do 
lietter  than  missiles:  for  example,  those  involving  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  evaluation.  There  should  always  l)c  a  need  for  both 
pilotless  and  piloted  aircraft. 

BfH*ing,  with  its  tradition  of  pioneering  and  advanced 
engineering,  recognizes  its  responsibility  in  undertaking  one 
of  the  most  complex  assignments  in  the  missile  field.  It  will 
continue  to  devote  its  l»e«t  efforts  to  this  vital  problem  of 
keeping  America  safe. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Business  Newsletters 
Help  Busy  Merchants 


By  T.  S.  Irvin  ^  recent  train  ride  disclosed 

*  ■  ’  these  items: 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  The  reception  these  newsletter  “Alert  executives  keep  up  with 
Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday  services  get  is  proof  of  their  value.  New  York  Times, 

Times  has  just  started  sending  They  help  the  local  merchant  keep  of  course!” 
merchants  in  its  territory  a  weekly  up  with  developments  in  business  **No  one  is  more  resiwnsive  to 
business  news  letter  which  it  calls  and  merchandising  in  general,  and  advertising  than  the  man  who  is 
“Trends  in  Merchandising  and  with  specific  developments  in  his  getting  ahead  in  business.” — fVall 
Profit  Making.”  market.  They  help  wholesalers  and  St.  Journal. 

It  consists,  simply  enough,  of  distributors  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  “Enjoy!  America’s  most  widely 
five  or  six  mimeographed  pages,  they  can  exert  an  influence  for  magazine  (This  Week)  In  the 
These  contain  a  couple  of  dozen  better  and  more  profitable  busi-  Sunday  Herald  Tribune.” 
paragraphs  detailing  current  busi-  ness-through-advertising  in  both  .  “Read  Jimmy  Powers — Get  the 
ness  and  economic  trends  and  vari-  the  retail  and  the  general  fields.  inside  pitch  on  Sports.” — New 
ous  merchandising  and  selling  Because  they  render  good  scrv-  York  Daily  News. 

ideas  that  are  being  used  success-  ice,  these  newsletters  make  excel-  — — — — 

fully  by  merchants  in  other  com-  lent  promotion.  And  because  they  help  but  agree.  Editors  are  always 
munities.  can  be  inexpensively  done,  they  can  clamoring  against  this  particular 

If  there  is  some  local  merchan-  fit  into  the  promotion  budget  of  kind  of  press-agentry.  If  we  don’t 

dising  event  to  promote,  a  letter  any  newspaper,  big  or  little.  We’re  like  it  when  others  do  it  to  us, 

from  Harvey  A.  Huff,  ad  manager,  all  for  them.  why  do  it  to  ourselves? 

is  included.  Right  now,  Mr.  Huff  Just  one  thought — if  they  ren- 
is  trying  to  find  out  from  the  mer-  der  such  a  wanted  service  to  local  Teamwork 
chants  whether  they  think  enough  businessmen,  shouldn’t  at  least  The  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 


at  nioAOvuMt 
AdtU. 


different  from  merchants  else¬ 
where,  always  too  busy  to  do 
enough  reading  to  help  them  in 
their  business,  will  vote  over¬ 
whelmingly  for  the  service  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

This  New  Brunswick  newsletter 
is  the  100th  or  200th  or  300th — 
we  lost  count  long  ago — of  these 
newspaper  services.  Experience  has 
shown  that  local  business  people 
want  them  and  appreciate  them. 

Why  not?  They  pack  into  their  jn'a  month, 
pages  information  that  comes  from 
maybe  a  hundred  different  sources. 

It  would  cost  any  merchant  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  in  time  and  in 
subscriptions  to  garner  this  infor¬ 
mation  for  himself.  His  local  news¬ 
paper  gives  it  to  him  free. 

Newsletters  of  this  kind,  in  one 
form  or  another,  have  been  a 
I  standard  newspaper  promotion  for  your 
many  years.  They  were  given  their 
greatest  impetus,  however,  right 
after  the  war  when  the  Bureau  of  have  a  steady  subscriber.” 
Advertising’s  Retail  Division  start-  Promotion  Manager  Norman  T. 
ed  publishing  its  “Retail  Memo.”  Rogers,  Jr.,  was  wise  to  add  no- 
Member  newspapers  can  either  use  thing  to  this  page  but  the  caption, 
this  as  is,  or  use  it  as  a  pattern,  “Thank  you,  Lt.  Smith," 
borrowing  some  material  from  it  a  most  effective  promotion, 
and  adding  any  of  their  own  they 
care  to  in  order  to  localize  it. 

Most  of  the  newsletters  we  see 
today  contain  local  business  and 
market  news  in  addition  to  gener¬ 
al  business  and  economic  trend  Week, 
news.  Some  newspapers  are  even 
publishing  classi&ation  newslet¬ 
ters.  The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 


Add  Newspaper  Week  a  bank  hold-up  that  this  year  woo 

Before  you  close  your  file  on  fo*"  staff  the  Pulitzer. 

Newspaper  Week  for  this  year.  Promotion  Manager  Clifford  A. 
add  to  it  the  page  the  Huntington  Shaw,  sending  the  booklets  to 
(W.  Va.)  Herald  -  Advertiser  ran  ["o^e  than  100  journalism  schools, 
reproducing  a  letter  it  had  received  included  a  letter  suggesting  its  use 
several  weeks  back  from  Lt.  Rob-  a  ‘  sort  of  case  history  to  show 
ert  E.  Smith.  neophyte  journalists  how  a  big 

“I  wish  to  cancel  my  overseas  story  is  handled  in  these  days  of 
subscription  to  the  Huntington  Ad-  still-a-little-derring-do. 
vertiser.”  he  wrote  in  part,  “as  I  u  t> 

expect  to  leave  for  the  States  with-  In  the  Bag 

I  also  wish  to  say  The  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
that  having  the  hometown  paper  Times  strikes  a  casual,  intimate, 
is  a  wonderful  thing.  pleasant  note  in  its  new  market 

“I  have  enjoyed  your  excellent  data  booklet,  "The  bare  facts 
news  coverage,  both  local  and  about  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania." 
worldwide.  It  meant  a  lot  when  Copy  carries  you  along  swiftly, 
the  fighting  was  going  on  to  be  giving  you  a  good  picture  of  t^ 
able  to  relax  a  bit  and  read  about  market  before  passing  you  on  to 
the  old  home  town.  My  thanks  the  statistics.  Neat  cartoon  draw- 
for  many  happy  hours  afforded  by  ings  help. 

paper  while  away  from  Baseball  certainly  made  news 
home.  And  soon  I’ll  be  home  Jn  Milwaukee  this  year,  and  pri- 
again.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  motion.  Milwaukee  Journal  used 

the  Braves’  record  attendance  fig¬ 
ures  as  basis  for  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads.  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
was  out,  second  day  after  the  sea- 
It  made  son  closed,  with  a  folder  using  the 
same  material.  As  Promotion 
One  gripe  about  Newspaper  Manager  John  Musgat  of  Molon- 
Week  was  voiced  by  the  Willows  ey,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  who  pr<F 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal  that  de-  duced  the  folder  for  the  Sentinel, 
serves  consideration  by  those  who  says,  “It’s  a  natural.” 
plan  the  promotion  of  next  year’s  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
The  Journal  took  offense  Sun  made  liberal  use  of  “names 
at  a  cheesecake  picture  of  a  mov-  to  promote  its  new,  bigger  type 
ie  starlet,  showing  her  clad  only  face.  Ran  2-column  ads,  square 
in  a  bathing  suit  and  pumps,  de-  halftones  of  prominent  personali- 
Examiner,  for  instance,  publishes  livering  papers  from  a  bag  ladled  ties,  with  appropriate  quotes  » 
a  “Real  Estate  Newsletter"  and  a  “National  Newspaper  Week.”  The  underlines.  Effective  use  of  the 
“Used  Car  Newsletter.”  The  Pitts-  picture  was  distributed  as  part  of  testimonial  idea. 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  publishes  the  Week’s  promotion.  The  Jour-  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  out  with 
a  “Grocery  Letter,”  a  “Merchants  nal  used  it  on  page  one  along  with  a  drug  and  grocery  route  list  cov- 
Letter,”  and  an  “Accelerator,”  de-  an  editorial  condemning  it  for  ering  Lorain  County,  handily  in- 
voted  to  automotive  news.  “burlesquing”  the  Week.  We  can’t  dex-tabbed  for  quick  reference. 
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Helping  to  keep  Butte  Hill 
the  “richest  hill  on  earth”! 


This  transparent  model 
at  a  section  at  Butte  Hill,  permits 
Anaconda's  geologists  to  visualize 
complete  geological  relationships  in 
three  dimensions,  and  thereby  facilitates 
the  plotting  of  underground  workings 
and  the  planning  of  future  operations. 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1953 


Geological  research  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Anaconda’s  development 
of  its  resources.  At  Butte,  Monuna, 
Anaconda’s  geologists,  using  the  know¬ 
how  of  a  half-century’s  experience,  plus 
the  newest  in  geological  equipment,  help 
to  implement  the  Company’s  "ton-for- 
ton”  development  procedure,  whereby 
for  every  ton  of  ore  mined,  another  ton 
is  proved  to  be  available.  ' 

An  example  of  the  value  of  this  geo¬ 
logical  research  is  the  Greater  Butte  Proj¬ 
ect,  Anaconda’s  development  of  Butte’s 


low-grade  copper  resources.  Using  large- 
scale  "block-caving”  mining  methods, 
and  relying  on  information  obtained 
from  precise  geological  mapping  over 
many  years.  Anaconda  is  tapping  a 
proved  reserve  of  2,600,000,000  pounds 
of  copper,  providing  the  United  States 
with  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  new  cop¬ 
per  district.  This  operation  is  in  addition 
to  the  continued  mining  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  high-grade  veins  in  other  parts 
of  the  Butte  District. 

Careful,  scientific  application  of  geol¬ 
ogy  is  an  integral  part  of  Anaconda’s 
mining  operations,  not  only  at  Butte,  but 
at  all  of  Anaconda’s  mines  in  the  U.  S., 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  result¬ 
ing  exploration  and  development  work 
is  in  keeping  with  Anaconda’s  company¬ 
wide  building  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gram,  now  being  brought  toward  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  Company’s  mines,  mills 
and  faaories.  'This  program  is  dedicated 
to  one  goal  . .  .  more  metals  and  better 
metal  produas.  u276a 

The  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company^ 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Readability  Formulas 
Given  Working  Over 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER  AANR.  has  named  William  Maytr, 
Hears!  Advertising  Service,  president.  He  succeeds  Victor  Baum¬ 
gartner,  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamberlin,  who  is  new  national  director. 
Pictured,  left  to  right:  Jess  M.  Laughlin,  secretary-treasurer;  Stanford 
Manning,  vicepresident;  Mr.  Baumgartner;  and  Mr.  Mayer. 


It’s  a  little  embarrassing  to  find 
oneself  unconvinced  by  what  the 
world  appears  to  be  hailing  as  gos¬ 
pel.  Particularly  when  there’s  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  classes  of 
writing  students  into  the  paths  of 
true  faith. 

Hence  it  comes  as  a  relief  to 
find  that  some  of  the  researchers 
have  been  taking  a  skeptical  look 
at  the  readability  formulas,  and 
now  are  expressing  doubts  right 
out  loud  without  being  stricken 
dead. 

Charles  E.  Swanson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  for  instance,  has  forth¬ 
rightly  challenged  some  of  the  as¬ 
sumptions  about  readability,  and 
Wilson  L.  Taylor,  also  of  Illinois, 
has  come  up  with  the  beginnings 
of  a  promising  new  method  which 
may  offer  more  validity  than  those 
currently  in  use. 

Describes  3  Experiments 

Mr.  Swanson,  after  conducting 
a  series  of  experiments,  concludes 
that  “writing  the  news  and  giving 
it  meaning  is  far  more  complex 
than  the  readability  formula 
would  indicate.”  “Indeed,”  he  says, 
“the  formulas  so  over-simplify  the 
problem  as  to  obscure  its  elements. 

“One  cannot  learn  how  and  why 
this  or  that  decision  in  writing  is 
more  successful  by  following  the 
readability  formula,”  he  says.  “We 
need  rather  to  investigate  and 
bring  into  the  classroom  and  into 
the  news  writing  process  an  in¬ 
creasing  understanding  of  the 
bases  for  making  the  best  deci¬ 
sions  about  style  so  the  important 
and  significant  ideas  of  the  day  will 
reach  a  larger  and  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  audience.” 

Mr.  Swanson  describes  three  ex¬ 
periments  which,  he  explains,  had 
two  things  in  common.  First,  they 
involved  the  rewriting  of  articles 
by  journalism  professors,  assisted 


in  one  study  by  a  metropolitan 
news  executive.  And  second,  each 
used  a  different  yardstick  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effectiveness  of  different 
styles  of  writing. 

Two  studies  compared  newspa¬ 
per  and  rewritten  versions.  The 
first  of  these  applied  comprehen¬ 
sion  tests  to  compare  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  pairs  of  ver¬ 
sions  of  three  articles.  The  second 
used  interest  scales  to  compare 
pairs  of  newspaper  and  rewritten 
versions  of  20  articles.  A  third 
study  compared  “difficult”  and 
“easy”  versions  of  12  articles  and 
tested  differences  in  remembering 
different  ideas. 

Comprehension  and  readership 
tests  also  were  used  in  this  last 
study.  These  studies,  says  Mr. 
Swanson,  involved  rewriting  and 
intensive  analysis  of  35  different 
articles  and  the  testing  of  three 
samples  on  nearly  600  subjects. 

The  findings  indicate,  he  re¬ 
ports.  that  “One  cannot  say  that 
the  least  readable  versions,  as 
measured  by  the  readability  for¬ 
mula,  will  invariably  be  harder  to 
understand  or  will  have  fewer 
readers  or  will  be  remembered  by 
fewer  persons.” 

Learn  from  the  News 

•Analysis  of  the  differences  in 
comprehension  “indicates  that 
prior  learning  of  difficult  words 
and  high  interest  in  subject  matter 
are  more  important  facts  than  we 
have  realized.”  he  points  out.  “In 
other  words,”  he  says,  “some  of 
us  continue  to  learn  new  ideas  and 
words  from  the  news.” 

The  readability  principle  that 
names  make  for  easier  reading  also 
is  challenged  by  Mr.  Swanson. 
“The  readability  experts  make  a 
great  point  of  writing  about  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says.  “In  one  rewritten 
version  the  number  of  names  was 
reduced,  and  this  was  one  factor 


apparently  which  made  the  version 
more  comprehensible.” 

Meantime  Mr.  Taylor  has  been 
experimenting  with  what  he  calls 
the  “cloze”  method — spelled  with 
a  “z.”  There’s  danger  of  oversim¬ 
plifying  the  Taylor  procedure,  but 
essentially  it  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  completion 
tests  for  comprehension  that  often 
are  a  part  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  test  batteries.  Words 
are  left  out  of  sentences.  Ability 
of  the  reader  to  supply  the  miss¬ 
ing  words — to  “close  up”  the  holes 
— is  a  measure  of  readability. 

Missing  Words  Supplied 

Mr.  Taylor  explains  it  like  this: 
“The  recognition  of  a  familiar  pat¬ 
tern,  even  when  it  isn’t  there,  is 
a  common  phenomenon.  So  is  the 
act  of  completing  it  by  putting  in 
the  missing  element.  We  do  it  all 
the  time,  and  usually  unconscious¬ 
ly.  And  we  do  it  not  only  with 
regard  to  familiar  physical  shapes, 
but  also  with  language  patterns. 
For  example,  most  persons  will 
immediately  complete  T  heard  a 

.  bark’  by  putting  in  the 

word  ‘dog.’ 

“Note,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  “that 
more  than  just  the  familiar  word 
‘dog’  is  involved.  One  must  know 
also  that  ‘bark’  is  a  symbol  for 
a  sound  associated  with  a  dog. 
One  must  also  know  the  other 
words  in  the  sentence  and  the  fact 
that  the  way  they  go  together 
seems  to  ask  for  a  word  which 
identifies  the  barker.” 

The  Cloze  procedure,  he  points 
out.  assumes  that  “the  more  ‘na¬ 
tural’  to  the  reader  is  the  language 
in  which  a  passage  is  written,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  reader 
can  correctly  supply  elements  that 
fail  to  get  inked  in  the  printing — 
the  more  likely  the  listener  can 
supply  words  distorted  or  erased 
by  static.” 

Now.  hold  on  tight  while  he 
tells  you  of  his  method: 

“In  contrasting  the  levels  of 
ease-of-comprehension  of  two  or 
more  passages  of  equal  length,  one 
adopts  some  mechanical  arbitrary 
system  of  knocking  out  words.  As 


for  example,  every  ’nth  word.  One 
then  goes  through  the  passage 
counting  out  words  by  this  system, 
and  altogether,  deleting  the  same 
number  of  words  from  each. 

“Fach  passage  is  then  repro¬ 
duced  with  a  blank  of  some  stan¬ 
dard  size  in  place  of  every  word 
counted  out.  All  members  of  a 
group  of  subects  are  given  copies 
of  all  mutilated  passages,  and  all 
are  asked  to  fill  in  the  blanks. 

“Every  proposed  word  that  ac¬ 
curately  reproduces  the  corre¬ 
sponding  original  word  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  ‘cloze.’  The  clozes  are 
counted  up,  the  total  score  made 
by  any  subject  is  a  relative  measure 
of  how  readable  the  material  was. 

The  System  Works 

“It  is,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  “a 
score  both  for  the  reader’s  ability 
to  understand  the  writer,  and  the 
writer’s  ability  to  write  understand¬ 
ably  for  that  reader. 

“Added  up  for  each  passage  are 
all  the  cloze  scores  for  all  readers 
of  that  passage.  The  total  scor^ 
for  each  passage  then  can  be  com¬ 
pared  directly.  The  passage  with 
the  highest  score  is  considered 
most  readable,  and  so  on.” 

The  system  does  seem  to  wort 
says  Mr.  Taylor.  On  “average" 
reading  materials  it  appears  to 
work  at  least  as  well  as  the  much 
used  readability  formulas  of  Flesch 
and  Dale  and  Chall,  he  claims, 
and  “on  non-average  reading  ma¬ 
terials  such  as,  say,  a  passage  from 
Gertrude  Stein,  the  Cloze  method 
works  far  better.” 

■Anyway,  it’s  nice  to  have  some 
of  the  sanctity  scraped  off  cur 
rently  accepted  methods. 

Mississippi  Southern 
Adds  New  Instructor 

With  a  jump  in  enrollment  from 
five  to  35  majors  in  three  yea^ 
Mississippi  Southern  college  of 
Hattiesburg  has  added  a 
full-time  journalism  teacher.  She 
is  Miss  Gloria  Swegman  of  Kaiisa' 
City,  Kan.,  who  until  recently  wa' 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate.  She  also  has  had 
news  experience. 


A  GEORGIA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


Mr.  I.«ne  Williams,  Itetail  A.  M. 
The  Telegraph  &  News,  Macon,  Ga, 


"I  am  happy  to  report  that  after  three 
years  of  continuous  running,  the  Keis¬ 
ter  ‘Support  the  Church’  series  has 
been  renewed  for  another  six  months 
period.  A  large  percentage  of  firms  have 
remained  as  sponsors  on  this  page,  and 
many  favorable  comments  have  been 
received  from  our  readers  and  from 
the  Macon  Ministerial  Association.  It 
is  our  desire  to  continue  this  series  in¬ 
definitely  as  it  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  our  Saturday  publications.” 


l^t  us  send  .vou  nroofs  .md  full  information  about  .tmerica’s  Xo.l 
relixious  feature.  Keaiitiful  art-work  and  apoealinir  cop.t.  Now  running 
w-eekly  in  over  700  new-spapers.  Write  Dept.  .MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service.  Strasburg,  Virginia. 
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AND  THAT’S  ONLY 
THE  BEGINNING! 

A  half  century  ago,  on  December  17,  1903,  Orville  Wright  made  the  first 
powered  heavier-than-air  flight.  For  tw-elve  history-making  seconds  he  flew 
over  Kitty  Hawk  in  a  biplane  fueled  by  the  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Since  that  eventful  day,  and  on  into  today’s  new  era  of  screaming  jets  and 
zooming  rockets,  Esso  Standard  and  the  rest  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  have 
moved  forward  hand  in  hand  w'ith  aviation  progress. 

That’s  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  week  of  Oct.  1 1  th  is  being  celebrated 
throughout  the  nation  as  OIL  PROGRESS  WEEK. 

For  w’hile  ever- improving  fuels  and  lubricants  have  played  a  vital  part  in  this 
astonishingly  swift  conquest  of  the  skies,  so  also  have  improved  petroleum 
products  helped  bring  about  the  infinitely  finer  performance  of  your  new 
automobile,  the  cleaner,  cheaper  and  warmer  heat  that  you  enjoy  in  your  home, 
and  the  smoother-flowing,  w-ell-lubricated  productivity  of  the  factories  that 
produce  the  things  you  use.  And  now,  through  progress  in  Petrochemicals, 
you  are  entering  a  new  world  of  miracle  plastics  and  wonder  fibres  —  more 
new  things  to  serve  your  needs  better  and  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

In  short,  there’s  hardly  anything  that  you  use  or  wear  that  hasn’t  somehow 
been  made  a  little  better  through  Petroleum  Industry  Progress. 

So  it’s  no  w'onder  that  OIL  PROGRESS  WEEK  is  celebrated  by  the  Petroleum 
Industry  and  Esso  employees  and  dealers  everywhere.  It  honors  the  kind  of 
progress  that  today,  for  example,  brings  you  automobile  gasoline  that  does 
50%  more  work  per  gallon  than  1925  gasolines  did!  You’ll  agree 
there’s  really  something  to  celebrate ! 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Thif  neu  spaper  adt  erlisemtHt  and  similar  radio  and  television  messages 
will  be  featured  throughout  Oil  Progress  Week,  Oct.  11-17  in  the  IH 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  Esso  Products  are  marketed. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

John  J.  Walsh,  who  has  been 
public  service  editor  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  for  eight  years,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Rubber 
Company. 

*  *  • 

M.  L.  Putnam,  veteran  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  news  bureau  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Paul. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Harbin,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  sports  editor  of  both  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and 
Inquirer  to  enter  the  family  office 
equipment  firm  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  he  formerly  was  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  on  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  and  later  on  the 
Alabama  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Edward  M.  Hogan,  40,  city 
editor  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
since  1951,  has  enrolled  in  Christ 
the  King  Seminary,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  University,  to  study  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  He 
has  been  in  newspaper  work  since 
1940. 

*  *  * 

Fulton  H.  Travis,  for  the  last 
three  years  valley  editor  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KREW  at  Sunnyside,  W^h., 
as  news  editor. 


Mrs.  Martha  Sweetser  has  re¬ 
signed  as  society  department  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  ton,  D.  C. 
Republican  and  American  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Mattatuck  Junior  Mu¬ 
seum  as  its  director. 


Bridgeport.  He  is  now  associated 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

George  Finley,  previously  with 
the  American  Weekly,  has  joined 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc.  as  an 
account  executive. 

4:  * 

Eugene  J.  Heil,  a  former 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 
reporter,  has  been  appointed  news 

director  for  the  West  Virginia 

state  government  by  Gov.  William 
C.  Marl  AND. 

*  is  * 

Miss  Nina  Hawkins  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  St. 
Augustine  (Fla.)  Record  after  19 
years  as  ^itor-in-chief  and  43 
years  with  the  Record  to  do  free 
lance  work. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Hollister,  promotion 
manager,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal  for  the  last  seven  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Dayton 
Rubber  Co.  He  has  been  succeed¬ 
ed  by  John  F.  McGuire,  former 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Ill.)  Journal 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Iroquois  County  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Stauffer,  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  staff  writer,  has 

been  named  field  secretary  of  the 

Florida  Sheriffs  Association. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Virginia  Impaly  Gotten, 
former  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  and  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  has  accepted  a  lec¬ 
turership  in  journalism  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washing- 


Bert  Goldberg  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  staff  writer  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  to  become  public 
relations  director  of  the  new  Dania 
(Fla.)  Jai  Alai  Fronton. 

*  «  « 

John  Butler,  former  labor  edi¬ 
tor,  Bridgeport  (Ck>nn.)  Herald, 
has  been  named  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 


Robert  J.  Duffy,  former  finan¬ 
cial  news  reporter  with  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of 
Doremus  &  Company,  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Howe,  former  sports 
writer  and  reporter  on  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  ^en  named  director  of 
athletic  publicity  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


John  J.  Quigley,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  reporter,  has  been  elected 
publicity  director  for  the  United 
Amateur  Press  Association,  a 
group  of  men  and  women,  includ¬ 
ing  many  former  and  present 
newspaper  people,  who  write  as  a 
hobby  for  the  UAPA. 

*  *  * 

Harold  M.  Bone,  formerly  on 
the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier,  has  joined  Info,  monthly  ma¬ 
gazine  published  at  New  Haven, 
as  advertising  director  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

*  >)> 

Carl  Wiegold  has  left  his  job  as 
photographer  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  to  become 
associated  with  the  newly-opened 
Station  WSJS-Television  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

*  *  * 

John  V.  Hinkel,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  and  foreign  correspondent 
with  the  New  York  Times,  now  a 
public  relations  consultant  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Lecturer  in  journalism  at 
George  Washington  University. 

*  *  * 

Ira  Clough,  who  operated  the 
Menasha  (Wis.)  Record  for  47 
years  until  the  paper  was  merged 
with  the  Neenah  Daily  News- 
Times,  has  been  elected  city  clerk 
of  Menasha. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  O’Brien,  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  Harvard  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  most  recently  with  the  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  News-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  acting  postmaster  of 
Panama  City. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  and  Jack  L.  Echel- 
SON,  formerly  publishers  of  Post- 
News,  Hartford,  Conn.,  afternoon 
sports-entertainment  tabloid,  have 
launched  publication  of  a  monthly 
tabloid.  Industrial  Buying  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Guide,  Hartford. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Joe  Floren,  former  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle,  has  taken  over 
duties  as  news  and  farm  editor  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 


Cooper,  formerly  with  the  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times,  have  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
copy  rim.  Jim  Strickland,  a  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  department  of  journalism, 
has  joined  the  Advertiser  news 
staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  F.  Looby,  education  ed¬ 
itor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  named  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Relations  of  the 
American  Classical  League. 

*  *  • 

Maxwell  J.  Liberman,  bowling 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  elected  assistant  historian 
of  the  Insurance  Clubs  Entertain¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Hartford. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Duke  Reed,  veteran  deskman 
on  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  a 
brokerage  firm.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jim  DeVoss,  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  at  Roswell. 
N.  M.,  and  a  former  Journal  sports 
writer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Phil  Hanna.  Jr.,  has  become 
city  editor  of  the  Azusa  (Calif.) 
Herald  following  his  graduation 
from  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Klissner,  who  has  been 
with  the  Lakewood  (Calif.)  En¬ 
terprise  for  the  last  two  years  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Percy,  who  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Celina  (Ohio)  Daily  Stan¬ 
dard  last  Summer,  has  been  made 
managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Martin  Chatinover,  who  went 
to  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  Graduate  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  UCLA,  has 
now  joined  the  staff  of  the  ff'oH 
Street  Journal. 

«  *  « 

Frank  Tennant  joined  the  st^ 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir¬ 
ror  as  a  reporter. 

4i  *  * 

Claude  J.  Markle,  formerly  of 
the  Portales  (N.  M.)  Tribune 
a  U.P.  staffer  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
for  nine  years  and  Frank  Hooan. 
formerly  of  the  Sarasota  (FI*-) 
Herald-Tribune  and  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  are  recent 
additions  to  the  editorial  staff  of 


George  Bliss  has  been  named 
Chicago  Tribune  labor  editor.  He 
succeeds  George  Hartmann,  who 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
day  city  editor  at  the  Tribune.  Mr. 

Bliss’  father,  the  late  William  _  —  — _  _ 

Bliss,  was  for  years  labor  editor  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 

of  the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex-  News. 

aminer.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  ♦  ♦  P.  K.  Padmanabhan  of  Madras. 

Dean  Pass,  formerly  news  ed-  India,  who  graduated  from 

itor,  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Courier,  UCLA’s  Graduate  Department  of 
has  been  appointed  sports  editor  Journalism  this  Summer,  is  on  ^ 
of  the  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  copy  desk  of  the  Beverly  Hilb 
News,  Worland.  He  replaces  (Calif.)  Newslife. 

James  Spiker,  who  resigned  to  . 

work  on  the  regional  desk  of  the  Karen  Namson,  who  is  a  «• 
Amarillo  (Texas)  News.  porter  on  the  St.  Petersburg  (Flaj 

*  *  *  Times,  has  received  a  master^ 

Firman  Wilson,  formerly  on  a  arts  degree  from  the  GraduateD^ 

Miami  paper,  and  Herschel  partment  of  Journalism  at  UCLA- 
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There  is  very  littli  difference 

between  typing  a  lower-case  "t" 

/ 

AND  TYPING  A  CAPITAL  "T" 

but  that  very  little  difference 

MAY  MAKE  A  VERY  GREAT  DIFFERENCE 

In  the  Protection  of  Our  Trade-Mark. 

WE  ARE  ADVISED  THAT  USE  OF  THE  LOWER-CASE 

*'t”  ("technicolor”)  is  injurious  to 

OUR  TRADE-RIGHTS  IN  THAT  NAME. 

WE  ASK  ALL  WHO  HAVE  OCCASION  TO  USE  OUR 

REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK  AND  TRADE  NAME 

“Technicolor”  to  spell  it  with  a  capital  "t". 

SINCERE  THANKS  FOR  YOUR  CO-OPERATION 


TECHNICOLOR 

IS  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK  OF 

TECHNICOLOR  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPORATION 

HERBERT  T.  KALMUS,  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 
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Copley  Press  Reviews 
First  Quarter  Century 


Weeklies  Fear 
No  Competition 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Los  Angeles. 
"The  first  quarter  century  in¬ 
cludes  the  years  upon  which  an 
institution's  progress  and  success 


were 


of  individual  newspapers 
hometown  men. 

“We  have  no  friends  to  favor 
and  no  enemies  to  punish,”  is  a 


are  founded  for  greater  aspira-  basic  policy  established  by  the 
tien."  group’s  founder,  the  volume  states. 

So  comments  James  S.  Copley,  Col.  Copley  also  insisted  that 
president,  in  personal  letters  to  “publication  of  a  newspaper  is  a 


Hull,  Que. 

Gerard  Brady,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Canadian  French- 
language  weekly  newspapers,  said 
at  its  21st  congress  Oct.  8  that 
weekly  newspapers  fear  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  neither  daily  newspapers 
nor  radio  and  television. 

Mr.  Brady  said  the  weeklies  per¬ 
form  a  vital  community  service  in 
reporting  day-to-day  events  and 
stimulating  thought  on  matters  of 
local  importance.  Seventy  -  two 


During  recent  years  he  has 
travelled  extensively  abroad  and 
has  written  many  article,s  for  the 
Copley  Press. 

SCAN  Background 
Details  of  the  background  of 
the  SCAN  group  are  included  in 
the  volume.  This  subsidiary  is  the 
successor  to  the  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  formerly  controlled  by  the 
late  Frederick  W.  Kellogg.  Mr. 
Kellogg  founded  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Post  in  1920  and  then  de¬ 
veloped  other  suburban  newspaper 
properties. 

The  Kellogg  newspapers  and  the 


veterans  of  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  privilege  rather  than  a  prerogative,”  weeklies  wer<>  renresented  it  the  f  Express  were  circu- 

which  accompany  the  presentation  information  supplied  by  Audus  W. _ ,.- lated  together  under  an  agreement 

of  a  book  commemorating  that  or-  Shipton,  president,  Copley  Press, 
ganization’s  silver  anniversary.  stressed. 


meeting. 


of  the  company  publishing  the  San 
Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot.  Forty 
per  cent  of  that  newspaper  is 


“The  Copley  Press,”  a  460-page  Col.  Copley’s  entrance  into 
volume,  describes  the  background  newspaper  work  began  with  the 

and  growth  of  what  are  today  15  purchase  of  the  Aurora  (111.)  ,  .  t.  v:  u  • 

daily  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Beacon  Dec.  1,  1905,  which  later  ^ a isr 

California.  The  late  Col.  Ira  C.  became  the  Beacon-News.  It  was 
Copley,  who  died  in  1947  at  the  23  years  later  that  the  newspapers 
age  of  83,  organized  the  Copley  of  three  Illinois  cities  and  of  San 
Press  in  1928.  He  had  published  Diego,  were  transferred  to  Copley 
newspapers  since  1905.  Press.  The  newspapers  Col.  Cop- 

Edit^  by  J.  C.  Safley,  editor  of  ley  had  purcha.sed  in  Los  Angeles 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  the  County  and  in  Springfield,  111., 
volume  is  a  compilation  of  infor-  were  transferred  to  “COPRESS” 
mation  from  throughout  this  news-  at  later  dates, 
paper  group.  Today  the  sole  owners  of  the 

It  deals  with  the  men  who  made  Copley  Press  are  the  estate  of  Ira 
the  group  and  those  who  devel-  C.  Copley;  James  S.  Copley  of 

Aurora,  Ill.,  chairman  of  the 
COPRESS  board,  and  William  N. 

Copley  of  San  Diego. 

Auspicious  Prospects 


between  Mr.  Kellogg  and  the  Ex¬ 
press,  then  controlled  by  the  Earl 
interests,  the  volume  reports.  This 
agreement  continued  for  a  year 
after  the  Kellogg  papers  had  been 
sold  to  Col.  Copley. 

Joys  and  Sorrows 
The  report  mirrors  faithfully 


man  of  the  SCAN  board,  and 
members  of  his  family. 

All  but  two  of  the  15  Copley  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

newspapers  are  afternoon  dailies,  Xhc joys  and  sorrow.s  of  the 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  the  V^ars.  Voyages  of  Col.  Copleys 
Illinois  State  Journal  are  seven-day 
morning  papers.  The  Aurora  Bea¬ 
con-News  and  the  Joliet  Herald- 
News  also  print  Sunday  editions. 

The  Biirhank  Daily  Review,  ac- 


196-foot  yacht,  “Happy  Days,” 
and  the  decision  to  sell  three  Los 
Angeles  area  papers  are  among 
recollections.  It  was  in  1933  that 
the  Colonel  advised  an  annual 


quired  June  1,  1950,  is  the ’only  meeting  of  the  need  to  dispose  of 


oped  each  individual  property.  In¬ 
cluded  are  the  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  Colonel  Copley. 

Each  Daily  Different 
“You  cannot  do  mass  thinking 


five-day  paper. 

Veterans  Honored 
The  volume  pays  tribute  to  a 
host  of  Copley  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  Francis  Marion  James,  vice- 


the  Long  Beach  Sun,  the  Pasadena 
Post  and  the  Hollywood  News  “due 
to  the  burden  of  the  depression." 

Reports  on  associated  organiza¬ 
tions  include  West-Holliday  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  which  has  represented 


The  Copley  Press  “enters  the  P’^^sident  who  died  last  May  7.  COPRESS  papers  since  the  organ- 
for  a  group  of  newspapers  or  for  second  quarter  century  under  aus-  been  with  the  C^ley  or-  ization  was  founded, 

a  group  of  communities,”  the  Press  picious  conditions,”  the  volume  since  190...  Corpora-  ■ 

founder  insisted.  “Each  is  differ-  reporLs.  In  Illinois  it  now  directly  j!®”  'j^^^^sidents  today  are  Wil-  Oraanize 

to  have  the  close  owns  and  operates  four  daily  S'  Long,  Urgjinize 


ent,  each  needs 


personal  touch  with  community  newspapers — the  Aurora  Beacon-  Watch-Dog  ComiTlittee 


life  that  only  the  hometown  news-  News,  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News,  dir^tors  The  organization  of  a  Watch- 

paper  can  give.  Joliet  Herald-News  and,  in  Spring-  N-  Smith,  who  also  is  Committee  by  the  Society  of 

“A  newspaper  must  have  per-  field,  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  It  *  Po^^s  H.  ,(he  Silurians,  to  concern  itself 

sonality  — a  definite  personality  operates  the  Illinois  State  Register,  w  ^  with  the  protection  of  freedom  of 

just  like  an  individual.  It  must  in  Springfeld,  under  lease.  ,  '''“de.  James  andl  William  jhe  press  in  New  York  City,  w 

have  integrity,  it  must  have  re-  COPRESS  owns  two  subsidiary  ^  '"5  adopted  sons  of  announced  this  week  by  the  presi- 

sponsibility  and  it  must  have  its  corporations:  Union-Tribune  Pub-  .  .'  whose  three  sons  died  the  society,  Neil  McNeil, 

finger  on  the  pulse  of  its  commun-  lishing  Company,  which  wholly  mimancy.  ,  and  the  committee’s  chairmw. 

ity  and  perform  the  service  which  owns  and  operates  the  San  Diego  e.  u  P*®''  o"  James  Reuben  Maury,  chief  editonal 

is  best  for  the  area  in  which  it  is  Union  and  the  San  Diego  Evening  ^7  includes  but  four  writer  of  the  New  York  Daily 

published.”  Tribune,  and  the  Southern  Califor-  chairman  who  jveu-s. 

“Must”  editorials  were  notably  nia  Associated  Newspapers,  which  tne  Copley  Serving  on  the  committee  will 

absent.  The  hometown  flavor  wholly  owns  and  operates  seven  t]"  u-  years  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  a  for- 

permeated  the  organization  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  dailies,  and  ?  began  his  newspa^r  ac-  ^er  executive  editor  of  the  tVorld: 

extent  that  many  of  the  executives  also  owns  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  t  ^  ***J^®b*  ^t  Phillips  Robert  B.  Considine,  of  Intema- 

Academy.  Later  he  became  busi-  tjonal  News  Service,  C.  Norman 

ness  and  advertising  manager  of  stabler,  financial  columnist  of  the 
that  school  s  semi-weekly  paper,  York  Herald  Tribune;  John 

When  at  Yale  he  was  for  four  t.  Flynn,  author  and  former  man- 
years  in  the  advertising  department  ^ging  editor  of  the  Globe;  B.  0. 
Ya/e  Rerorrf.  McAnney,  managing  editor  of  the 

Mr  Copley  began  his  profe.s-  World-Telegram  and  Sun;  Oliver 
sional  career  in  the  circulation  de-  j  Gingold,  Wall  Street  Journal: 
partment  of  the  Culver  City  Star-  ^^Jter  Davenpiort,  of  Colliert: 
News.  He  next  worked  on  the  John  Chapman,  New  York  Daily 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate  and  the  John  T.  Casey,  of  the  pub- 

Glendale  News-Press  of  the  SCAN  j|^  relations  firm  of  Ivy  Lee  an<i 
group.  Later  he  became  assistant  j.  J.  Ross;  and  Victor  House,  > 
to  Les^r  G.  Bradley,  then  pub-  former  reporter  on  the  Herald. 
lisher,  San  Diego  Union.  He  was  . 
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Consultant 


on  Navy  duty  for  four  years  in  , 

World  War  II  and  had  become  SnotS  lOF  FlU 


317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


first  vicepresident  of  COPRESS  Dallas,  Te-X 

when  his  father  died.  His  brother,  Employes  of  the  Dallas  Morninf 
William,  is  an  Army  veteran  whose  News  and  its  radio-television 
writing  career  included  anony-  tions  will  take  influenza  preventivt 
mous  letters  from  the  war  fronts,  shots. 
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Universal  Copy  Style 
Would  Please  Readers 

By  James  W.  Glasscock 


Sunday  Editor.  El  Paso  (Tex. 

{The  opinions  expressed  below 
are  those  of  the  writer  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  editor  or 
the  publisher  of  the  El  Paso 

I  Times.) 

When  are  we  going  to  start 
editing  our  newspapers  for  our 
readers  instead  of  other  newspa¬ 
permen? 

I’m  talking  about  style — that 
sometimes  frightening  credo  which 
dictates  the  use  of  capital  letters, 
abbreviations,  numerals,  etc. 

My  quarrel  is  not  with  style  it¬ 
self,  but  with  the  inconsistencies 
and  the  awkwardness  that  often 
result. 

One  of  the  most  hellish  examples 
of  arbitrary  style  is  the  use  of  $50 
billion  for  50  billion  dollars.  Try 
reading  this  sentence  aloud: 

‘The  Government  Printing  Office 
announced  that  $40  million  had 
been  appropriated  this  year  for 
supplies.” 

You  would  say;  “The  Govern- 
'  ment  Printing  Office  announced 

I  that  forty  dollars.  .  .  .” 


I  Times 

But,  whoa,  back  up — you’re 
about  to  say  “forty  dollars  mil¬ 
lion.” 

What  kind  of  talk  is  that?  You 
should  say  “forty  million  dollars.” 
But  the  $40  ends  the  line  and  the 
million  begins  the  next  line. 

Here’s  another  outrageous  ex¬ 
ample  which  must  sorely  perplex 
the  poor  reader.  The  Associated 
Press  Style  Book,  closely  followed 
by  many  newspapers,  decrees  that 
Fort  and  Mount  must  be  abbrevi¬ 
ated  as  Ft.  and  Mt.  when  used 
with  physical  geographic  points  or 
military  establishments.  Which  can 
result  in  a  sentence  such  as  this: 

“Lt.  John  Smith  of  Fort  Worth 
and  Lt.  Tom  Brown  of  Mount 
Vernon,  both  stationed  at  Ft. 
Bartlett,  climbed  Mt.  Hope  today.” 

Why  irritate  the  reader  with 
such  things?  He  wants  the  news, 
not  inconsistencies. 

Some  newspapers  still  follow 
the  practice  of  printing  in  lower 
case  such  words  as  association, 
company  and  society,  even  when 
used  as  part  of  the  complete  title 


New  Association 
Has  One  Officer 

Sheboyan,  Wis. 

Editorial  men  on  six  dailies 
formed  the  Fox  River  Valley  and 
Lakeshore  Press  Asociation  at  a 
meeting  here  with  the  Sheboyan 
Press  as  host.  The  group  was  com¬ 
posed  of  reporters,  sports  writers, 
telegraph  and  news  editors  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  Oshkosh 
Northwestern,  Appleton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  Manitowoc  Herald-Times, 
Two  Rivers  Reporter  and  the  She¬ 
boygan  Press. 

Stanley  Batnett  of  the  Press- 
Gazette  was  elected  by  acclamation 
to  all  offices  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  to  avoid  “any  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibility.” 


of  the  firm  or  organization.  Such 
as  “The  Farmers’  Co-op)erative  as- 
•sociation”  or  ‘The  Miller  Con¬ 
struction  company”  or  “The  Gem 
and  Mineral  society.”  You 
wouldn’t  print  a  man’s  name  as 
John  Doe  smith.  So  why  not  let  a 
company  or  association  or  society 
call  itself  what  it  wants  to  in 
capital  letters? 

The  Associated  Press  has  had 
to  adopt  a  style  book  because  of 
the  Teletypesetter.  Before  that,  the 
AP  was  proud  that  it  had  no  style, 
pointing  out  that  the  individual 
paper  had  its  own  style,  anyway. 


But  the  AP  could  never  be  con¬ 
sistent.  Stories  often  would  come 
in  like  this: 

“General  Robert  Brown  today 
presented  a  second  star  to  Gen. 
John  Jackson.  Gen.  Brown  and 
General  Jackson  were  classmates 
at  West  Point.  Later,  they  served 
at  Fort  Laird  and  Ft.  Black  to¬ 
gether.” 

Editorial  Page  Sty  le 

Pity  the  poor  copy  reader  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  all  these  varied  usages. 
Often  the  editor  and  the  copy 
desk  men  seem  to  be  using  differ¬ 
ent  style  books.  A  news  story 
might  announce  that  “The  AFL 
is  sponsoring  a  meeting  in  the 
County  Courthouse,”  while  the 
editorial  refers  to  the  “A.  F.  L.” 
and  “County  Court  House.” 

Why  not  a  universal  style  book? 
A  newspaper’s  individuality  comes 
primarily  from  the  design  of  its 
type,  makeup  and  writing  style. 

Perhaps  the  AP  Style  Book  will 
become  the  universal  guide.  As  the 
book  itself  says,  “Presentation  of 
the  printed  word  should  be  ac¬ 
curate,  consistent,  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  should  conform  to  gram¬ 
matical  rules.” 

■ 

Changes  to  Bodoni 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  San  Antonio  Light,  Hearst 
daily,  has  a  “new  look”  with  head¬ 
line  dress  in  Bodoni  bold. 


RECCNT  INSTALLATIONS  -  Here  are  a  few  recent 
installations:  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  *  Seattle 
Times,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Beaumont  Enterprise  & 
Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  *  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  *  Washington  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  D.C.  *  Also  many  others,  names  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request. 

^Magnification  shows  even  distribution  of  obrosive 
grain. 


A  new  kind  of  foot-safety  is  paying  double  dividends  in  the 
Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal’s  pressroom.  It’s  ALGRIP 
Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate — the  non-skid  accident- 
preventer  that  pays  for  itself  in  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Wherever  you  install  ALGRIP,  accident  rates  and  insurance 
rates  are  bound  to  tumble.  The  reason  is  ALGRIP's  unique 
construction — abrasive  "grinding-wheel”  groin  rolled  densely 
and  deeply  into  steel  plate's  upper  portion.  This  rough, 
tough  abrasive  puts  hundreds  of  liny  safety  brakes  in  every 
footstep — makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  ALGRIP, 
even  on  steep  inclines  I  Results:  Higher  morale,  higher 
production,  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Get  these  savings  from  safety,  starting  today.  Take 
a  moment  to  request  our  new  ALGRIP  Foot-safety 
Bcx>klet,  AL-20.  Also,  ask  any  questions  you  wish; 
we’ll  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

THERE’S  NEVER  A  SLIP  ON  A.  W.  ALGRIP 
Over  125  Years  af  Iran  and  Steel  Making  Experience 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Conshohockon,  Pa. 


■AM 


That  Pays  for  Itself 


OTHER  PRODUCTS:  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Root  Plate  •  Plates  •  Sheets  •  Strip  .  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Toledo  Blade 
Opens  Its  Own 
Bureau  in  Paris 

Toledo 

The  Blade  this  week  announced 
the  opening  of  its  own  news  bu¬ 
reau  abroad  and  the  appointment 


Pictures  Judges 
Quietly  During 
Press  Debate 

Richmond,  Va. 

Under  conditions  simulating  a 
courtroom,  Howard  Hammersley 
of  the  Roanoke  Times  and  World- 
News  demonstrated  how  pictures 
can  be  made  without  disturbance 
but  some  of  the  jurists  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  freedom  of  information 
conference  here  last  week  were 
unimpressed. 

Mr.  Hammersley,  photographic 
director  of  the  Roanoke  dailies, 
sat  quietly  during  the  session  when 
several  noted  speakers  were  at  the 
rostrum.  Then,  when  the  session 
ended,  he  arose  and  informed  the 
judicial  and  law  enforcement 
guests  that  he  had  been  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  speakers  with  a  small 
RolUeflex  camera  in  room  light. 

The  prints  he  showed  later  were 
quite  clear  enough  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Judges’  Objections 
But  at  least  two  of  the  judges  fore  the  court.  Because,  he  said, 
took  a  dim  view  of  pictures  or  the  courts  are  the  ones  to  decide 
camera  men  in  their  courtrooms,  just  what  are  the  Constitutional 
Federal  Judge  John  Paul,  of  rights. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  said  he  could  Remember,  in  other  words,  said 
not  foresee  a  day  when  he  would  Judge  Paul,  “A  hungry  man 
allow  broadcasting  or  telecasting  doesn’t  want  to  start  a  fight  with 
of  a  trial  in  his  jurisdiction,  the  the  cook.” 

Western  Virginia  District.  Protection  of  Juveniles 

As  reasons,  he  cited  a  threat  to  .  ,  ,  . 

the  court’s  dignity  and  the  possible  exchange  occurred 

harmful  effect  such  coveragVmight 

have  on  nervous  witnes^s.  And  ^  of  secrecy  over  rec- 

Judge  Paul  added:  of  juveniles  involved  in 

“Besides,  every  lawyer  would  newsmen  expressed 

become  a  ham  actor.”  considerable  sentiment  against  the 

Then  he  said  something  that  , 

drew  sharp  disagreement  from 

the  radio  and  televbion  represen-  and  editor  of  the  Winches- 

tatives.  He  said  that  it’s  hU  feeling  he  agreed  with  the 

that  radio  and  television  are  still  juveniles  ought  to  be 

mainly  for  entertainment  rather  Prot^ted  when  they  get  into  minor 
than  for  information.  trtmble.  .....  j 

Another  judge  -  Harold  P. 

Snead-took  the  same  view.  He  is  should  be  open  to  newsmen  and 
judge  of  the  Richmond  Circuit  PyW'cation  should  be  a  matter  of 
Court  and  he  said  he  won’t  allow  d'^retion  with  the  newspapers,  as 


IN  NATURAL  ROOM  LIGHT  and  without  being  noticed,  Howard 
Hammersley  snapped  this  picture  of  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  left,  of  the 
Lynchburg  News  &  Advance,  and  Federal  Judge  John  Paul  during  the 
Virginia  freedom  of  information  clinic.  But  the  feat  didn’t  win  over 
the  judge  to  courtroom  photography. 


'The  Poor  Man’s 
Philosopher” 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


Man-on-the-street 
human  interest— one 
of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


salute  him,  not  only  as  Chicago’s 
Press  Vet  of  '53  Press  Veteran  of  1953,  but  as  Mr. 

continued  from  page  12  ^est  America  of  our  gener- 

ation. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  consulting  Praised  as  Photo  Pioneer 

editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Harry  Hall,  AP  chief  photo- 
and  former  publisher,  spoke  for  grapher  and  president  of  the  Chi- 
Chkago  publishers:  cago  Press  Photographers  Associ- 

“Newspaper  publishers’  associa-  ation,  saluted  the  Colonel  for  his 
tions  are  composed  mostly  of  high-  “outstanding  contributions  to  press 
ly  controversial  characters.  And  photography.” 

you  all  know  that  among  American  Leo  Fischer,  Chicago  American 
newspaper  publishers  there  is  no  sports  editor,  stressed  Col. 
more  controversial  figure  than  Col.  McCormick’s  interest  in  the  world 
McCormick.  He  is  that  way  by  of  sports  and  sports  promotions, 
choice.  It’s  a  way  of  life  with  him  Larry  L.  Mulay,  city  editor  of  the 
because  he  chooses  to  believe  in  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago, 
cause  and  effect,  rather  than  in  said  the  Colonel  “has  taken  a  great 
luck  or  chance.  part  in  the  development  and  main- 

‘Faith  in  His  Paper’  tenance  of  the  City  News  Bureau 

“His  causes  and  their  effects  during  its  63  years  as  a  press  asso- 
.1  II  u'..  ciation  and  a  training  school  for 

may  not  please  all  his  associates,  «  Ue  rwd  a  list  of 

certainly  .hny  are  not  |njart.  to  risen 

i  SrtoMcibulions  fo  {heir  pur-  >o  important  positions  on  the  Trib- 
suit  of  happiness.  But  his  faith  is 

in  his  newspaper  and  this  motto  — 

against  adversaries  is  ‘Damn  the 
Torpedoes.”  And  when  they  reply 
“the  same  to  you.  Colonel,”  we 
have  a  demonstration  of  that  mani¬ 
fest  destiny  of  the  press  which  is 
the  highest  desire  of  all  of  us  here. 

It  is  a  destiny  our  Founding  Fa¬ 
thers  knew  a  free  and  vibrant 
America  must  have  forever;  a  press 
for  the  free  utterance  of  clashing 
newspoints  by  controversial  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.”  _ 

Mr.  Finnegan  asserted  that  all  W 

publishers  would  agree  that  Col.  P 

McCormick  merits  the  recognition  < 

which  historians  are  putting  in  ^ 

their  books  for  his  “practical,  cost-  V 

ly  and  successful  knockout  of  the  ■ 

Minnesota  gag  law,”  decided  in  the  * 

Supreme  Court  in  1931  (Near  vs. 

Minnesota), 

“Col.  McCormick  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  Minnesota  law  and  had 
it  carried  to  the  highest  court, 
where  Chief  Justice  Hughes  head- 
ed  the  majority  that  killed  it.  This 
was  a  high  service  to  all  publishers,  fHfl 

editors  and  reporters — and  a  high 
service  to  our  country,  today  and 
for  the  future.”  ^ 

From  the  City  Desks 
Clem  Lane,  Daily  News  city 
editor,  spoke  for  the  city  desks  of 
Chicago  newspapers,  stating: 

“We  know  of  his  impact  on  his 
own  city  desk.  We  know  it  because 
that  impact  is  in  turn  felt  on  our 
own.  And  the  Colonel  is  so  much  used 

the  individualist,  his  sign  manual 
on  a  story  is  highly  visible. 

“But  we  city  desk  men  are  even 
more  aware  of  Col.  McCormick  as 
a  person,  a  personage,  a  great  news 

hgure.  .  .  .  The  Colonel  is  of  the  - 

very  essence  of  Chicago.  Hence  we 
Chicagoans  look  upon  the  Colonel  t 

with  the  pride  and  the  affection —  I  ' 

and  the  occasional  annoyance,  V  i 

Colonel,  reserved  for  our  friends,  ^ 

folk,  our 

“Colonel  McCormick 
cl^f  proponent,  perhaps  actually 
the  author,  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Middle  West  view- 
point.  So  I  propose  tonight  that  we 
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Col.  McCormick  responded: 

“Ours  is  the  profession  which 
brought  freedom  to  the  world, 
first  in  England,  then  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.” 

He  cited  important  landmarks  in 
rhe  American  history  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  dating  back  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Madison,  and  including 
opinions  voiced  by  Supreme  Court 
justices  in  preserving  that  freedom. 

“When  1  was  a  boy  there  was  a 
paper  called  the  Chicago  Dis¬ 
patch"  he  said,  “whose  whole  oc¬ 
cupation  was  blackmail.  Gov.  Tan¬ 
ner  once  announced  that  he  would 
pardon  anyone  who  killed  Joe 
Dunlop,  the  editor,  and  was  con¬ 
victed  of  murder.  The  man  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  penitentiary  and 
rhat  was  the  end  of  it. 

“Since  then  things  have  constant¬ 
ly  improved.  We  no  longer  have 
any  Andy  Lawrence,  whom  Hearst 
discarded  when  he  found  out  about 
him,  and  we  ran  out  of  town.  If 
there  is  any  blackmailing  today  it 


is  done  surreptitiously  by  people 
so  small  they  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished,  and  there  is  not  an  editor 
who  would  not  discharge  such  a 
man  if  a  victim  complained. 

“We  are  not  perfect — never  will 
be  perfect.  Perfection  does  not  ex¬ 
ist.  But  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
moral  qualities  of  newspapers  are 
constantly  improving  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve.” 

The  Colouiel  expressed  regret 
that  the  statp  of  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  spend  the  whole 
evening  with  the  group. 

Press  veterans  “serenaded”  the 
Colonel  with  ‘There  Is  A  Tower 
in  Our  Town”  and  closed  with 
“Auld  Lang  Syne”  as  the  tall  fig¬ 
ure  left  the  banquet  room.  The 
ceremony  closed  with  the  “McCor¬ 
mick  Story,”  a  30-minute  film 
showing  major  steps  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  career,  with  commentary 
by  Francis  C.  Coughlin,  WGN 
continuity  director. 
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Announcing 
an  Expanded  Service 
for  the  Press 


JL  HE  BITl  MINOrs  COAL  INSTITITE 
lias  expanded  its  facilities  for  supplying 
the  press  with  authoritative,  up-to-date 
information  about  the  coal  industry. 
Editors  and  writers  can  rely  on  the 
Institute  for  prompt  service  in  furnish¬ 
ing  any  needed  facts  on  the  economics 
and  technology  of  coal. 

The  Institute  (which  is  the  public  re¬ 
lations  agency  for  the  hituminous  coal 
industry)  has  moved  its  headquarters 
from  New'  York  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  it  will  have  closer  coodination 
with  the  National  Coal  Association,  the 


trade  association  of  Bituminous  coal 
producers.  Thus  from  one  central  au¬ 
thoritative  source  you  can  get  statis¬ 
tics  on  production  and  utilization — 
news  of  advances  in  research — fast,  fact¬ 
ual  information  on  evey  phase  of  coal. 

From  time  to  time  the  Institute  will 
publish,  in  this  journal,  facts  about  the 
coal  industry  which  we  believe  will  be 
of  interest  to  publishers,  editors,  writers, 
and  to  other  readers  of  this  publication. 

Cali  on  the  Institute  the  next  time  you 
need  anv  facts  about  the  coal  industry. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

AfRliate  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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West  Virginia 
Association 
Is  Organized 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

The  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
•Council,  which  had  been  in  vol¬ 
untary  existence  since  1924,  for¬ 
mally  dissolved  itself  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  Oct.  10  and  adopted 
the  proposed  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association  which  provides  for  an 
■expanded  and  more  businesslike 
functioning. 

Mrs.  Frances  Ogden  Stubble- 
•field,  daughter  of  the  late  Herschel 
C.  Ogden,  who  operated  a  group 
of  newspapers  in  the  state,  was 
named  president.  Mrs.  Stubblefield 
is  also  president  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Publishers  Association.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  new  organization 
that  this  publisher  group  will 
merge  itself  into  the  new  one. 

Named  vicepresident  of  the  new 
group  representing  the  dailies  was 
Charles  A.  Model,  president  of  the 
BeckJey  Newspaper  Corporation, 
.and  vicepresident  of  the  weeklies, 
Henry  C.  Woodyard,  publisher  of 
■the  Spencer  Times-Record  and  the 
Jtoane  County  Reporter. 

The  four  directors  will  be  Rich¬ 
ard  Ralston,  Buckhannon  Record 
and  Buckhannon  News;  Joseph  W. 
Short,  Ravenswood  News;  F.  M. 
Staunton,  Charleston  Mail;  and 
Walker  Long,  Huntington  Herald- 
Advertiser. 

Formation  of  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  under  discussion  for 
^veral  years.  The  Council  action 
•was  upon  recommendation  of  a 
■committee  headed  by  Mr.  Short, 
•with  Frank  Knight,  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette;  Mr.  Ralston,  of  Buck¬ 
hannon;  Mr.  Woodyard,  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  Brooks  Cottle,  editor  of 
the  Morgantown  Post. 

The  new  association  will  have  a 
full-time  secretary  —  which  the 
Council  did  not  have,  this  work 
being  done  by  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  We.st  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Weeklies  will  be  assessed  at  Wt 
cents  per  subscriber  with  a  mini- 
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mum  of  S15;  dailies  at  the  rate  of 
1  cent  per  subscriber  with  a  mini- 
Oium  of  $50;  trade  publications — a 
minimum  of  $25  up  to  500  em¬ 
ployes,  $35  up  to  1,000  employes, 
$40  up  to  2,000  employes.  $50  up 
to  5,000  employes.  $100  up  to  10,- 
000  employes,  and  $150  for  more 
than  10,000;  television  and  radio 
stations — minimum  $25  up  to  250 
watts,  $35  up  to  500  watts.  $50 
up  to  1,000  watts,  and  $100  more 
than  1,000  watts;  as.sociatc  and 
sustaining  memberships — $35;  for 
working  memberships — $2. 

Robert  H.  Pritchard,  of  Weston, 
who  died  in  1950,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Fditorial  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Walter  Hli  (  lark,  of 
Charleston,  who  died  in  1950  also, 
territorial  governor  of  .Alaska  un¬ 
der  President  William  Howard 
Taft,  were  elected  to  membership 
in  the  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Council  Hall  of  Fame  by  secret 
ballot  of  members. 

The  elections  bring  to  20  the 
membership  of  the  Hall. 

Among  those  present  at  the 
Council  ■  meeting  was  S.  S.  Buz¬ 
zard,  84-year-old  publisher  of  the 
Morgan  Messenger,  a  weekly  at 
Berkeley  Springs.  He  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Council  in  point  of 
years. 

New  Journalism  Lab 

A  report  on  conversion  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Hall  into  headquarters  for  the 
West  Virginia  University  school  of 
journalLsm  was  presented  by  John 
A.  Jones  of  the  Wcirton  Steel 
Company,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Council’s  .school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  committee. 

“We  have  witnessed  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  historic  Martin  Hall  into 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  journalism  laboratories 
within  the  scope  of  an  important 
and  fast-growing  profession,”  Mr. 
Jones  said. 

Vint  Jennings,  managing  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  was 
elected  president  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  AP  Association.  He  succeeds 
George  Warren  Model,  general 
manager  of  the  Beckley  Newspa¬ 
pers  Corporation. 


NEWSPAPER 

BUSINESSMANAGER 

AVAILABLE 

A  newspaper  executive  with  16 
years  in  the  administrative  end 
of  the  business  .  .  .  auditor, 
comptroller  and  for  the  past  five 
years  business  manager  and 
assistant  treasurer  on  one  of  the 
nation’s  foremost  newspapers. 
For  the  past  three  years  solely 
responsible  for  the  full  business 
operation  of  the  paper.  Reasons 
for  availability  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  executive  when 
interested  parties  are  contacted. 

Interviews  may  be  arranged 
through  .  .  . 

PATTON,  HAGERTY  & 
SULLIVAN,  INC. 

DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA 
CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


Mediord  Group 
Takes  Title  to 
Malden  News 

Malden,  Mass. 
Change  of  ownership  of  the  61- 
year-old  Malden  Evening  News 
took  place  Oct.  15.  A  new  corpo¬ 
ration,  Malden  Publications,  Inc., 
purchased  the  property  from  the 
trustees  of  the  e.state  of  Blanche  S. 
Bayrd,  widow  of  Frank  A.  Bayrd, 
who  died  in  1940. 

Seven  local  men,  who  also  own 
Medford  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Medford  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Medford  Weekly  Mess¬ 
enger,  wholly  own  the  new  corn- 
nan  j'.  They  arc:  John  A.  Volpe, 
builder  and  engineer,  president; 
Chester  M.  Lawson,  machine  tools, 
chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  treasurer;  EXavid  Brick- 
man,  newspaperman,  vicepresident; 
William  R.  Gilman,  lawyer,  C. 
Alfred  Estes,  civic  leader;  Frank 
Marcucella,  construction;  and 
Henry  C.  Berlin,  rubber  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Mr.  Brickman,  who  serves  a.s 
managing  editor  of  the  Medford 
Mercury,  worked  in  Malden  as  an 
editor  for  13  years.  He  will  be  a 
member  of  a  special  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  run  the  Malden  News, 
with  Harold  H.  Harding  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Transactions  in  Weekly  Field 

Roy  Steinfort,  former  Associated 
Press  staffer  in  New  Orleans,  has 
acquired  the  87-year-old  Aberdeen 
(Miss.)  Examiner  from  Harold 
and  Roger  Sanders.  Mrs.  Steinfort 
will  be  business  manager. 

»  *  * 

The  Gulf  Coast  Times  at  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  which  suspended  re¬ 
cently,  will  be  revived  by  Mrs. 
Gcorgie  V.  Reager,  who  has 
bought  the  property  from  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Amy  Burkett. 

*  *  * 

Claude  Sparks,  former  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News-Messenger  reporter, 
and  .Arthur  F.  Slaton  of  Moulton, 
Ala.  have  bought  the  Franklin 
County  Times  at  Rus.selville,  Ala. 
and  merged  it  with  their  newly- 
est.ablished  Franklin  Citizen, 

Hi  if  it 

James  Dement,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Ely  (Nev.)  Daily  Times, 
has  purchased  the  Camas  County 
Courier  at  Fairfield,  Ida. 

*  ♦ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Jenkinson, 
formerly  ot  the  Antelope  Valley 
Ledger-Gazette,  are  the  new  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Sierra  Madre  (Calif.) 
News,  a  Los  .Angeles  County 
weekly. 

:>  1<>  lie 

Chutsworth  (Calif.)  Review,  in 
San  Fernando  Valley,  has  been 
sold  by  Col.  E.  A.  Little  to  Im¬ 
print,  Inc.,  of  which  Ned  Redding 
is  publisher. 

m  *  * 

R.  W.  Wagner,  publisher  of  the 
Jena  (La.)  Times  and  the  Olla- 


Tullos  Signal,  has  purchased  tht 
Jonesville  (La.)  Booster  and  Cata¬ 
houla  News  from  Roland  Huson. 

*  *  « 

The  semi-weekly  El  Cajon 
(CaUf.)  Valley  News  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Simon  Casady,  former 
publisher  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette. 
Carlyle  Reed,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  for  15  years,  will  remain  as  ed¬ 
itor  and  vicepresident  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Mrs.  Cas.idy  will 
be  secretary-treasurer. 

*  * 

The  weekly  Placerville  (Calif.) 
Times  has  been  sold  by  George  R. 
Burris  to  Harvey  C.  McGee,  who 
also  owns  the  Folsom  (Calif.) 
Telegraph.  The  Times  was  founded 
in  1936.  William  Duddleson  re¬ 
signed  as  court  reporter  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  to  become 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Folsom 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Hallsville  (Tex.)  Review  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Hart 
to  A.  M.  Bowers,  an  East  Texas 
newspaperman  for  25  years. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  V.  Lamberson 

have  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  Gentry  (Ark.)  Journal  Ad¬ 
vance  from  the  W.  A.  Black  estate. 

*  *  * 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
sponsoring  a  Junior  Classical 
League  in  Connecticut.  League  is 
national  organization  of  high 
school  students  interested  in 

ancient  Roman  and  Grecian  civi¬ 
lization. 

■ 

Weeklies  Change 
Hands  In  Kgiisas 

What  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  largest  weekly  newspaper  deal 
in  Kansas  history  was  closed  (Xt.  3. 

In  the  transaction.  Merle  T. 
Butcher,  who  owned  the  Kingman 
Leader-Gourier,  bought  from  his 
former  competitor.  Mack  Nations, 
the  Kingman  Journal.  The  two  are 
to  be  merged. 

Mr.  Nations,  acting  for  Sun¬ 
flower  Publishers.  Inc.,  purchased 
the  Kiowa  County  Signal,  Greens- 
burg,  and  the  Kin.sley  Mercury 
from  Harlow  E.  Tibbetts.  He 
also  retains  possession  of  the 
Haviland  Journal  and  the  Harvey 
County  News,  Newton. 

The  multiple  deal  was  negotia¬ 
ted  by  the  Bailey-KrehbicI  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbetts  rccendy 
merged  two  weeklies  at  Bowie, 
Texas,  and  e.xpect  to  centralize 
there. 


Lait,  Mortimer  Win 

Jack  Lait  and  Lee  Mortimet 
won  a  jury  award  of  $98,663  tM 
week  against  Crown  Publishers, 
Inc.  for  royalties  on  their  “Con¬ 
fidential”  tooks.  The  publisheis 
had  counterclaimed  $1,1(K),0()0  for 
expen.ses  incurred  in  defending 
libel  suits. 
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Editor  Warns 
Against  Price 
Exceeding  5c 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Newspapers  were  warned  not  to 
“price  themselves  out  of  bu.siness,” 
in  a  talk  before  the  36th  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  here  of  the 
Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  M  a  n  - 
agers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Oct.  11-13, 
by  William  D. 

Reimert,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
.\llentown  Call- 
Chronicle  News¬ 
papers. 

Frank  J.  Aig- 
ner,  Sr.,  AUoom 
(Pa.)  Mirror,  was 
elected  president,  and  B.  Herbert 
Reynolds,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun- 
papers,  was  named  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Reimert’s  statement  was 
made  as  more  than  140  delegates 
to  the  convention  heard  reports 
in  tfieir  corridor  discussions  of 
raises  in  circulation  prices  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country. 

“From  time  immemorial,”  Mr. 
Reimert  said,  ‘‘newspapers  have 
been  the  world’s  greatest  bargain. 
We  are  fast  approaching  the  point 
where  we  may  be  losing  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  this  distinction. 

“We  at  the  Call-Chronicle  have 
a  very  definite  feeling  that  when 
a  newspaper  goes  over  a  nickel, 
something  highly  precious  to  us 
will  have  been  lost,  because  when 
it  doe.s.  subscribers  will  begin 
counting  the  cost  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night.  Perhaps  they  arc 
already  doing  it. 

Almost  Even  with  Utility  Bill 

“Look  at  the  problem  this  way. 
There  was  a  time  when  newspa¬ 
pers  cost  from  10  to  12  cents  a 
week  delivered  at  the  home.  That 
amounted  to  from  45  to  52  cents 
a  month.  In  those  days  the  average 


pays  five  cents  for  a  daily  paper 
or  sends  a  letter  to  California  for 
three  cents,”  Mr.  Ryan  said. 

“A  proper  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  could  go  a  long  way  in  con¬ 
ditioning  the  public  for  the  in¬ 
crease  that  is  sure  to  come  for 
both  the  newspaper  and  the  stamp, 
if  labor,  materials,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  that  effect  both  commodi¬ 
ties  continue  to  rise.” 

Postal  Rate  Delay  Sought 
Theodore  A.  SerriH,  general 
manager.  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  warned 
the  circulators  that  the  lines  of 
battle  over  the  issue  of  postal 
rates  are  being  drawn. 

“All  .state,  regional  and  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  associations  are 
working  together  in  urging  that 
action  be  delayed  on  second-class 
increases  until  such  time  as  costs 
are  properly  allocated  among  the 
various  classes  of  mail  service,” 
he  reported. 

E.  M.  Sechtman,  Pittsburgh 
.fPa.)  Sun-Tviegraph,  said  most 
newspapers  have  neglected  to  es- 
tabli.sh  sound  training  programs 
for  supervisory  employes  in  the 
circulation  department. 

Virgil  Fassio,  Tarentum  (Pa.) 


HOST  Edw'01  Horn,  Allentown 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  bands 
President  John  T.  Ryan,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times  Herald,  a 
dinner  ticket  at  Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  .Managers  Association 
meeting. 

Florida  Friends  Salute 
Julius  Davidson*  83 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
“Venerable  patriarch,  wise  fin¬ 
ancier,  sage  phiiost^^r,  generous 
philanthropist  and  patron  of  the 
Arts” — thus  did  Circuit  Judge 
Herbert  Frederick  describe  Julius 
Davidson,  publisher  of  the  News- 
I'alley  Daily  News,  recommended  ^  testimonial  din- 

a  carrier  checking  system  to  re-  ...  *•,,,•» 

lievc  circulaUon  managers  of  de-  Nearly  2(W  residents  of  Volusia 
jjjjj  County  gathered  Sept.  25  in  the 

Joseph  Lawrence,  Bridgeton  (N.  Sheraton  Hotel  to  honor  the  pub- 
J.)  Evening  News,  urged  keener  hsher  on  the  eve  of  h^  83rd  birth- 
techniques  in  the  presentation  of 
rural  news. 


La  Crosse  Tribune 
Revises  Makeup 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Coincident  with  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  the  La  Crosse  Trib¬ 
une  adopted  a  new  dress,  using 
Paragon  typeface. 

Subheads  were  eliminated  and 
replaced  with  starlines.  Jump  sto¬ 
ries  carry  their  own  headlines, 
small  versioas  of  the  front  page 
heads.  / 

A  limit  of  300  words  was  placed 
on  letters  from  readers. 

■ 

85-Screen  Cuts  Used 

San  Francisco 

Printing  direct  from  85-scr«n 
cuts,  the  Sun  Francisco  Chronicle 
published  a  16-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  for  Macy’s  on  34-pound  paper 
containing  three  per  cent  clay. 
Production  was  from  a  Hoe  press 
with  regulation  soft  packing,  re¬ 
ports  Fred  Gross,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  Thir  section  was  a 
style  feature. 


In  the  round-table  discussions 
for  papers  under  30.000  circula¬ 
tion,  the  majority  said  they  had 
trouble  getting  good  newspaper- 
boys.  Some  suggested  that  profits 
for  the  boys  should  be  higher,  but 
Robert  A.  Lewis,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail,  said  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  may  be  found 
in  the  circulation  manger  associ¬ 
ating  himself  with  many  youth 


presented  with  a  .scroll  in  which 
friends  .saluted  him  as  “humani¬ 
tarian  and  civic  leader.” 

After  a  career  in  the  export 
business  in  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Davidson  came  out  of  retirement 
here  in  1928  to  acquire  controlling 
interest  in  the  newspaper. 

■ 

Big  Paper  for  GE 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  Schenectady  Gazette  marked 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Gen- 


activities  in  the  community 

He  said  he  had  a  waiting  list  of  eral  Electric  Company  Oct.  6  with 
carrier  boys.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  direct-  a  32-page  special  section  compo.sed 
or  of  the  YMCA  in  the  town,  of  congratulatory  advertisements 
bill  for  electricity  ran  about  $1.50.  president  of  the  Junior  Baseball  and  news  and  features  on  GE.  The 
“Today,  a  family  buying  a  5  League  and  a  number  of  other  resultant  64-page  edition  was  as 
cent  paper  morning  and  evening  organizations.  large  as  any  every  published  by  the 

and  a  15  cent  Sunday  paper  pays  Ben  F.  Heil,  Mt.  Carmel  (Pa.)  paper.  The  special  section  con- 
$38.20  per  year.  According  to  the  item,  said  his  publisher  pays  all  tained  60,354  lines  of  advertising. 

latest  figures  available,  the  average  of  the  insurance  for  the  carrier  — - 

electric  bill  per  100  kwh  in  230  boys. 

The  following  were  awarded 
plaques  for  circulation  promotion 
presentations: 

Advertising,  Tarentum  (Pa.) 

Valley  Daily  News;  direct  mail 
piece.  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune; 


American  cities  (1950)  was  $3.64 
per  month.  This  amounts  to  $41.68 
per  year." 

‘The  challenge  would  therefore 
seem  to  be:  Make  newspapers  bet¬ 
ter  and  keep  them  cheap.  If  we 


can  ^  that,  no  competition  in  the  carrier  promotion,  Elizabeth  (N. 


world  can  threaten  our  hold  on 
the  people  of  this  nation.” 

John  ’1 .  Ryan,  IVashington 
(D.  C.)  Times  Herald,  retiring 
president  of  the  ISCMA,  said  the 
publisher  is  in  the  same  position 
^  Postmaster  General  Sumnricr- 


field 


concerning  “his  efforts  to 


raise  the  price  of  the  three  cent 
''tamp." 

“The  average  American  just 


J.)  Journal;  and  general  promo¬ 
tion,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News;  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun 
Telegraph. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Paper 

Spencer,  Iowa 
The  Weekly  Spencer  Times,  for¬ 
merly  published  on  Thursday,  will 
become  a  Sunday  paper  Oct.  18. 


tJoc^n't  realize  what  value  he  is  Its  companion  paper,  the  Spencer 
getting  for  his  money  when  he  Daily  Reporter,  publishes  six  days. 

editor  &  PUBLI'S  HER  for  October  17,  1953 


Clitte-Westittghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...pfGvide  real  production  economy  in 
leadinK  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throu^out  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

manufacturing  company 

3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  33 
Son  Francisco  S  •  Naw  VoHi  17 
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Weekly's  Value 
To  Kansas  Town 
Is  Assayed 

Manhattan.  Kan. 

The  value  of  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  to  its  particular  com¬ 
munity  is  explored  in  a  study  of 
the  Overhrook  Citizen  just  pub- 
ILshed  by  the  Kansas  State  College 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

The  author  is  Dr.  F.  D.  Farrell, 
president  emeritus  of  K-State,  who 
is  devoting  his  full  time  now  to 
studies  of  rural  institutions  in 
Kansas. 

Dr.  Farrell  points  up,  item  by 
item  and  page  by  page,  the  .serv¬ 
ices  which  the  newspaper  render.s 
the  community. 

The  Citizen,  founded  Jan.  14. 
1898.  appears  weekly  in  a  town  of 
500  population,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dwight  Payton,  owner  and 
publisher.  Overbrook  is  27  miles 
southeast  of  Topeka  in  a  farming 
area,  and  the  weekly  serves  the 
territory  within  a  10  mile  radius. 
Its  circulation  was  775  in  July. 
1952. 

Talked  with  68  Readers 

Dr.  Farrell  personally  interview¬ 
ed  68  of  the  newspaper’s  readers. 
Nearly  every  subscriber  of  the 
Citizen  took  a  daily  newspaper. 
Three  out  of  four  took  another 
weekly  too.  and  some  took  as 
many  as  four  other  weeklies  and 
three  dailes. 

Despite  this  competition  for  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  the  Citi¬ 
zen  rated  high,  767c  of  the  persons 
interviewed  stating  they  read  vir¬ 
tually  all  parts  of  the  paper  each 
week.  Only  two  indicated  they 
read  very  little,  if  any. 

“This  suggests  that  conveniently 
small  size  and  high  quality  make 
the  newspaper  ea.sy  and  pleasant 
to  read.”  notes  Dr.  Farrell. 

Four  out  of  five  indicated  they 
read  classified  ads  regularly.  A 
large  niimher  (66  per  cent)  read 
disniay  advertisements  regularly. 

The  be^t  liked  feature  is  Editor 
Payton’s  editorials.  However,  the 
fact  that  they  also  headed  the  li.st 
of  "least  liked”  features  and  had 
the  most  mentions  for  “suggested 
improvements”  indicates  that  the 


IT  you  have  inJernational  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing,  I 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial  | 
radio,  and  you  want  to  Iteep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 5  Hamllten  St..  Sydney  Aestrallo 
Annuel  Subecription  to  U.  S.  $SJO. 

Writa  tar  eampte  eapp. 


Coosa  River  Mill 
Safe  Place  to  Work 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

The  850  employes  of  the  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company  have 
completed  one  million  man  hours 
of  work  without  a  disabling  in¬ 
jury.  The  record-breaking  period 
started  March  8. 

So  far  this  year,  the  mill  has  an 
accident  rate  of  3.08  per  million 
man  hours  work,  as  compared  with 
the  1952  rate  of  15.8  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 


Citizen’s  editorial  section  is  the 
most  controver.sial  part  of  the 
newspaper. 

Price  Deemed  Too  High 

The  only  .specific  complaint  was 
that  the  subscription  price  is  too 
high."  Dr.  Farrcl  thinks  this  is  an 
unfair  criticism,  because  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rates  have 
lagged  behind  the  general  price 
level. 

He  points  out  that  a  .subscrip¬ 
tion  in  1898  cost  $1  a  year  when 
butter  sold  for  10  cents  a  pound. 
By  1925  the  Citizen  was  selling 
for  SI. 50  a  year,  and  butter 
brought  33  cents  a  pound.  Today 
the  Citizen  sells  for  $3  a  year,  but 
the  general  price  level  during  this 
same  period  went  up  117  per  cent. 

The  Citizen’s  advertising  serv¬ 
ices  are  provided  at  costs  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  customers  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  other  things, 
comments  Dr.  Farrell.  Display  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  since  1941,  are  up 
from  25  to  35  cents  a  column  inch 
— or  40  per  cent.  Classified  rates 
are  up  from  25  to  40  cents  for  the 
first  three  lines,  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent,  but  additional  lines  are 
at  the  same  rates  as  pre-war.  In 
addition,  the  Citizen  now  reaches 
775  subscribers,  as  compared  with 
350  back  in  1941. 

Dr.  Farrell  finds  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  makeup,  typography, 
and  content  of  the  Citizen,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  early  issues  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Boiler  plate,  once  an  integral 
part  of  the  publication,  is  used 
rarely.  During  the  first  year  of 
publication  a  large  part  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  for  patent  medicine — a 
category  that  practically  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Citizen’s  pages. 

In  addition,  the  Citizen  has 
spurred  the  community  to  self  im¬ 
provement. 

Sums  up  Dr.  Farrell:  “Country 
weekly  newspapers  are  among  the 
important  institutions  of  rural 
America.” 

■ 

I  Staff  Eats  Steak 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

News  staff  workers  of  the 
Leader  -  Republican  and  Morning 
Herald  exchanged  their  typewriters 
for  knives  and  forks  Oct.  3,  dur¬ 
ing  the  L-R-H  Editorial  Craft  steak 
roast  at  the  camp  of  Mrs.  Edward 
I  H.  Mills.  William  M.  Kessler, 
I  business  manager,  was  the  bake- 
[  master. 


Promotion  Men 
Set  for  Chicago 
Regional  Meet 

Chicago 

Nationally  known  speakers  in 
the  news,  advertising,  and  research 
fields  will  address  the  Central  re¬ 
gional  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
here  at  the  Fdgewater  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Nov.  8-10. 

President  Joseph  P.  Lynch, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  an¬ 
nounced  the  program  as  follows: 

Monday,  November  9 
Editorial 

Chairman — .Andy  Hertel,  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

News  Promotion  —  Arch  Ward, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Feature  Promotion — Jack  Gam¬ 
ble,  Promotion  Director,  NEA 
Service,  Inc. 

12:15  Luncheon  —  Arthur  A. 
Porter,  V.P.  and  Media  Director, 
Leo  Burnett  Agency,  Chicago. 

1:45  p.m. — Advertising — Chair¬ 
man,  Court  Conlee,  Promotion 
Manager,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

2:30  p.m. — Retail — Larry  Knott, 
Advertising  Director.  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  president,  NAEA. 

3:00  p.m. — National  —  Robert 
Lampee,  National  Advertising 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

4:00  p.m.  —  Classified  —  Ernie 
Roberts,  Classified  Manager, 
Peoria  Journal-Star.  Panel  Discus¬ 
sion. 

6:30  p.m. — Banquet  —  Otto  Sil- 
ha,  NNPA  National  President. 
Basil  L.  Walters,  Executive  Editor, 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Tuesday,  November  10 
9:30  a.m.  —  Research — Chair¬ 
man.  Joel  Irwin,  Cincinnati-En- 
quirer.  George  Neustadt.  George 
Neustadt,  Inc.  Readership  —  Mel 
Barker,  Promotion  Director,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Personnel  — 

C  leve  Rumble,  Personnel  Director, 
Louisville  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times. 

12:30  p.m.  Luncheon  —  L.  B. 
Sizer,  Vice-President  and  Public 
Relations  Director  of  Marshal 
Field  &  Co. 

1 :45  p.m. — Circulation — Michi¬ 
gan  Room.  Chairman,  Mark 
Brower,  Battle  Creek,  Jasper  E. 
Rison,  Circulation  Director  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 

■ 

Supplement  in  Quito 

El  Comercio  of  Quito,  Ecuador, 
has  contracted  to  distribute  Hab- 
lemos  del  Hogar  y  de  La  Moda, 
Latin  American  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment,  beginning  Jan.  3.  This  is  the 
14th  newspajser  and  the  ninth 
country  where  this  supplement, 
published  by  Suplementos  Asoci- 
ados,  Inc.  of  New  York,  is  dis¬ 
tributed. 

EDITOR  &  I 


Unions'  Resistance 
Blocks  Eagle  Sale 

Negotiations  started  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
have  fallen  through,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  12. 

Eagle  employes  were  informed 
by  Publisher  Frank  D.  Schroth 
that  it  was  entirely  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  idea  but  after  three 
months  of  full  agreement,  the  pro¬ 
spective  buyer  “could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  resistance  of  the  union." 

Mr.  Schroth  said  everything 
would  be  done  to  make  the  Eagle 
“bigger  and  better”  than  ever. 


New  Violence  Marks 
Waukegan  Strike 

Waukegan,  111. 
New  violence  in  the  prolonged 
strike  of  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  members  formerly 
employed  in  the  Waukegan  News- 
Sun  composing  room  broke  out 
here  last  weekend. 

Fire  occured  at  the  home  of 
three  non-union  printers  working 
on  the  struck  newspaper.  Police 
Chief  Donald  Duncan  said  the  fire 
was  ■  the  work  of  arsonists.  At 
about  the  same  hour  of  the  fire, 
a  piece  of  concrete  was  thrown 
through  the  window  of  the  home 
of  another  nonunion  printer. 

The  News-Sun  has  continued  to 
publish  despite  the  strike,  which 
began  last  Jan.  12,  called  by  18 
of  35  composing  room  employes 
to  obtain  recognition  of  ITU  as 
their  bargaining  agent. 

■ 

Weekly  Quits,  Blaming 
Tree  Paper'  Practice 

Shelbyville,  hi. 
R.  M.  Briggs  and  D.  L.  Hoggatt 
suspended  publication  of  the  113- 
year-old  Shelby  County  Leader,  a 
weekly,  Oct.  I  and  turned  it  back 
to  Douglas  Shoaff.  from  whom 
they  had  acquired  it  under  a  con¬ 
tract  in  July. 

The  community  has  two  dailies, 
the  AVii'.s  and  Union. 

The  weekly’s  publishers  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stay  in  business  “when  you  give 
away  $2,000  or  $3,000  worth  of 
papers  a  year.”  They  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Leader  would  al¬ 
ways  be  worth  a  nickel  a  copy,  but 
Mr.  Shoaff  said  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  reviving  it. 

■ 

Inglewood  News 
Has  Modernized  Plant 

Inglewood.  Calif- 
A  124-page  50th  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Inglewood  Daily 
News  heralded  completion  of  * 
$150,000  expansion  program- 
Composing  room  space  had 
doubled,  a  four-unit  Goss  Straight- 
line  Press  iastalled  and  facilities 
totalling  5,250  square  feet  of 
space  have  been  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Edwin  W.  E>ean  is  publisher. 

5  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  17,  19S3 
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PNPA 

Mrs.  Hobby  Says 
New  Directive 
Will  Aid  Press 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Mrs.  Ovefa  Culp  Hohby,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  predicted  here  Oct.  10  that 
the  new  Executive  Order,  replacing 
the  secrecy  directive  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  Administration,  will  strive  to 
“honor  the  basic  tenets  of  freedom 
of  information.” 

The  former  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

“Once  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  the  new  order  will  revoke 
the  much  criticized  Executive  Or¬ 
der  10290  of  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration,”  she  .said. 

Attorney  General  Brownell  said 
this  week  that  the  new  Executive 
Order  will  be  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  “within  one  month.” 

The  new  Order,  Mrs.  Hobby  ex¬ 
plained.  provides  more  effective 
protection  of  official  information 
which  must  be  safeguarded  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  at  the  same  time  it 
opens  the  door  for  citizens  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  about  their 
government. 

“It  does  so,”  .she  said,  “through 
the  seveie  limitation  on  the  au¬ 
thority  to  classify.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  continuing  review  of 
classified  information. 

“During  the  course  of  this  Ad¬ 
ministration's  study  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Order,  representatives  of  the 
press  were  consulted.  Their  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  most  helpful. 
They  will  undoubtedly  go  far  to¬ 
ward  removing  the  barrier  between 
Government  and  the  press  erected 
by  the  previous  Order.” 

While  House  Problem 

Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press,  told  PNPA  members  there 
was  a  growing  concern  over  Presi- 


semi-weekly  Whiteville  (N.  C.) 
News  Reporter,  and  a  1953  Pulitz¬ 
er  Prize  winner,  told  about  his 
fight  with  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  in 
his  section.  He  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  publisher,  Leslie  S.  Thompson. 

“He  dared  let  me  risk  his  invest¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “against  a  ruthless, 
invisible  empire,  which  threatened 
to  branch  out  and  engulf  county 
after  county  and  state  after  state. 

I  would  not  be  here  today  had  he 
been  other  than  a  courageous  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“Publishers  might  remember 
that  the  privilege  of  standing  for 
something  is  often  as  important  to 
an  editor  as  a  bonus  in  the  pay 
envelope.” 

Mr.  Cole's  fight  against  the 
Klan  comprised  eight  full  pages  of 
editorials,  63  of  them  in  all,  and 
seven  8-page  sections  of  news 
space,  every  inch  of  which  he 
wrote  himself.  The  story  took  16 
hours  a  day  for  several  months 
and  the  fight  lasted  two  years. 


Washington  News 

continued  from  page  1 1 


still  in  process.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stevens  appears  the  most  in¬ 
flexible  about  this. 

In  state.  Secretary  Dulles  has 
held  15  news  conferences — a  rela¬ 
tively  impressive  number  consider¬ 
ing  his  travels.  He  is  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  major  policy  issues  with  news¬ 
men.  He  wants  and  seeks  public 
understanding  and  approval  of 
what  he  is  doing. 

“A  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  department’s  public 
relations  setup.  Henry  Suydam,  on 
leave  from  the  Newark  Evening 
News  has  taken  over  as  head  of 
the  news  division.  However,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  special  assistant 
as  was  Michael  J.  McDermott, 
Suydam  serves  under  Assistant 
Secretary  Carl  McArdle,  who  has 
had  charge  of  all  public  relations 
for  Dulles.  Suydam  and  McArdle 
are  old  friends. 

Only  for  Chosen  Topics 
“Every  cabinet-level  officer  has 
now  held  at  least  one  news  con¬ 
ference,  although  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Summerfield  has  limited  his 
meetings  with  reporters  to  specific 
matters  he  chose  to  discuss.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  hard  to  come  by,  either 
through  regular  or  other  channels. 

“Elsewhere:  Secretary  of  Inte¬ 
rior  McKay  has  held  a  single 


Washington  press  relations,  the  AP 
Log  this  week  told  editor-mem¬ 
bers  that  Mr.  Brownell’s  relations 
with  newsmen  had  appeared  to  be 
improving,  prior  to  the  leak  on  the  Washington  news  conference  —  to 
Warren  appointment.  announce  his  Hells  Canyon  dam 

“Mr.  Brownell  had  been  seeing  decision.  However,  all  top  officials 


the  regulars  at  weekly  background 
conferences  and  his  PIO,  Fred 
Mullen,  was  doing  his  best  to  be 
helpful,”  the  Log  related. 

“When  Mullen  became  con¬ 
vinced  reports  of  the  Warren  leak 
were  true,  he  hung  a  big  black 
mourning  bow  on  his  office  door. 
Brownell  saw  it.  The  next  back¬ 
ground  conference  struck  sparks 
but  was  not  for  attribution.  Brown¬ 
ell  tried  to  soothe  the  hurts.  He 
had  a  TV  set  installed  in  the  de¬ 
partment  press  room  for  the  World 
Series  and  watched  a  few  innings 
of  the  first  game  with  the  boys.” 

Pentagon  Opens  I'p 
‘In  the  Pentagon,  Secretary  of 


Defense  Wilson  held  his  fifth  news 
dent  Eisenhower's  lack  of  regular  conference  Sept.  29  (his  first  was 
press  conferences.  March  20)  and  announced  he  fa- 

He  said  that  the  President  was  vored  weekly  meetings  hereafter. 


a  sincere  man  who  is  doing  a 
gruelling  job  and  the  public  should 
appreciate  his  need  for  some  pri¬ 
vacy  and  relaxation,  but  some  cor- 


His  decision  came  shortly  after 
publisher  and  former  Sen.  Fred 
Seaton,  of  Nebraska,  took  over  as 
assistant  secretary  for  legislative 
respondents  feel  that  his  press  rela-  and  public  relations  matters.  Else- 
tions  arc  deteriorating.  where  in  the  department,  Roger 

Mr.  Smith  attributed  this  to  Kye.s,  deputy  secretary  of  defense, 
techniques  rather  than  any  effort  who  came  to  the  Pentagon  with  re‘e7vcd  since  the  Astin-Sheaffer 
Dy  the  President  to  withhold  in-  the  reputation  of  being  rough,  imbroglio.  .  .  .  Director  of 


of  the  Department  have  made 
themselves  available  to  newsmen, 
usually  on  short  notice.  .  .  .  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Welfare  Hobby  has  held 
one  news  conference  and  a  back¬ 
ground  luncheon,  at  which  she  said 
she  hoped  to  work  out  a  schedule 
for  once-a-month  meetings  with  re¬ 
porters.  She  promised  prompt  an¬ 
swers  to  hot  questions  submitted 
through  information  channels.  .  .  . 
Press  relations  with  the  departed 
Secretary  Durkin  in  Labor  were 
never  very  productive,  but  no  less 
so  than  with  his  prcdeces.sor  in 
the  Truman  Administration,  Maur¬ 
ice  Tobin. 

“Secretary  Humphrey  has  held 
five  news  conferences  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  PIO  Nils  Lennartson  is  doing 
a  good  job  of  keeping  news  doors 
open.  .  .  .  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
Benson  has  not  held  many  news 
conferences  —  he’s  been  traveling 
and  making  speeches.  Press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  department  are  report¬ 
ed  somewhat  improved  since 
March.  .  .  .  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks  has  met  reporters  three 
times.  He  has  been  somewhat  less 


tough  and  unappr^chable,  h«  Budget  Dodge  has  held  only 


formation. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  chairman  of  the  proven  to  be  accessible  to  report-  news  conference  and 

New  Jersey  Governor’s  Committee  ?  fluent  talker.  Secretary  available  to  newsmen.” 

on  Public  Information  and  Free-  of  Air  Force  Talbott  also  can 
dom  of  Information  Committee  ond  does  express  himself.  Report- 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa-  ors  rarely  see  the  Army  and  Navy 
lion,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  secretaries,  Stevens  and  Anderson, 
national  Freedom  of  Information  “Wilson  and  hus  associates  con- 
Council  to  coordinate  the  activities  tinue  to  be  emphatic  about  the 
of  Various  groups  working  on  this  right  to  withhold  information 
editorial  problem.  which  they  think  is  an  “internal 

Willard  G.  Cole,  editor  of  the  matter”  or  involves  policy-making 

editor  (S  publisher  for  October  17,  1953 


IS  not 


100-Page  Edition 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  for  Oct. 
15  consisted  of  100  pages,  the 
largest  regular  week  day  edition 
ever  published.  It  contained  more 
than  230,000  lines  of  advertising. 


Newspaper  Tax 

continued  from  page  7 

DELAWARE  —  City  of  Wil¬ 
mington  license  fee  $100  annually. 

DISTRICT  OE  COLUMBIA— 
Nominal  tax. 

ELORID.A  —  General  occupa¬ 
tional  license  tax;  most  municipali¬ 
ties  levy  similar  city  tax. 

GEORGIA — License  tax  varies 
from  $5  to  $360  a  year. 

MISSISSIPPI  —  Counties  and 
municipalities  are  empowered  to 
levy  business  privilege  tax,  which 
is  usually  graduated  according  to 
population — $25  under  ’0.000  to 
$250  over  25.0(H). 

NEW  MEXICO— Most  munici¬ 
palities  charge  an  occupation  tax 
based  on  annual  gross  business. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Some 
municipalities  levy  tax;  Raleigh 
earmarks  payments  as  “contribu¬ 
tions,”  with  reservation  that  news¬ 
papers  may  contest  it. 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  exempt  from  tax  im¬ 
posed  on  unincorporated  business 
— $1  per  $1,000  gross  over  $5,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— State  levy 
is  $1.50  per  year. 

UTAH  —  Municipalities  levy 
tax  based  on  gross  sales  and  num¬ 
ber  of  employes. 

WASHINGTON  —  Newspapers 
subject  to  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 
Some  municipalities  impose  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

WYOMING — Some  cities  levy 
a  tax. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

San  Francisco 
Decision  on  the  next  step  in  the 
Corona  Daily  Independent’s  pro¬ 
test  against  a  municipal  business 
license  tax  will  be  reached  at  the 
Nov.  6-7  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  -  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  advisory  and  executive  com¬ 
mittees,  Fred  McPherson.  Jr., 
CNPA  president,  said. 

Ross  G.  Marshall.  I.os  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  chairman  of 
CNPA’s  business  license  commit¬ 
tee,  is  preparing  a  full  report  for 
this  meeting.  Mr.  McPherson  said 
the  course  to  be  taken  rests  entirely 
with  the  membership. 

■ 

Erb  and  Massing 
Promoted  in  Buffalo 

Buffai  o,  N.  Y. 
George  Erb,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edward  H.  Butler, 
editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Erb  has  been  a  member  of 
the  News  circulation  department 
for  52  years.  He  became  country 
circulation  manager  in  1920.  Up¬ 
on  the  retirement  of  the  late 


George  N.  Therrien  in  Sept.  1946, 
Mr.  Erb  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Theodore  E.  Massing,  assistant 
circulation  manager  since  April, 
1951,  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 
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Staying  Out  of  the  Red 
Is  PNPA  Panel  Theme 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  decided  to  reduce  column  width  to 
Dti.EGATES  to  the  29th  annual  11  Vi  ems,  substitute  3-point  col- 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  umn  rule  for  the  4-point  and  to 


Publishers’  Association  here  Oct. 
8-10  got  down  to 
some  “brass 
tack"  discussions 
on  more  econo¬ 
mical  and  effi¬ 
cient  operations. 

\fter  the  ses¬ 
sion.  several  top 
executives 
remarked  that 
they  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the 
large  attendance 
at  this  phase  of  Buckwalter 


use  a  high  shrink  mat. 

“1  believe  plant  layout,”  he  said, 
“is  of  the  first  importance  in  trying 
to  curb  costs,  and  it  is  a  step 
which  can  be  taken  usually  with¬ 
out  too  much  expense.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  look  about  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  for  instance,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  much  travel  the  individ¬ 
ual  must  do  to  set  an  ad  or  send  a 
column  of  type  to  make-up.  Ask 
yourself,  how  far  does  a  printer 
walk  to  reach  a  saw  or  mitering 
machine?  Must  he  wait  his  turn? 

“The  demand  on  the  manufac- 


the  convention,  ordinarily  thrashed  ^ring  plant  of  most  newspapers 
nianagenwnt  and  increased,  and  if  we  have  fail- 
publishers.  Tbe  audience  this  time  keeping  step  with  moderniza-  PNPA  CONFAB— Left  to  right,  William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  of  the 

included  editors,  ad  directors,  cir-  good  maintenance  we  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  G.  A.  Harshman,  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald; 

culation  people  and  employes  of  have  contributed  materially  to  high  and  Thoma.s  J.  Donaghy,  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Sun. 

pers  repre^^med.**  newspa  costs.  Just  remember,  while  your  the  paper  to  seven  cents.  The  “It  seems  to  be,”  he  said,  “that 

TK..  ..o„„i  i.  j  j  u  1  rw  ^‘lU’Potent  may  not  w  modern,  change  went  into  effect  in  .April,  as  we  seek  to  escape  the  squeeze 

Riir-Eu/altAr  1^  ^  your  wage  rates  certainly  have  kept  The  loss  at  present  is  about  6%.  of  rising  costs  and  the  failure  of 


Buckwalter,  general  manager  of  pace  with  the  modern  trend.” 
the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  offer^  Reservoir  of  Personnel 

a  number  of  solutions  to  specific  t-,  -j  *  ui-  u  c 

problems,  as  well  as  some  new 

general  suggestions  to  meet  rising  Allcnumn  Call-Chronicle, 

®  it  tx;r«ivl/l  TSfi\7  tnrfcc.t  tiAU/c^or^r 


How  do  the  newspaperboys  like  revenues  to  rise  proporUonately, 


the  seven-cent  price? 

“The  boys  like  it  just  fine.' 


the  Allcniown  Call-Chronicle,  said  \jr.  McGuire,  “because  they  now 


we  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
said  ifiu  latter.” 

novv’  During  a  clinic  conducted  by 


costs  At  tL  closine  session  Mr  newspaper  per-  make  $2.07  a  hundred  papers  daily  ‘he  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Edward 

Buckwalter  was  elected  president!  fonnel  supervisors  to  go  into  their  ^  $12.42  a  hundred  for  the  week.  H  Burgeiwn,  director,  retail  de- 
No  Red  Ties  local  high  schools  and  talk  to  sen-  \  hoy  carrying  a  50-paper  route  partment,  listed  ways  management 


rvo  Kea  lies  effort  to  assure  a  con-  makes  over  $6  a  week  and  he  can  can  help  sell  advertising.  Among 

James  R.  Hale,  special  agent  of  tinuous  flow  of  future  workers  <io  the  job  in  most  cases  in  about  ‘hem  he  advised: 

the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com-  from  the  town  in  which  the  public-  40  minutes  a  day  and  probably  “Plan  an  occasional  trip  to  New 

pany,  who  primarily  was  on  the  ation  is  printed.  double  this  amount  of  time  for  col-  York  or  Chicago  to  meet  some  of 

inel  to  diKuss  newspapers’  in-  joj^ph  G.  Camp  of  the  PNPA  lection.”  !he  agency  people.  Your  marto 


panel  to  di^uss  newspapers  in-  Joseph  G.  Camp  of  the  PNPA 
surance  problems,  aroused  consid-  st^ff.  said  a  .study  of  aptitude  tests 
erable  interest  with  his  suggestion  i^ing  made, 
that  publishers  form  a  Know-How  l 

Committee”  to  help  other  owners  E  Hetu,  business  man- 

caught  in  a  narrowing  proat  of ‘he  5Wi //eroW.  said  he 
squeeze.  upon  the  services  of  the 


minutes  a  day  and  probably  “Plan  an  occasional  trip  to  New 
uble  this  amount  of  time  for  col-  York  or  Chicago  to  meet  some  of 
•jimi.”  ‘he  agency  people.  Your  market 

A,.'  .1, ,,  „  . .  ....  i">  one  of  many  and  these  specific 

Are  other  papers  likelv  to  go  to  ,,  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  .  . 

>  ‘^o  a  great  deal  to  give  a 

t  K,.  fn  bctter  picture  of  your  market  to 
Don  t  increase  just  to  be  fa-  ^  ^ 


“I  wonder,”  he  said  “how  many  applicants  for  employment 
members  of  PNPA  who  may  oper-  ....  ..  . 

ate  in  the  red  this  year  would  be  publishers  then  turn 


nerocri  c.  neiu,  ousincss  man-  i-«jn  i  hivicjnc  jum  lu  in:  la-  ,  ^  f.  .  j;. 

ager  of  the  5fuiron //er<i/d,  said  he  shionable — make  sure  you  really  ^  ^ 

calls  upon  the  services  of  the  need  the  revenue  and  then  fight  nf  niKrorc 

Westinghouse  Company  to  test  his  like  the  devil  to  regain  your  los-  ,  n  1  x 


ed  the  revenue  and  then  fight 

:e  the  devil  to  regain  your  los-  ^ 

5  •'  Mr.  Buckwalter  will  take  office 

_  _i__as  president  Jan.  1,  succeeding 

G.  A.  Harshman,  general  man-  ,  e  i  r  .u  i.;.» 

Cl........  c.iH  facies  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Washing- 


ate  in  the  red  this  year  would  be  publishers  then  turn^  from  G.  A  Harshman.  ^neral  man-  ^ 

willing  to  come  to  the  next  annual  the  Problem  of  saving  to  the  task  ager  of  the  Sharon  Herald  ton  Observer  and  Reporter. 

convention  wearing  a  red  tie.  ways  to  obtmn  addition-  that  i^rhaps  too  many  publishers  ^  .j. 

“It  would  be  no  disgrace  to  McGuire,  ar-  have  been  giving  too  much  atten-  ^  AdverLr.  was 

ri  wuuiu  DC  no  oisgrace  to  culation  manager,  Norristown  tion  to  the  worrisome  task  of  hold-  h.,  will  <nic- 

ear  a  red  tie;  but  it  would  be  a  Times  Herald,  told  how  that  oaoer  ing  down  costs  that  they  forget  .  ,  J*  .  .  '  . 


wear  a  reo  ue;  out  it  wwio  be  a  jimes  Herald,  told  how  that  paper  ing  down  costs  that  they  forget  ™  " 

ii^raTe^n  uIe  black  y^iT?fSr  responsibility  of  in-  of  the  AndS’so^  Newspapers  Oak- 

not  to  form  a  Knoie^H^w  Com-  "lont.  Richard  A.  Swank? publish- 

mittoa  .,r.a  cK««.,  K — - u  er  of  the  Duncannon  Record,  was 


mittee  and  show  your  brother-pub¬ 
lisher  how  to  get  rid  of  his  red  tie. 
A  good  unwritten  slogan  for  PNPA 
would  be  :  ‘No  member  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  shall  continue  to  operate 
in  the  red.’” 

Newsprint  Bill  Cut 
Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  suggested  several 
ways  of  saving  money,  but  warned: 

“it  is  false  economy  to  neglect 
improvements  in  equipment  and 
personnel.” 

He  told  how  the  Times  saved 
9%  in  its  newsprint  bill  by  the 
reduction  of  the  web  to  60  inches. 
To  obtain  a  14*4  press  plate  to 
print  on  the  15-inch  page,  it  was 


CONGRATULATIONS— Harrison  M.  Smith,  second  from  left,  of 
the  Wilkes  Barre  newspapers,  and  outgoing  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Associated  Press  members,  congratulates  his  successor  as  state 
AP  prexy,  James  S.  Lyon,  Washington  Observer  &  Reporter.  At 
left  b  Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Bloomsburg  Press,  vice  president;  and  right, 
Joseph  Snyder,  AP  Bureau  Chief,  secretary-treasurer. 


reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

Four  new  mem^rs  were  elected 
to  the  executive  committee,  as  fol- 
low.s:  District  1 — A.  E.  Hickerson, 
Main  Line  Times,  Ardmore;  DiS' 
trict  2 — Fred  V.  Knecht,  Schuylkill 
Haven  Call:  District  3 — ^Thomas  I. 
Donaghy,  Newport  News-Sun;  Dis* 
trict  4 — J.  E.  Holtzinger,  Altoona 
Mirror. 

Three  newspapers  were  honored 
as  the  winners  of  the  1953  Safety 
Promotion  Contest.  They  were: 

Daily  newspaper,  circulatioii 
over  10,000,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telt- 
graph;  under  10,000,  WilliamsfOh 
Gazette  &  Bulletin. 

Weekly  newspaper.  Suburban 
Press,  Roxborough. 
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IAPA  Congf^ 

continued  from  page  8 


"correspondent”  in  each  country 
to  report  on  matters  of  interest  to 
the  organization  without  pay  but 
to  be  given  time  by  the  newspaper 
for  which  he  works. 

It  also  voted  to  award  a  gold 
medal  each  year  to  a  “hero  in  the 
cause  of  press  freedom”  and  to 
give  the  first  medal  to  David 
Michel  Torino,  publisher  of  Intran- 
tigeiUe  of  Salta,  Argentina,  which 
newspaper  was  closed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government. 

Senor  Torino  sent  word  he 
would  be  unable  to  attend  the  con¬ 
gress  because  he  was  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Salta.  He  has  been 
there  three  years  without  a  trial. 

It  was  recommended  that  June  7 
each  year  be  celebrated  as  freedom 
of  the  press  day  throughout  the 
Americas,  and  that  each  member 
paper  carry  the  IAPA  insignia  on 
its  masthead. 

Exile  Is  Attacked 
After  Jules  DuBois,  head  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  committee, 
had  presented  his  report,  near  vio¬ 
lence  broke  out  on  the  floor  as 
a  following  speaker  was  attacked 
by  one  of  the  delegates.  Aptly 
enough,  the  attack  was  made  with 
a  rolled-up  newspaper. 

The  delegates  largely  watched  in 
amazement  when  Dr.  German 
Ornes,  of  El  Carihe  of  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo,  rushed  to  attack  the  gverson 
then  addressing  the  Congress,  Luis 
de  la  Puente,  a  Peruvian  newspa¬ 
perman  now  in  exile  in  Mexico, 
who  had  strongly  described  the 
head  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
fienenal  Rafael  TrujDlo,  as  “a 
stomach  -  turning  dictator.”  Dr. 
Ornes  was  restrained  from  vio- 
leiKe  beyond  striking  the  speaker 
with  his  newspaper,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  by  the  chair- 
uian  until  order  was  restored, 
l  ater  Dr.  Ornes  apologized  for  the 
incident. 

One  of  the  finest  reports  before 
the  congress  was  presented  by 
John  T.  O’Rourke,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  News,  head  of  the 
jornmittee  on  ethics  for  the  press. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer 
that  it  is  a  beautifully  written  docu- 
tnent  worthy  of  much  study. 

“Certainly  no  one  knows  better 
than  newspapermen  that  in  a  real 
world  one  must  deal  with  unpleas¬ 
ant  people.”  Mr.  O’Rourke  stated. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  diplo- 
ttacy  must  rub  elbows  with  dic¬ 
tators  in  the  realm  of  politics  and 
ttaterial  things. 

But  we  also  know  that  ideas 
do  not  bend  easily  as  steel,  nor  go 
“P  in  smoke  like  coal,  nor  die  from 
filets,  like  men.  Our  strength 
1'  the  idea  of  freedom  and  our 
Weapon  is  the  word. 

Today  the  Inter  -  American 
“ress  Association  is  the  only  inter¬ 
national  voice  in  this  hemisphere 
raised  against  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  freedom. 

I  We  are  telling  the  freemen  all 


WITH  COMPLETE  FREEDOM— Romulo  O’Farrill  left)  of  Nove- 
dades,  Mexico  City,  talks  about  press  suppression  in  Latin  America 
with  Jules  DuBois  of  Chicago  Tribune. 


DIRECTLY  TO  THE  POINT — Julio  Mezquita,  publisher  of  O  F.stado 
de  Sao  Paulo,  discusses  a  matter  of  journalism  with  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
Lnited  Press  vicepresident,  at  IAPA  congress. 


over  this  hemisphere  about  the 
stranglers  and  the  would-be  stran¬ 
glers  of  free  speech  and  press.  We 
are  advertising  their  crimes.  They 
do  not  like  it.  Somebody  must  be 
listening.  Politicians  in  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Brazil.  Cuba  and  Argen¬ 
tina  say  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  interferes  with  them. 
They  are  right.  We  interfere. 
Free  men  with  goods  to  sell,  or 
money  to  spend,  or  investments  to 


make,  or  businesses  to  establish 
are  reading  what  happens  to  free 
men  in  certain  places.  The  collec¬ 
tive  voice  of  the  gentlemen  in  this 
room  has  certain  international  ef¬ 
fects  which  no  dictator  can  stifle. 

“I  know  that  no  man  in  this 
room  is  smug  or  comfortable  about 
the  extent  of  our  effectiveness. 
But  there  is  a  saying,  ‘hit  birds 
flutter’ — and  the  dictators  are  com¬ 
plaining.” 


“There  is  evidence  lately  that 
certain  elements  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  may  be  about  to  take  a  softer 
line  with  Peron,”  Mr.  O’Rourke 
continued. 

“If  they  forget  La  Prensa,  let 
us  remind  them,”  he  said. 

“Certainly  no  North  American 
editor  who  damned  the  throttling 
of  La  Prensa  will  fail  to  editorial¬ 
ize  against  any  such  rapport.  He 
owes  it  to  himself.  If  he  is  a 
member,  he  o,wes  it  to  this  associa¬ 
tion.  1  he  fate  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association — indeed,  the 
fate  of  all  free  Americans,  North 
and  South,  is  bound  up  with  the 
defense  of  press  freedom  every¬ 
where  in  this  hemisphere,  but  La 
Prensa  dramatized  to  the  world 
this  new  tide  against  freedom.  The 
issue  is  ours  to  keep  alive.” 

A  scholarship  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Harry  Murkland  of  News¬ 
week,  recommended  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  members’  dues  each 
year  be  placed  in  a  special  fund 
toward  a  day  when  scholarships  in 
journalism  could  be  given. 

A  newsprint  report,  made  by 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
noted  that  production  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.  of  newsprint  is  in¬ 
creasing  but  that  a  parallel  price 
increase  trend  is  tending  to  lose 
advertising  revenue  to  competitive 
media  by  pricing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  out  of  the  market. 

It  was  also  voted  by  the  entire 
congress  to  denounce  government 
controls  over  newsprint  as  being 
an  obstacle  to  a  free  press. 

Export  Advcrtishig 
Carlos  Mantilla  presented  a 
paper  on  export  advertising  which 
told  of  investigations  to  learn  how 
newspapers  in  Latin  America  could 
secure  more  export  advertising. 
One  of  the  problems  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  an  ABC  type  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  circulation — something  that 
practically  does  not  exist  in  Latin 
America. 

John  S.  Knight,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  IAPA,  gave  the  keynote 
address  to  the  congress  in  which 
he  said  he  had  been  invited  to 
go  to  Argentina  and  had  refused 
until  the  Buenos  Aires  newspaper 
La  Prensa  was  restored  to  the  Paz 
family  from  which  it  had  been 
seized  by  the  Peron  government. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  Is  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  also  criti¬ 
cised  President  Eisenhower  for 
sending  his  brother.  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  to  Argentina  earlier 
this  year  as  a  move  that  could  be 
used  as  a  respect-saving  device  by 
Peron. 

“I  am  proud  that  United  States 
members  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  steadfastly  re¬ 
fuse  to  place  their  approval  on  any 
accord  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
until  such  time  as  the  Government 
of  Peron  permits  the  press  of 
Argentina  to  fulfill  its  rightful 
role,”  Mr.  Knight  said.  He  re¬ 
ceived  heavv  annlause. 
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2  Hours  in  'Arsenal' 

continued  from  puf’e  10 


fearful  some  incident  might  start 
an  exchange  of  gunfire. 

The  reporter  asked  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  the  home  but  was 
refused.  Four  times  he  phoned 
but  received  no  answer.  It  was 
then  he  spotted  Capt.  Harold 
Smith,  head  of  the  Nebraska 
Safety  Patrol  (  riminal  Division. 
They  had  worked  together  on 
^several  cases. 

He  put  his  plea  to  the  captain 
and  agreed  to  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  captain  said  he 
could  try  contacting  the  doctor 
from  outside  the  house. 

.\llan  stood  beneath  the  win¬ 
dows  and  shouted,  but  received 
no  answer.  Finally  he  angrily 
shouted  he  would  phone  in  two 
minutes  and  expected  an  answer. 

It  worked.  He  was  invited  over  if 
he  came  unarmed. 

The  doctor  greeted  the  reporter 
like  an  old  friend  although  they 
had  never  met. 

Sold  on  Publicity 
Inside  Allan  gulped  when  he 
saw  the  arsenal  of  guns,  knives 
and  an  ax  on  the  bed  surrounding 
a  human  skull  with  denture  plates. 
Pasted  on  the  brow  was  a  note 
reading: 

“American  Legion  after  Ebylz- 
ing.” 

After  Allan  assured  him  he  was 
not  a  Legionnaire  (his  member¬ 
ship  had  expired)  the  doctor  be¬ 
gan  a  tirade  against  the  Legion 
and  the  Army. 

Allan  suddenly  remembered  his 
Army  shirt.  Although  sweating 
he  kept  it  well  covered  by  his  coat. 

For  almost  two  hours  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  doctor’s  denuncia¬ 
tions. 

In  desperation  the  reporter  told 
the  doctor:  “What  you  need  is  a 
publicity  agent.” 

The  doctor  agreed. 

“We  need  pictures  then,”  the  re¬ 
porter  said.  The  doctor  agreed. 

Allan  rushed  out  to  get  his 
camera  on  the  car  and  tipped  off 
Captain  Smith  that  he  would  try 
and  get  him  in. 

Back  inside  the  doctor  readily 
posed,  then  suggested  they  eat  a 
watermelon.  Allan,  desperately 
figuring  an  “in”,  said  there  was 
too  much  for  both  of  them  and 
suggested  his  buddy.  Captain 
Smith,  be  invited. 

“If  you  say  so,  okay,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  said. 

Ruse  That  Worked 

Like  two  bridge  players  afraid 
of  trumping  each  other’s  ace,  the 
captain  and  the  reporter  ate  the 
3  a.m.  watermelon  feed  while  the 
doctor  rattled  on. 

Then  Allan,  as  “publicity  agent,” 
suggested  the  best  stunt  of  all 
would  be  to  sneak  out  of  town  in 
a  patrol  car. 

But  the  doctor  said  no.  They 
had  to  sleep  with  him. 

Captain  Smith  begged  he  had  a 
vlental  appointment  in  Lincoln. 
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Both  the  captain  and  the  reporter 
then  had  to  do  some  desperate  fast 
talking  to  prevent  an  immediate 
“free”  dental  operation  in  the  den¬ 
tal  office  just  off  the  living  room. 

The  reporter  and  the  captain 
insisted  the  “sneak”  would  be  a 
good  publicity  stunt.  Finally  the 
doctor  agreed. 

The  captain,  pretending  he  was 
going  to  tell  the  posse  they  were 
going  to  bed,  tipped  off  the  sher¬ 
iff  and  his  men  of  the  ruse. 

After  playing  “Show  Me  the 
Way  to  Go  Home”  on  his  midget 
accordion,  the  doctor  left  with 
them  in  a  darkened  patrol  car. 

Assured  by  the  reporter  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  the  doctor 
willingly  went  to  a  cell  in  the 
Grand  Island  county  jail. 

Reporter  Allan  received  official 
praise  the  next  day  from  Captain 
Smith. 

“He  did  just  right.  It  was  like 
working  with  a  veteran.”  the  Cap¬ 
tain  said  of  the  reporter.  “It  could 
have  been  bad  there.” 


car  and  eight  pieces  of  tape  rec¬ 
ording  apparatus  hidden  in  the 
trunk,  the  paper  related.  It  added 
that  the  “honest  cop”  contacted 
the  two  would-be  bribers  (Ne¬ 
groes)  and  also  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  police  vice  officer  linked 
in  the  suggested  “deal.” 

The  tape-recorded  evidence  was 
given  to  the  Grand  Jury. 


'Heir  Machine 
For  Engraving 
Shown  in  N.  E. 


'Tust  Checking  Around/ 
Saves  a  Girl  from  Hanging 
Dania,  Fla. 

William  H.  Adams,  reporter  for 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  saved  the  life  of  a  24-year- 
old  lovesick  girl  in  the  dark  hours 
before  dawn  when  he  discovered 
her  hanging  by  the  neck  in  a  cell 
of  the  deserted  city  jail  here. 

The  girl’s  bare  toes  barely  brush¬ 
ed  the  concrete  floor  of  the  cell  as 
she  swung  back  and  forth.  Her 
body  was  motionless  as  Adams 
gazed  through  the  bars  of  the  cell. 

The  reporter  was  on  an  early 
morning  fishing  trip  at  4  a.m.  and, 
yielding  to  a  reporter’s  instinct, 
dropped  into  the  police  station  “to 
see  what  was  doing.”  There  was  no 
one  in  the  station  so  he  looked 
into  the  cell  block. 

Adams  ran  next  door  to  the  fire 
station  where  he  obtained  help  to 
open  the  cell  door  and  rescue  the 
girl. 


Tacklel 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Football  training  came  in  handy 
for  Charles  Craven,  reporter  for 
the  News  and  Observer,  the  other 
afternoon. 

Police  Reporter  Craven  was 
walking  along  the  street  when  he 
saw  a  man  break  from  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  Policeman  R.  F.  Perry  and 
start  running. 

“I  just  got  an  impulse,”  said 
Mr.  Craven.  He  met  the  man  head- 
on,  driving  his  shoulder  into  the 
man’s  stomach,  knocking  him  to 
the  sidewalk. 

“Thanks,”  said  Patrolman  Per¬ 
ry,  who  put  the  man  under  arrest 
again. 


An  electronic  engraving  ma¬ 
chine  invented  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Hell 
of  Kiel,  West  Germany,  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer 
ence  Oct.  18-19  in  the  Statler  Ho¬ 
tel,  Boston. 


Reporters  Assist 
Honest  Cop's  Expose 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
A  San  Antonio  Express  reporter 
and  two  men  representing  station 
KTSA  (Express  -  News  affiliate) 
teamed  up  with  a  policeman  to 
present  evidence  of  what  the  Ex¬ 
press  headlined  as  “gambling  pay¬ 
offs.” 

The  reporter,  whose  by-lined 
story  in  the  Express  told  of  the 
expose,  was  Howard  Hunt.  John 
Rasco  and  Coleman  Barber  were 
the  KTSA  men. 


Described  as  “an  honest  cop 
with  a  hatred  for  crooked  officers 
and  back  door  pay-offs”  was  Pa¬ 
trolman  O.  R.  Graves  who.  an  Ex¬ 
press  story  said,  “obtained  tape 
recorded  evidence  of  himself  be¬ 
ing  ‘bought  off'  by  an  operator 
and  the  owner  of  an  East  Side 
tavern  in  which  gambling  is  al¬ 
lowed.” 

A  microphone  was  concealed  in 
the  dashboard  of  Graves’  patrol 


Kidnaping  Strips 
Dropped  in  St.  Louis 


The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  has  dropped  two  comic 
strips,  “Buz  Sawyer”  and  “Steve 
Roper,”  for  the  time  being  because 
of  their  kidnap  themes.  The  action 
was  taken  because  of  the  general 
shock  in  the  Post-Dispatch’s  read¬ 
ership  area  over  the  Greenlease 
kidnaping  case  which  was  broken 
in  St.  Louis. 

The  strips  will  not  be  restored 
until  after  the  kidnaping  episodes, 
which  may  be  offensive  to  many 
readers  at  this  time,  have  been 
completed,  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  “Steve  Roper”  strip  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  18,  was  already  nearly 
off  the  presses  when  the  Green- 
lease  case  broke,  but  will  be  omit¬ 
ted  Oct.  2.^  and  other  Sundays 
thereafter  until  the  strip's  kidnap 
theme  has  run  out,  according  to 
Managing  Editor  R.  L.  Crowley. 

In  “Buz  Sawyer,”  the  kidnap 
theme  is  being  used  only  in  the 
daily  strip,  and  officials  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  said  it  will  be 
concluded  within  two  weeks.  Ar¬ 
tist  Roy  Crane  was  asked  to  wind 
up  the  sequence  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  right  after  the  story  of  the 
Greenlease  kidnaping  appeared. 

Allen  Saunders,  creator  along, 
with  Elmer  Woggon,  of  “Steve 
Roper”  said  that  the  “kidnaping” 
sequence  in  his  strip  is  actually 
more  of  an  extortion  theme  with 
whimsical  overtones.  He  added 
they  were  striving  for  a  .sort  of 
Runyonesque  situation,  though  he 
maintained  he  would  never  argue 
with  any  editor  for  suspending  the 
strip  due  to  “unfortunate”  front¬ 
page  news  that  occurred  after  the 
strips  were  done.  “We  work  about 
two  months  ahead,”  he  said.  The 
present  sequence  will  be  concluded 
next  month.. 
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The  American  distributors.  Con 
solidated  Photo-Engravers  and  Li¬ 
thographers  Equipment  Compan' 
of  Chicago,  put  the  machine  on 
display  this  week  at  the  conven 
tion  of  photoengravers  in  Boston 
following  a  showing  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  di.stributors.  Sears,  Ltd.,  at 
Toronto,  recently. 

Known  as  the  Klischograph  Ma¬ 
chine  abroad  and  in  Canada,  it 
will  be  marketed  here  as  the  En 
gravaplate  Machine,  according  to 
Benjamin  Sugarman,  president  of 
the  C'hicago  firm.  It  will  offer  di¬ 
rect  competition  to  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  which  has  become 
a  popular  halftone-making  device 
on  more  than  1,000  U.  S.  newspa 
pers  within  the  last  few  years. 

While  the  Scan-A-Graver  b 
leased,  the  German  machine  wfll 
be  available  for  outright  purchase 
at  approximately  $6,950  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $7,500  in  this  countrv 
At  present  the  size  of  engraving, 
made  from  same-size  copy,  b 
limited  to  6  x  8  inches,  in  contras: 
to  the  Fairchild  console  model 
which  permits  8  x  10  sizes.  The 
Fairchild  Cadet  model  turns  oir 
6x8  cuts. 

The  Hell  machine  employs  i 
gouging  principle  in  electronicall 
cutting  pyramid-shaped  halftone 
dots.  The  Scan-A-Graver  stylit 
burns  out  the  non-printing  surface 

A  three-column  halftone  can  be 
produced  by  the  Engravaplate  pro 
cess  on  a  non-inflammable  Nola: 
plastic  sheet  in  10  minutes.  In  ar 
additional  four  or  five  minutes  a 
make-ready  relief  cut  is  made  by 
re-inserting  the  finished  cut  for  re¬ 
verse-side  engraving.  This  letter 
press  plate  is  then  ready  for  either 
•stereotyping  or  direct  printing  oc 
a  rotary  press. 
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Loeb  Papers  Given 
2  Civic  Citations 

Burlington,  Vt 
The  Burlington  Daily  News  ani 
Vermont  Sunday  News,  publisher 
by  William  Loeb,  have  receiver 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
po.st  a  citation  for  their  “outstanJ- 
ing  part  taken  in  community  serv^ 
ice  support  and  achievements  hot- 
for  the  veterans’  cause  and  a 
ice  to  the  community  and  nation 
The  Loeb  newspapers  also  wnf' 
given  a  citation  by  the  Burlington 
Eagles  Lodge,  commending  th^ 
for  their  series  of  articles  expos®? 
inferior  living  conditions  in  trarr 
ers  for  student-veterans  at  tw 
University  of  Vermont. 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  17,  195^' 
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Strike  Is  Over 
At  Portland; 

Guild  Shop  Ends 

PORTL.SNI),  Me. 

A  28-day  strike  by  Local  128. 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
jgaiast  the  Guy  Gannett  Publish 
ing  Company’s  three  Portland 
newspapers  was  settled  Oct.  1 1  on 
company  terms. 

Striking  members  of  the  Guild 
voted  98  to  34  to  accept  a  final 
offer  including  maintenance  of 
membership  clause  in  place  of  a 
guild  shop  which  was  provided  in 
the  previous  contract.  This  was 
ihe  principal  issue  of  the  strike. 

The  strikers  returned  to  their 
iobs  on  the  Portlund  Pre.v.v  ffcrtiltl. 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  Monday  morning. 

The  acceptance  vote  followed 
three  days  of  mediation  after 
which  Commissioner  Harry  Smith 
of  the  Federal  Conciliation  and 
Mediation  Service  issued  a  public 
statement  announcing  that  he 
"told  the  guild  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  that  they  should  accept  the 
offer.” 

Commissioner  Smith  and  Dr. 
Raymond  J.  .Malone,  chairman  of 
the  Maine  State  Board  of  Media¬ 
tion,  announced  they  could  "find 
no  evidence  that  the  company  was 
set  upon  destroying  the  guild.” 

The  mediators  were  brought  in¬ 
to  the  dispute  at  the  guild’s  re¬ 
quest. 

Other  principal  points  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  were: 

All  striking  employes  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  work. 

Wage  increases  of  $1  to  $6.25  a 
week,  retroactive  from  June  1  to 
Sept.  13  when  the  strike  began. 
The  guild  had  asked  $3-510. 


Staab  Forecasts 
Enquirer  Dividend 

Long  Bi-.acu,  Calif. 
The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
showed  earnings  of  $1.25  a  share 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1, 
Charles  W.  Staab,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  a  director  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  said  here  this 
week.  The  shares  originally  were 
valued  at  $10,  he  said. 

The  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
pany  will  declare  a  25  to  30  cents 
a  share  divided  for  its  first  year 
of  operation  as  a  stock-issuing 
company  with  shares  held  by  em¬ 
ployes  and  others,  he  predicted. 
Liquid  assets  are  $1,400,000.  he 
added. 

Mr.  Staab's  remarks  were  made 
before  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation. 

Teleprinter 
Handles  150 
Words  a  Minute 

A  lightweight  teleprinter  de¬ 
signed  to  send  and  receive  mes¬ 
sages  at  HM)  words  per  minute — 
actually  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
150  w.p.m..  two  and  one-half 
times  faster  than  teleprinters  pres¬ 
ently  used,  was  demonstrated  to 
the  press  in  New  York  Oct.  14. 

Kleinschmidt,  Inc.,  of  Deerfield, 
III.,  unveiled  this  innovation  in 
printed  communication,  previously 
restricted  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  45-pound  page  printer,  only 
about  one-third  the  weight  those 
now  in  use  and  containing  30% 
fewer  moving  parts,  i.s  the  creation 
of  Edward  E.  Kleinschmidt,  one 
of  the  nation’s  foremost  communi¬ 
cations  scientists  and  co-inventor 


Prize  Costumes 
Shown  in  D.  C. 
Fashion  Festival 

Washington 
The  nation’s  capital  will  see 
something  new  in  .style  shows  Oct. 
20  when  the  IVashington  Times- 
Herald  stages  a  Fashion  Festival 
featuring  the  36  preliminary  prize¬ 
winning  costumes  from  the  1953 
American  Fashions  Competition. 

The  costumes  were  selected  from 
designs  submitted  by  more  than 
5.000  entrants  in  the  competition, 
which  is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  Times-Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Trihune.  They  have  been  created 
by  leading  private  dressmaking 
houses  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of 
$600  to  $1,000  each,  according  to 
Mrs.  Grace  Pickering,  director  of 
the  competition. 

Both  professionals  and  amateurs 
submitted  designs.  The  finalists, 
whose  costumes  will  be  exhibited 
by  top  ranking  professional  New 
York  models,  include  such  well- 
known  figures  in  the  fashion  world 
as  Charles  James.  Oldric  Royce, 
Bela  Ross,  Bill  Blass,  Esther 
Dorothy,  Seymour  Fox,  Elge 
Bove,  Saul  Schwartz,  Georgia  Bul¬ 
lock  Dunbar,  and  Roy  W.  Little. 

These  preliminary  winners  have 
received  awards  of  $50  each.  At 
the  Festival  they  will  compete  for 
three  grand  prizes  of  $2,000,  $  1,000 
and  $500.  The  winners  will  be  se¬ 
lected  by  vote  of  the  audience, 
each  member  of  which  will  be 
given  a  ballot  with  pencil  at¬ 
tached,  with  the  program. 

The  fashion  show  will  open 
with  a  prologue  which  will  feature 
exquisite  period  costumes  by  the 
late  Ladislas  Czettel.  They  will  be 
highly  stylized  outfits  labeled  the 


Arbitration  of  grievances  under 
ihe  new  contract  with  a  no-strike, 
no-lockout  clause  tied  in. 

Abandonment  by  both  sides  of 
any  legal  proceedings  either  start¬ 
ed  or  contemplated. 

Under  the  union  (guild)  shop 
agreement,  new  employes  had  to 
join  the  guild  but  under  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  contract 
provision  membership  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory. 

The  company  obtained  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  restraining  the 
guild  to  two  pickets  on  each  side 
of  its  building,  Tuesday  Sept.  22. 
This  action  came  after  pickets 
massed  at  two  entrances  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  17,  and  barred  mechan¬ 
ical  union  members  from  entering 
for  two  hours.  Striking  guildsmen 
also  participated  in  a  snake  dance 
around  the  Gannett  building. 

Supervisory  and  non-union  em¬ 
ployes  and  some  returned  guilds¬ 
men  staffed  the  departments  of 
the  company's  newspapers  during 
the  strike.  Affected  were  the  edi- 
’“t^tol,  circulation,  business  office, 
classified  advertising  and  main¬ 
tenance  departments. 

The  new.spapers  were  published 
regularly  during  the  strike. 


of  the  present  teletype  machine. 

The  78-year-old  inventor  per¬ 
sonally  gave  the  machine  its  first 
public  demonstration. 

He  said  the  teleprinters,  now  in 
mass  production,  are  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  sale  to  commercial 
users.  He  disclosed  that  his  firm, 
is  geared  to  turn  out  a  teleprinter 
every  10  minutes. 

The  teleprinter,  when  receiving 
from  a  previously  prepared  perfo¬ 
rated  tape,  can  hit  a  top  speed  of 
15  characters  a  second  regardless 
of  how  slowly  the  message  origi¬ 
nally  was  typed  by  the  operator. 
Present  printers,  weighing  about 
110  pounds,  have  a  top  rate  of  60 
w.p.m.,  approximately  the  average 
speed  of  a  human  operator. 

Members  of  the  press  saw  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  speeds — one  of  the 
teleprinters  was  batting  out  words 
at  150  words  per  minute  while  an¬ 
other  beside  it  jogged  along  at  the 
conventional  60  words. 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Teletype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  was  sold  in  1930  to 
Western  Electric,  manufacturing 
subsidiary  of  A.T.&T.,  for  $30,- 
000,000. 


Moyen  age,  Celtic  age.  Did  Mex¬ 
ico.  Ancient  China,  and  Eighteenth 
Century  France.  Modern  costumes 
inspired  by  the  earlier  designs  will 
then  be  shown,  after  which  the 
fa.shions  competition  costumes  will 
be  modeled. 

A  reception  and  cocktail  party 
in  the  Statler’s  Federal  and  l^uth 
American  Rooms  will  precede  the 
fashion  show. 

The  .American  Fashions  Compe¬ 
tition  was  launched  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1940,  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  occupied  Paris.  With 
the  French  style  capital  cut  off 
from  much  of  the  test  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  form  of  recognition  for 
American  designers  who,  although 
numerous,  had  been  overshadowed 
bp  the  better  publicized  Paris  coii- 
touriers. 

The  response  was  immediate  and 
dramatic.  The  first  year,  some  5,- 
(K)0  entrants  submitted  12,941  orig¬ 
inal  designs. 

The  Times-Herald  is  staging  the 
Festival  for  the  sustaining  fund  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association,  which  will  receive  all 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  tickets. 
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PNPA  Has  Plan 
For  Own  Building 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  spend  up  to  $100,000 
to  build  or  buy  a  building  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  association. 

The  action  was  taken  at  PNPA’s 
annual  meeting  here.  The  project 
has  been  suggested  by  James  S. 
Lyon,  retiring  president  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  The  membership  gave  the 
final  go-ahead  sign. 

Central  office  of  PNPA  is  now 
located  in  the  Telegraph  Building 
here.  The  association  has  362 
members  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

Big  Victory 
Party  Slated 
For  Joe  Collis 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

More  than  500  guildsmen  from 
the  Middle  Atlantic  region  planned 
to  participate  in  a  dinner  dance 
here  Oct.  17  in  honor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild’s  president¬ 
elect,  Jo.seph  F.  Collis. 

Mr.  Collis.  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 
was  president  of  the  local  guild 
for  12  years.  He  won  the  ANG 
contest  over  Harry  F.  Martin  of 
Memphis  by  214  votes. 

In  a  victory  statement  this  week 
Mr.  Collis  pledged  his  “sincerest 
efforts  to  understand”  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Martin. 

“Nobody,”  he  said,  “could  be 
more  conscious  than  I  am  of  what 
a  minute  numerical  difference  there 
was  between  the  two  groups.  .  .  . 
Luckily  our  trade-union  differences 
were  small,  too.  I  campaigned  on 
a  program  of  tough,  hard-headed 
organizing  and  bargaining.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  carry  out  honestly  my  part 
in  a  progr,am  of  that  kind. 

“To  my  former  opponent  I  ex¬ 
tend  a  friendly  hand.  I’m  sure 
he'll  be  carrying  a  sign  right  along¬ 
side  of  me  when  the  going  gets 
rough.” 

Seattle  Times  Remains 
Closed;  Talks  Go  On 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Seattle  Times,  suspended 
July  16  when  guild  members  went 
on  strike,  was  still  out  of  circula¬ 
tion  this  week  pending  completion 
of  negotiations  with  pressmen  and 
stereotypers. 

Following  settlements  with  the 
Guild,  typographical  and  mailer 
unions,  the  photoengravers  accep¬ 
ted  a  raise  of  $4.83  a  week,  bring¬ 
ing  their  scale  to  $118.58  for  37Vi 
hours. 

Contracts  with  the  craft  unions 
are  made  jointly  with  the  Times 
and  the  Post-Intelligencer. 
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E.  B.  Whitcomb 
Dies;  Director 
Of  Detroit  News 

Detroit 

Edgar  Bancroft  Whitcomb,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  News  and  a 
trustee  of  the  newspaper  for  many 
years,  died  in  his  home,  383  Lake 
Shore,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms. 

Mr.  Whitcomb,  who  was  87,  had 
been  suffering  from  a  lingering 
illness.  His  condition  became 
critical  three  days  ago. 

With  him  at  his  death  were  his 
son  and  daughter:  James  S.  Whit¬ 
comb,  treasurer  and  a  director  of 
the  News,  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  of  Grosse  Pointe;  Mrs.  James 
Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Wife  Died  in  March 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Whitcomb, 
daughter  of  James  E.  Scripps,  the 
founder  of  the  News,  died  last 
March  28. 

Mr.  Whitcomb’s  parents 
brought  him  from  New  England  to 
Detroit  when  he  was  two  years 
old.  He  was  educated  in  De¬ 
troit’s  public  schools,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  career  and  en¬ 
tered  the  transportation  field. 
From  1881  to  1891  he  was  with 
the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navi¬ 
gation  Company. 

It  was  on  Nov.  10.  1891,  that 
Mr.  Whitcomb  married  Anna 
Scripps.  In  1892  he  became  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Detroit  Tribune,  a 
morning  newspaper  which  had 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  Scripps. 

Later,  Mr.  Whitcomb  turned 
his  attention  to  real  estate  and  in¬ 
vestments,  taking  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  large  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings  of  James  E.  Scripps.  Also 
about  that  time  he  began  acquir¬ 
ing  in  his  own  name  the  title 
to  important  downtown  Detroit 
property.  In  addition,  he  handled 
the  real  estate  investments  of 
William  A.  Scripps,  a  cousin  of 
James  E. 

It  was  his  constant  desire  for 
property  improvement  that  even¬ 
tually  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  beautiful  Lake  Shore  drive 
in  the  Grosse  Point  area. 

Throughout  his  active  career  he 
maintained  a  great  interest  in  the 
newspaper  enterprises  of  James  E. 
Scripps.  When  Mr.  Scripps  died. 
Mr.  Whitcomb  became  one  of 
three  trustees,  who  under  the  terms 
of  the  Scripps  Trust,  operated  the 
Detroit  News  for  30  years.  From 
1936  until  his  death  he  continued 
his  active  association  as  a  director. 

It  was  not  understood  by  many 
that  Mr.  Whitcomb  had  a  mind 
that  interested  itself  in  delving  into 
mechanics.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  complete 
machine  shop  at  his  home. 

A  Motor  Experimenter 

As  a  user  of  automobiles  in  the 
early  days,  he  always  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  ascertaining  just  what 
made  the  “watch  tick,”  and  he  in¬ 


dulged  in  many  experiments  in  his 
shop.  He  had  many  advanced  ideas 
,'hout  motor  cars,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  many  of  his  suggestions 
were  accepted  by  his  acquaintances 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

This  mechanical  intuition  lured 
him  into  buying  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Detroit  Brass  Works, 
which  subsequently  was  merged 
with  the  Detroit  V'alve  &  Fittings 
Company,  under  the  title  of  De¬ 
troit  Brass  &  Malleable  Company. 
Mr.  Whitcomb  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  merged  companies  and 
for  many  years  was  a  daily  visitor 
at  the  plants.  In  later  years  he 
controlled  its  destinies  as  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitcomb  were 
the  owners  of  many  works  of  fa¬ 
mous  painters,  most  of  which  they 
gave  to  the  Institute  of  Arts. 

With  Mrs.  Whitcomb,  he  found¬ 
ed  the  Anna  Scripps  Whitcomb 
scholarship  to  enable  Detroit  art¬ 
ists  to  study  and  travel  abroad. 

■ 

U.  S.-Mexico  Goodwill 
Efforts  Are  Rewarded 

Washington 

William  Prescott  Allen,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times, 
and  contributing  columnist  Sam 
Sullivan,  have  been  given  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  Awards  for  the 
part  they  have  played  in  promoting 
good  feeling  between  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Mexico. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus 
awards  were  presented  at  a  Pan- 
American  Union  gathering  attend¬ 
ed  by  more  than  1,000  persons. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  Laredo  busi¬ 
nessman  who  writes  a  column  in 
the  Times.  One  of  the  methods 
used  is  to  have  school  children  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  ex¬ 
change  classroom  scrapbooks  in 
which  they  have  pasted  clippings 
from  their  hometown  newspapers 
which  “say  nice  things”  about 
neighbors  across  the  border. 


Newspaperboy 
Program  Nets 
Further  Gains 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Calfiornia  Newspaperboy 
Foundation’s  program  has  scored 
fresh  gains  throughout  another 
year  unmarked  by  moves  for  legis¬ 
lative  restrictions,  CNF’s  seventh 
annual  meeting  was  advised  here 
Oct.  11. 

Effectiveness  of  the  various  CNF 
projects  has  drawn  a  record 
amount  of  publicity  providing  “an 
excellent  job  of  advertising  our 
own  industry,”  reported  J.  Cowell 
Davis,  publisher,  Whittier  News 
and  Foundation  president. 

In  contrast  and  as  the  result  of 
a  new  carrier  regulation  law,  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  are  “spending 
far  too  much  time  with  red  tape 
instead  of  time  in  activities  which 
will  do  the  job,”  Mr.  Davis  said 
he  had  been  informed.  He  de¬ 
scribed  newspaperboy  welfare  ac¬ 
tivities  as  “an  insurance  policy” 
and  decried  the  activities  of  “un¬ 
scrupulous  legislators  and  others 
whose  goal  is  to  end  all  child 
labor.” 

Expanding  Results 

Throughout  the  year  the  CNF 
has  been  able  to  acquaint  more 
people  than  ever  before  with  its 
program,  reported  Donald  M. 
Wilson,  managing  director. 

“During  the  past  year  we  have 
not  even  been  confronted  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  new  law  on  news- 
paperboys,”  Mr.  Wilson  said.  An 
important  factor  in  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  more  than  98  percent  of 
California’s  newspaperboys  are 
covered  with  some  form  of  insur¬ 
ance.  he  said. 

John  J.  Tuttle,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  was  elected 
president.  Mr.  Davis  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board.  E.  L. 
Schellenberg,  San  Dieeo  Union- 
Tribune,  and  Charles  Tyler,  Palo 
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I  Sales  Declining? — Try  Advertising!  q 


g  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

g  A  master  plan  of  salesman- 
J  ship  coupled  with  newspaper 
g  advertising  saw  one  of  the 
S  greatest  sales  in  automotive 
g  history  staged  here  recently, 
g  E.  M.  O’Donnell,  Ford  deal- 
g  er,  reported  his  staff  of  18 
g  salesmen  sold  160  new  cars  val- 
m  ued  at  more  than  $350,000  in 
g  one  day. 

g  “The  one-day  sale  was  a 
test.  We  had  heard  of  the  pub- 
—  lie  fearing  a  recession  and  we 
g  decided  to  see  what  could  be 
g  done  to  lessen  such  a  fear,” 
Mr.  O’Donnell  said. 

^  “The  results  proved  we  need 
J  have  no  fear  of  a  recession.  A 
a  well-planned  sales  drive  plus  a 
a  key  sales  organization  is  basic- 
J  ally  the  cure  to  depression.” 


Cincinnati 
When  other  local  retailers 
complained  about  decreasing  ^ 
sales,  John  C.  Pogue,  president 
of  the  H.  &  S.  Pogue  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  stuffed  fingers  in 
his  ears  and  called  up  Karl  T.  g 
Finn,  advertising  director  of  the  r- 
Times-Star.  s 

That  paper  in  a  single  day 
ran  10  pages  or  24,885  lines  = 
heralding  a  nine-day  sale  at  ^ 
Pogue’s.  h 

“The  result  was  the  largest  g 
opening  day  in  our  company’s  g 
history  of  fall  sales,”  Mr.  Pogue  g 
reported.  “Returns  were  almost  : 
20  per  cent  greater  than  on  the  ^ 
first  day  of  last  year’s  sales.”  g 
Hard-to-get  and  seasonal  g 
merchandise  were  featured  at  B 
the  sale.  g 


Alto  Times,  were  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  Herschel  Fado,  Rd. 
ding  Record-Searchlight,  secretarj. 
treasurer. 

Peter  Thieriot,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  Evert  Person,  5an. 
ta  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  were 
named  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  to  serve  with  Ray  Marx,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Mirror,  and 
Lowell  lessen,  Beverly  Hills  Sews- 
Life.  Newly-elected  directors  are 
Mr.  Person,  Mr.  Thieriot  and 
James  Boger,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald. 

CNF  has  maintained  its  $16,000 
surplus  despite  a  25  percent  reduc 
tion  in  dues,  reported  Harrs 
Thatcher,  Salinas  Californian  and 
retiring  secretary-treasurer.  A  net 
gain  of  two  members  was  shown. 

■ 

Englehart  Is  Named 
As  Night  City  Editor 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Two  reporters  have  moved  into 
executive  positions  with  recent 
.staff  changes  on  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Gordon  K.  Englehart,  formerly 
on  the  general-assignment  staff,  has 
been  named  night  city  editor.  Wil¬ 
liam  McD.  Stucky  has  been  moved 
from  the  criminal-courts  beat  to 
the  Sunday  city  editor  spot. 

John  O.  Briney,  formerly  a  gen¬ 
eral-assignment  reporter  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  financial  editor,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  criminal- 
courts  beat.  His  financial-desk 
duties  will  be  taken  over  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Hermann,  a  recent  transfer 
from  the  copy  desk. 

Mr.  Englehart  came  here  four 
years  ago  from  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News. 
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Edgar  Roy  in  New 
San  Antonio  Post 

San  Antonio,  Ta 

Edgar  W.  Ray  has  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  San  Antonie 
Express  and  News,  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Ray  re¬ 
cently  has  been 
executive  editor 
of  the  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press 
C  hronicle.  He 
previously  had 
served  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.) 

Times,  and  later  executive  editor 
of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star- 
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Frank  Price  Retires 

Newark,  N.  J 
Frank  J.  Price,  Jr.,  veteran  ne»'S- 
paper  man  and,  more  recently, 
sociate  manager  in  the 
Relations  and  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Prudential  Insura^ 
Company,  has  retired  from  acth* 
business.  His  newspaper  career 
started  in  1908  when  he  became  * 
cub  reporter  on  the  Philadelj^^ 
Times. 
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Block  Appeals 
For  Calm  Play 
Of  World  News 

Coi  UMBus.  Ohio 
A  "cooler"  policy  of  headline 
and  news  presentation  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs  was  advocated 
for  American  newspapers  hy  Paul 
Block.  Jr.,  co-publisher  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  in  addressing  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
here  Oct.  11-1.^. 

Speaking  on  his  experiences  in 
Europe  earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Block 
said  there  are  .signs  of  a  "yellow 
radio"  trend  in  the  reporting  by 
some  newscasters  and  commenta¬ 
tors  who  play  upon  listener  emo¬ 
tions  by  “playing  up"  news  events 
and  rumors  out  of  proportion  to 
their  real  new's  value.  He  cautioned 
against  newspapers  exploiting  for¬ 
eign  news  just  to  sell  more  copies 
by  using  "scare"  headlines. 

Better  interpretation  of  our 
-American  foreign  policy  to  our 
own  people;  more  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  foreign  affairs  and  prob¬ 
lems  by  Americans:  more  teaching 
of  international  history  and  espe¬ 
cially  Far  Eastern  history,  and  a 
clearer  understanding  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  basic  ideologies  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  freedom  on  which  the 
United  States  was  founded  were 
cited  by  Mr.  Block  as  sound  and 
necessary  goals  for  newspapers  in 
presenting  and  interpreting  foreign 
news  events. 

Terming  Senator  Joseph  McCar¬ 
thy  as  more  of  a  national  problem 
than  an  international  one,  Mr. 
Block  said  he  poses  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  basic  thinking  of  free¬ 
dom  in  America. 

The  Toledo  publisher  praised 
President  Eisenhower  as  a  real 
leader  who  has  not  been  properly 
understood  and  accepted  by  many 
Republicans  in  these  times  when 
the  need  for  party  unity  and  for  a 
united  American  front  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
the  greatest  in  our  history. 

A  convention  highlight  was  the 
presentation  of  $100  by  the  OCMA 
to  John  Kurtz,  16-year-old  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  newspaperboy, 
who  won  the  Glenn  L.  Cox  News- 
paperboy  Achievement  Award  as 
the  outstanding  Ohio  newspaper- 
boy  for  1953.  An  additional 
award  of  $100  to  young  Kurtz 
was  made  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

New  president  elect  to  succeed 
Ray  Kest,  Toledo  Blade,  was  Del- 
mas  Jenkins,  Marion  Star.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Liebetrau,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  was  chosen  as  vicepresident, 
with  Lambert  Liddell,  Sandusky 
Reftister-Stur-News,  reelected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  Carl  Bieske, 
Elyria  Chronicle  -  Tele ftrain  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms.  Named  as  directors 
for  two-year  terms  were  Dar  Sims, 
Columbus  Citizen;  John  E.  Flo- 
merfelt,  Xenia  Gazette,  and  How¬ 
ard  A.  Hauck,  Columbus  Dispatch. 


2  API  Seminars  J 
Are  Filled  Up 

Ihe  .American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  has  received  ' 
many  more  nominations  than  can 
be  accommodated  for  membership 
in  the  first  two  seminars  on  its  new 
schedule.  The  seminars  are  on 
circulation  (Nov.  30-Dec.  4)  and 
for  city  editors  (Dec.  7-18).  Nom¬ 
inees  who  cannot  be  accommodat¬ 
ed  this  year  have  automatic  reser¬ 
vations  for  the  same  seminars 
when  they  are  repeated. 

There  are  some  vacancies  re¬ 
maining  in  the  membership  for  the 
next  two  seminars.  These  are  for 
publishers  and  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  under  50,000  circulation  (Jan. 
18-29)  and  on  pictures  (Feb.  15- 
26).  Early  nominations  are  given 
priorities  on  reservations. 

The  Institute  limits  membership  i— 
to  27  to  assure  maximum  individ¬ 
ual  participation  of  each  member. 

Dayton  Schools 
Report  to  Public 
In  Roto  Section 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A  newspaper  section  is  being 
used  by  the  Dayton  Public  Schools 
to  bring  the  community  a  complete 
report  on  the  progress  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  local  education  sys¬ 
tem.  A  15-page  roto  section  in  full 
color  will  be  distributed  in  the 
165,000  copies  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  of  Oct.  18. 

In  commenting  on  the  special 
section.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Robert  B.  French  said,  “We  orig¬ 
inally  considered  publishing  50,- 
000  booklets  this  Fall  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  schools.  However,  we 
had  the  s^iious  problem  of  distri¬ 
bution.  We  wanted  the  report  to 
go  into  every  home  with  school 
children.  But  this  would  have 
meant  missing  the  homes  of  many 
taxpayers  who  do  not  have  children 
in  school.  The  newspaper  solved 
this. 

"The  newspaper  .section  also  pro¬ 
vided  considerable  savings  from 
our  original  budget  estimate  for 
the  booklets  in  spite  of  a  large 
press  run,  guaranteed  distribution 
and  complete  coverage  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  we  wanted  to  reach.  Using 
the  rotogravure  meant  we  could  - 
u.se  full  color,  whereas,  we  had 
contemplated  only  one  color  and 
black  for  the  booklet.” 

Material  for  the  report  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  James  Harris,  school-com¬ 
munity  relations  coordinator  for 
Dayton  Public  Schools.  School 
photographer  John  S.  Craven  han¬ 
dled  photo  requirements.  Rol  Stine, 

'  New-,  retail  advertising  manager, 

■  supervised  preparation  and  produc- 
,  tion. 

Production  was  handled  by  the 
>  News  advertising  and  mechanical 
,  departments.  Edward  F.  Dierker, 

-  News  advertising  director,  noted  it 

-  is  the  first  roto  section  used  by 
.  the  newspaper. 


Survey  Shows  City 
Governments'  Ads 

Chic.ago 

A  new  newspaper  advertising 
"market"  has  been  found  among 
city  governments  that  are  effec¬ 
tively  using  paid  newspaper  space 
to  tell  their  story,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Bureau,  Inc. 

From  a  questionnaire  mailed  to 
all  dailies.  NRB  received  16  spe¬ 
cial  sections  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  in  cities  from 
lO.OOO  to  2.()()().00(). 

"Ihe  trend  in  city  government 
is  more  and  more  to  publication 
of  their  accomplishments  through 
the  newspapers,”  says  NRB,  “be¬ 
cause  of  higher  readership,  larger 
coverage,  and  much  less  cost  than 
publishing  their  annual  reports  in 
booklet  form.  Another  advantage 


is  the  assistance  that  newspaper 
editorial  staffs  can  he  in  dramati¬ 
zation  of  facts.” 

The  survey  revealed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  have  published  spe¬ 
cial  tabloid  or  color  roto  sections 
devoted  to  city  annual  reports: 

Middletown  (Ohio)  News-Jour¬ 
nal:  Port  Duron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald:  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
Herald:  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution;  Dayton  (Ohio) 
IKiily  News:  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times;  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel:  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times;  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  I’irginian-Pilot:  New¬ 
ton  (Kan.)  Kansan:  Woodstock 
(Ont.)  Sentinel-Review;  Philadel¬ 
phia  (  Pa. )  Jnquirer;  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette:  Richmond 
(Va. )  News-Leader:  and  Wichiia 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  CHART  AREA 
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Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITI  ATION'S  W.WTKI) — <ra,v»l)te  With  Order) 

I  l.V  liiir  iiiMOrtion;  3  @  50o;  tS  @  53o;  1 

AM.  OTIIKK  CUASSIFirATIOVS: 

4  times  SKK*  line  each  insertion;  3  OrV;  @  Ijtl.OO;  I  ISI.IO. 

3  line  iniiiimiiin;  13c  adilitional  for  box  service. 

IteiMlIine  Weilnesday  I*.  M.  (After  last  inaili. 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  1  line  for  Imix  inforina* 

tion  I .  Boxliolilers'  identities  hcl«1  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Ktlitor  &  Puldisher  reservf^s  tlie  riebt  to  edit  all  copy. 

I'^litor  &  Pnblislier  t’lusHitled.  I'ltMl  'limes  Tower. 
\ork  3t».  New  York,  Tlione:  ItKyant  »-3(kVi. 


ANNOl  INCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

•  •  OUB  aim  is  to  plai-e  you  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  nowsiiaper  wlien-  you  ran  bo  a 
siiccrss.  50  years'  experirnre.  Kair  to 
buyer  and  seller. 

J.  B.  GABBKBT 

3937  Orange  Biverside,  California 

COXFIDENTIAIi  INFOBMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ! 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California  I 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HEBMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Sity,  Iowa 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

EDITOR  &  P 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Ojj" 
sultants.  NEWSPAPEB  SEBVICE  W- 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  .Atlanta,  0»- 
MAY  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  V 
Flstablished  1914.  Newsp.apers  boufM 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ - 

.JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

!  Venire,  California _ 

itie  BET  us  help  yon  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  .A.  W.  StypU 
A  (2o.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 

eiseo  5,  California.  _ 

BEN  FEIOHNEB  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  B*'" 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  person^ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dail^ 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  I**' 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

'  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  17,  1953 
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announcfaients 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


XEWSPAPKR  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  | 

446  Ocean  Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  i 

"appraisals  anywhere  P'OR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re-  i 
placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing,  |  ( 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  ] 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists”  > 

Newspaper  Coasultants _ 

‘XEWSPAPKU  TV  saies,  imr.  hases,  ; 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  I 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 

Piihlications  for  Sale  1 

C.tLlI’OKMA  newspaper.  Let  me  j 
know  what  you  want.  35  years  Cali¬ 
fornia  publisher.  Carl  Barkow,  Box 

683,  Banning,  California.  1 

FOB  SAl-K;  Good  Weekly,  job  shop, 
$10,000  down,  best  spot  in  southwest. 
Write  Box  4136,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
FOR  S.4LE:  Small  weekly  newspaper 
in  Westchester.  Established  1946. 
Write  Box  4100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OHIO,  long-established  weekly,  gros-  i 
sing  $85,000.  Prosperous  large  county  j 
seat.  Price  60%  gross  of  past  three  ' 
years'  average.  Terms.  Box  4116,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  j 

MODEST  FLOWE  R  MAG  A  Z  I  X  E , 
country-wide  circulation  over  4,000  j 
live  subscribers,  generous  advertising  i 
patronage  without  solicitation,  can  be  • 
moved  to  any  location,  printed  on  eon-  | 
tract,  could  he  operated  as  a  reniuner-  i 
ative  side  issue.  .$4. .500.  .Toe  Smith,  | 
1854  24th  Ave.  North,  Seattle.  Wash.  I 
OL'R  free  Bulletin  of  excellent  West-  i 
ern  buys  is  now  ready.  You  must 
write  for  your  copy  today.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  .Issociates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  | 
Los  .Angeles  29,  California.  , 

_ Piihlications  Wanted _ 1 

DAILY  GROS.SING  $100  to  $200,000  , 
preferably  in  Chart  .Areas  3,  4,  or  5. 
Either  run-down  or  money-making  ! 
newspaper  considered  in  prosperous  I 
trading  area.  Rank  references  pro-  1 
vided.  Replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Wish  to  deal  at  once.  J.  B.  Robinson,  i 
37766  Park  Ave.,  Willoughby.  Ohio. 
OH.ART  .ARE.A  8  County  Seat  daily,  | 
7,500-15,000  town.  Dwight  King,  1110  . 
Fair  Oaks,  New  Kensington.  Pa.  _  . 

EXPERIENCED,  responsible  1 
business  and  news  man  wants 
to  buy  .Middle  .Atlantic  or 
New  England  weekly.  Have 
adequate  cash.  Eager  to  1 
close  deal  by  January  1st. 

Replies  kept  in  strictest  con-  1 
lidence.  Write  today  to  Box 
42.50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  —  We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many  | 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re-  [ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 

If  you’ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell  , 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper-  I 
Me.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv-  j 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas.  | 
M. ANTED — Established  weekly  gross-  I 
mg  about  $25,000.  Chart  .Area  2.  Give 
details  in  confidence.  Box  , 
1229.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ I 

WE  BUY  PUBLICATIONS 

Production  firm  seeks  small  publica-  , 
tions  (trade  or  consumer)  who  because  ; 

overhead  may  be  losing  money.  ' 
.1  *’**''*^ ''*.** ®  outright  or  operate  on  ; 

We  can  finance.  Box  i 
1249.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities _ 

PART.NERS  WANTED 
^^T'S^owing  bilingual  monthly, 
•.r  .-e  ^”*'’**  -American  magazine  with 
eertiBed  circulation.  Wide-open  field, 

‘ Hard  work  and/or  capital 
'knowledge  Spanish  desir- 
>hle.  Write  sir  mail  to  C.  Valentine, 
rfi?’  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 

P^ntral  America. 


ANNOUNCKMENTS 


Books — Magazines 


NEWSPAPER  TRAVELOGUE 

Xe\vspap»*r  rcfcn'nue  l»ooklet  I 

of  tfchnir.nlities  for  nowcoinors.  | 

C  <)  X  T  K  X  T  S 

XuwspapiTni.in’s  han;rna!;«^ 
Glossary  XeWNp.ipuv,  Printin;;  Tunns 
T.vpo:;raph> .  ('a'lin;:  Machines 
Typf.  What  U  l.s 
Typi*-iuetal  content,  perci-ntafresvise 
JSpai'inir.  Iv»*a»l  ability 
Copy  Kittiiiff,  Writ  in;;.  Kditin;; 
and  Policy 

Head  Writing,  I’nit  Count 
Xe\vs])ai)»  r  (>r;rani/.alion  Chart 
Proofi-i-adinz.  Libel,  Slander 
Organizational 
Layout  and  .Markup 
Ad vertiNin,;  and  Sellin;;  ' 

l*roduet ion  I’roeediire 
Gooil  llou.sekeepiiii; 

Uidative  .lob  Iinjiortanee 
Teletype  Setting  vs.  l..ine  Ca'^tins 
Xews  Ciutlieriiii.  Proofreading;  Marks 

WlilTTKX  UY  RAY  PRICK 
Xi  wspaper  Kn^'ineer 
Published  bv 

WILSON’  KXTKRPliLSKS.  IXC. 

St.  Petersburg;,  Florida 

Price,  $1,00  per  copy 

Your  .Mastlieail  on  .$0  or  more  copies 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIF.S 


Complete  Plants 


SMALL  DAILY  j 

16-page  Hoe  Rotary  —  4  Linotypes —  I 
Ludlow — Elrod  —  Complete  stereotype  ; 
aud  all  accessories. 

Located  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

For  complete  details  write 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

_ Composing  Room _ 

1.1  NCITA' I’ES  und  Intertypes,  Models 
.5,  8.  14,  26.  Intcrtype.s  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machine,  available  attractively 
prieed.  Eight  jiage  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  I’eiinsylvaiiia.  ! 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room _ 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22  — AC  Drive 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  23  9/16"  —  Complete 
Stereo 

3  UNIT  HO^E— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  — 
— Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNI,T~HO^E— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 

2  2«"  _ 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

A'ertical  Type— AC  Drive — 225^".  3 

.-Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 


7  Model  29  Linotypes— 4  Magazine.  1  ^fel  Cylinders -- Roller  Bearings  — 


L.  A.  Mc.M.AHttN,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  please  write  Box  .518,  \Vest 
.Memphis,  .Arkansas. 

Poriodical  Subscriptions 

ACQl'lRE  the  habit  of  bring  “On 
Top*’  of  the  news  with  an  Kilitor  & 
Rultlisher  subscription. 


I  Write  GJICB,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 

I  E.  P.  WALL.MAN  &  CO. 

I  MachinUts,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 

I  Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

j  Rockford  Illinois 

- I 

!  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

'  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — -Moving — Erecting 
!  — Service  Nationwide  — 

•fk  Trucking  Service  ir  j 

White  Kreightliner  with  35'  semi-van  | 

:  White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed  i 
j  —  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  —  j 

!  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  I 
POplar  5-0610  j 

;  MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  i 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 

I  Ri'iiairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 
I  wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

1  3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  I 
i  _ STillwell  6-0098-0099  _ 1 

^ '  MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 

'  Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts ' 

'  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 

•1  ANYWHERE 

•  1  28  East  4th  Street,  New  A'ork  3.  X.  Y. 

‘  j  Phone  spring  7-1740 

-  DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

.  1  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

h 

.  I  SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 

1  and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

j  311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 
>,  Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36  1 

2  LATE  beadletter  Linotypes  in  oper-  j 
ation.  Write  or  call  Oscar  Kelly,  513  | 
S.  2nd.  Louisville,  Ky.  Phone  JA  9368.  j 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  serial  oyer 
50,000.  Electric  Pot,  6  mold  disc, 
single  keyboard,  fust  distributor,  3 
main  magazines,  wide  auxiliary,  A.C. 
motor  —  fine  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Dealer,  Box  4113,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MODEL  30  Linotype,  Blue  Streak 
Mixer  Ser.  No.  over  57,000.  Less  than 
6  years  old  and  in  A-1  ojicrating  con¬ 
dition.  Equipped  four  90-chan,  mags., 
four  34-chan.  aux.  mags.,  6  pocket 
disk  with  6  molds,  quadder,  Mohr  saw, 
mold  cooling  blower,  gas  pot  and  Em¬ 
erson  AC  motor.  INLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri. 

VARI-TYPER  FOR  SALE.  1948  Vari- 
Typer  with  6  rings  of  type,  used  only 
2  months  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Cost  $946.00  will  sell  for  $350.00  For 
further  information,  write  Box  4101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


u  cxiasrs  wiiii  I'lam  uui*  . 

ters  for  22J4  cutoff  press.  Sunday  I 
Injcpendi-nt,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


bl'EEDOMAT  WITH  EXPIRATOR 
Model  2600,  has  automatic  feed,  selec¬ 
tor,  counter  and  six-foot  extended  de¬ 
livery.  Saver  &  Wallingford,  143  W. 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

_ Office  Equipment 

Remington  Rand  Billing  Machine 
Model  68.5,  No.  Y  176447.  .Motor  EA- 
17.528,  three  registers.  24  inch  car¬ 
riage.  Four  years  old.  in  jierfeet  run¬ 
ning  orilcr.  Coiiipb-te  with  base, 
$1,2.50.00. 

R.  J.  Hummel 
Call-Chroniele  Newspapers 
■Mien town,  Pennsylvania 


23  9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 

6  unItTioe 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21!4" 

BEN  SHULMAN^SSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

16  -  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Press.  3  to  1  Model.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Brand  new  60  UP  motor  and 
control  panel.  AH  stereo  equipment 
included.  Available  60  to  90  days. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  GO., 
122  West  8th,  Kansas  City  5,  Missouri. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

H  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y’ork  36,  N.  Y. 


MULTILITH  MODEL  2066  Special. 
Recently  overhauled.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  South 
Jersey  Shoiiper,  527  Stevens  St.,  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey. 


Used  Presses  , 

dr  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  ran  adapt  such 
equipment  to  vonr  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1953 


_ Photocimraving 

TWO  Cliemco  Model  H  Three-Roll  | 
Film  Camera  with  following  equip-  j 
inenf: 

4.5  cm  Zeiss  Lens 
Disaiqiearing  Screen,  size  18x22 
Horizontal  Cojiyboards 
Cooper  Hewitt  Lighting,  100 
volt  D.C. 

Both  cameras  jiresently  working  full 
time.  Installed  1932.  i 

.Vvailuble  approximately  December 
15,  19.53.  Best  offer.  Box  4200,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  ! 

Press  Room _ j 

SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  24-page  press, 
Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  all  stereo-  | 
type  equipment,  turtles  and  chases,  to  . 
be  sold  as  a  package.  Bargain  for 
publisher  who  has  outgrown  his  prea-  | 
ent  press  capacity.  Beatrice,  Nebras-  ' 

ka,  Sun.  ' 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders. 
Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
•Available  December  —  will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  36,  N.  Y. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press,  22)4"  cut-off.  Angelbar  folder. 
AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 
value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  rolleri, 
chaaea,  etc. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP, 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE 

DECK  TYPE 
ROTARY  PRESS 

22  page  cnt-off. 

64"  roll  width,  latest  Hasselbsch  Plate 
Clamps,  top  deck  reversible  cylin¬ 
ders  for  color  with  color  fountains. 
Rubber  Rollers  throughout. 

Electric  Paper  Roll  Hoist. 

About  100  ft.  Conveyor. 

Press  is  .1  units  or  80  pages  Collect. 
Double  Folders,  balloon  formers. 

Will  consider  selling  as  3  units  which 
would  be  48  pages  collect. 

Can  be  seen  in  San  Francisco  area  by 
appointment. 

Press  has  had  excellent  maintenance, 
good  shape. 

Price  will  incJude  dismantling,  moving 
and  installation,  expert  machinist 
erector. 

STEWARD-PACIFIC 
P.O.  Box  072  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MIEHLE  Vertical  36,  a  Bargain,  has 
spray  gun  and  electric  dryer,  AC  mo¬ 
tor,  can  be  seen  running.  P.  J.  Kier- 
nan,  61-12  37th  Ave.,  Woodside  77, 
New  York.  HAvemeyer  4-6677. _ 

MODEL  AB  custom  built  Duplex 
Press.  Everything  standard  ex¬ 
cept  cut-off  which  is  19  inches. 
Press  like  new,  used  only  8  years 
on  small  daily. 

A  wonderful  buy  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing  for  someone.  For  details  contact; 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

DUPLEX  flat  bed  QQ  series,  12  page, 
6  color  Gravure,  folder,  new.  Bab¬ 
cock  Optimus,  22x35  with  folder, 
4  page  Scott.  37x61,  8  column  folder. 
Behrens,  427  2d  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype 

FOR  S.ALE :  Hoe  heavy  doty  Saw  with 
Monorail  Trimmer.  A.O.  motor — good 
as  a  new  machine.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  motor.  Dealer, 
Box  3630.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BX)R  S.VLE  —  Rebuilt  Plane-O-Plate 
Rotary  B'lat  Shaver — 6  column  wide. 
Box  4220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT 

OFFICE  MANAGER 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
Newspaper  experience,  education, 
health,  to  command  salary  $450  to 
.$525  monthly. 

References,  full  information  first  letter 
Box  4238,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
thoroughly  experienced  in  ABC  and 
Little  Merchant  operations  for  fast 
growing  California  daily  newspaper. 
State  age,  experience,  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Reply  Box  4204,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  and  GOSS  Plat  Bed  Web 
Pr6&86S 

SAM  S.'  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave„  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Pony  Autoplate  7/16  plate — 23-9/16 
sheet  cut-off.  Press,  21  North  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


50,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press 
drive. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


METAL  FURNACE  7000S  capacity — 
42"  to  48"  high  for  Pony  Autoplate. 
Box  422],  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  PL.\TE  wide  press  capable  of 
printing  2  to  32  pages,  22 li"  cut-off, 
adaptable  for  color,  with  quarter  page 
folder,  complete  with  stereotyping 
equipment.  Give  full  information  and 
price.  Box  4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Need 

TELETYPF,SETTER  PERFORATOR 
UNIT 

Will  you  sell  a  Spare  Onei 
Write  Box  4202,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CONVEYOR  EQUIPMENT— about  30 
or  40  feet — with  junction  unit  for 
switch  over  from  double  folder.  Write 
or  call  H.  L.  Garner,  Peterborough 
Examiner,  Peterborough.  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada. 


Qrfludoa 

WANTED:  Sound,  aggreaaive  man  or 
company  to  take  charge  and  build 
circulation  of  long-established,  mid- 
western  dally  in  15,000  population 
city.  Write  Box  4004,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WE  SEEK  the  services  of  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  alert,  fairly  youthful  ambitious 
circulation  manager  who  is  eager  to  do 
his  share  and  be  fairly  rewarded 
therefore  in  advancing  the  Coos  Bay 
Times  from  10,000  to  15,000  daily 
circulation.  Apply  to  Harrison  P. 
Hornish,  executive  editor,  Coos  Bay 
Times.  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  in  writing, 
giving  all  details  you  would  wish  were 
you  in  his  position. _ 

ATTR.VCTIVB  PROPOSITION  for  ex¬ 
perienced  Circulation  man.  We  pub¬ 
lish  State  Magazine  and  State  Farm 
Magazine  in  eastern  state.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  4203,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  COUNTRY  circula¬ 
tion  man  with  car  who  can  produce 
incrc.ase  in  circulation  through  indi¬ 
vidual  solicitation  and  working 
through  carriers.  Job  is  with  news¬ 
paper  in  10,000-20,000  circulation 
bracket  in  Chart  Area  9.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive  pay  and  car  allowance.  Box 
420.'i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 

Idea  man  with  know  how,  to  train 
District  Managers  and  carrier  sales¬ 
men  in  service  and  production.  Must 
have  well-rounded  background  along 
with  strong  Circulation  increase  rec¬ 
ord.  Good  salary  plus  generous  pro¬ 
duction  bonus.  Also  car  allowance. 
I’lirnish  all  details  about  yourself. 
Write  Box  4235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Clatvsified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Must  be 
experienced  in  training  phone  solic¬ 
itors  as  well  as  selling  and  laying  out 
classified  display.  A  real  challenge 
with  permanency.  Salary  determined 
by  your  ability  to  produce.  Phone 
or  write  Wes  H.  Kreger,  General 
Manager,  Daily  Dispatch,  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  act  as  assistant 
to  Classified  Advertising  Manager  on 
New  York  State  Daily.  Person  selec¬ 
ted  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
office  management  and  be  both  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  minded.  For  personal 
interview,  write  full  particulars  to 
Box  4124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Ad  Man  for  afternoon 
daily.  Strong  on  selling  and  layouts. 
Car  necessary.  Salary  to  start  $100 
plus  bonus  and  advancement.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4128,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — Aggres¬ 
sive  young  man  25-35  with  newspaper 
experience  to  sell  and  service  retail 
advertising  accounts  on  Central  Ohio's 
only  metropolitan  morning  newspaper. 
Salary  and  commissions,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  insurance  and  other  liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Exceptional  opportunity 
fur  ambitious  man  anxious  to  plan  a 
secure  future.  In  reply,  give  complete 
educational  and  business  background. 
Write  to  Wm.  C.  Gilchrist,  advertising 
manager.  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  Co- 

luiiibus,  Ohio. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  selling  larger  accounts  in 
competitive  market.  Good  on  layouts 
and  copy.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work. 
State  salary  requirements.  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  in  town  of  42,000.  Box 
4244.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAN  YOU  SELL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING? 

DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND  THE 
“PROBLEM”  OP  THE  “SLEEPING 
GIANT”  .  .  .  THE  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MARKET? 

If  you  can  answer  yes  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  investigate  this  soundly  financed 
new  organization  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
area  representing  75  progressive  week¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

Salary,  commission  and  expenses  for 
hard  working  man  that  can  SELL  non¬ 
local  advertising  to  regional  accounts. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  markets  and 
distribution  ESSENTIAL.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUE  TO  resignation  we  have  opening 
for  experienced  salesman.  Employe 
average  $135  per  week  straight  com¬ 
mission.  Altoona  Tribune,  Altoona, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  alert 
young  man,  25  to  35  years  old,  for 
advertising  position  on  aggressive 
daily  of  17,500  circulation  situated  in 
fust-growing  community.  Weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  preferred  with 
ability  to  sell,  service  and  write  copy. 
First  letter  give  references,  past  per¬ 
formance,  salary  expected  and  when 
available.  The  Star-Beacon,  General 
Offices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


P.ART  INTEREST  with  no  investment 
for  aggressive  ad  man.  New-  shopper 
in  50.000  city  in  Chart  Area  4,  we 
have  plant,  other  publications.  Write 
Box  4137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Diiplay  Adv 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  progressive  p.m.  daily,  chart  area 
8.  Fine  15,000  town.  11.000  ABO. 
Well  equipped  plant.  Should  be  young 
man  in  late  20’s  or  early  30’s  with 
good  background,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  all  phases  of  daily  newspaper 
ad  department.  Must  be  good  on  copy 
and  layouts;  good  salesman  who  can 
lead  staff  of  8;  financially  sound;  not 
afraid  of  work.  We  want  a  man  we 
can  step-up  to  greater  responsibility 
after  he  proves  himself.  Write  fully 
and  realistically,  in  confidence.  Box 

4037,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ADVEaiTISING  SALESMAN,  must  be 
good  on  promotions;  $75  per  week 
plus  commission.  Can  easily  make 
$100  week.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 
Mexico. 


FORMER  Newspaper  man  now  operat¬ 
ing  radio  station  in  Missouri  wants 
experienced  newspaper  advertising 
man  to  join  radio  sales  staff.  Box 
4010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EdHorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER  with  some 
knowledge  of  sports.  Prefer  applica¬ 
tions  from  experienced  youni^  men  or 
top  honor  J  grads.  Write  Editor,  Car¬ 
teret  County  News  Times,  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina.  _ 


COPY  READER,  also  reporter.  Both 
young,  experienced.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
4121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  man  or 
woman,  with  midwest  or  southwest 
background  or  experience.  Pay  range 
$60-$70  d^ending  on  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Give  full  details,  references 
and  earnings.  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


REPORTER-REWRITE  and  Copyread- 
ers,  we  have  openings  for  competent 
men  who  can  furnish  references.  Give 
details  of  experience,  age  and  salary 
expected.  Ideal  working  conditions  on 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  outstanding  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers.  Write  Managing 
Eclitor,  Plainfield  Courier-News,  N.  J. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  some  a- 
perieuce,  upstate  New  York  daily,.  Bsx 

4114,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WANTED  FARM  EDITOR  for  ssvm 
day,  18,500  daily.  Immediate  opeais| 
for  man  with  some  reporting  and  dtik 
experience  and  much  drive.  Car  aee- 
essary,  photography  helpful.  Oontset 
News  Editor,  Middletown,  Ohio,  Joir- 

nal. _ 

WANTED  —  reporter  with  gea^ 
daily  experience,  including  demonstrit- 
ed  ability  to  seek  out  and  competestlj 
write  features  of  general  interest. 
Afternoon  daily,  excellent  salary,  op. 
portunity  to  improve,  and  plesisst 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  4101, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full  detadb 

of  training  and  experience. _ 

YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  for  momini 
daily.  Write  full  details  of  education, 
experience,  salary  required.  BoeklcT 
Post-Herald,  Beckley,  West  Virginis. 
WANTED — Desk  Man  or  combinstios 
ad  sales  and  reporter  on  aftomooi 
daily.  Salary  open.  Contact  Mr.  Qroto, 
Daily  News,  Pike  villa,  Kentucky.  Phono 

160. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  Southern  Csli- 
fornia  daily.  Require  executive  who 
run  put  out  top  product  with  imsll 
staff.  State  salary  requirements.  Boi 

4206,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  MAN  as  sports  editor-poliM 
reporter  on  small  New  England  dsily. 
Some  exiierience  preferred.  Box  4241, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR 
Twin  City  News-Record 

_ Neenah,  Wisconsin _ 

WANTIED:  Experienced  newspsper 

man  for  a  1  man  Editorial  staff  on 
good  suburban  weekly.  Must  koov 
how  to  get  the  story,  write  it  and 
put  it  in  the  paper.  $100  per  week. 
Write  David  Blacker,  802  Brandeii 
Theatre  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nebraska, 
WOMAN  REPORTER,  Southerner  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  be  able  to  get  society, 
handle  woman's  page,  use  camera,  and 
write  features,  as  w-ell  as  pick  up  loti 
of  personals.  Daily  Enterprise,  Bsi- 

trop.  Louisiana. _ 

WANTED — Radio  director  for  buii- 
ness  organization  in  Washington,  9. 
C.  High  degree  of  writing  skill  in 
complex  economic  subjects  essentiil 
plus  experience  with  radio-television 
media.  State  salary  requirements.  Boi 
4251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Pubik  Relations 

FLORIDA  “ 

CHAMBER  of  Commerce  publicity 
opening,  young  man,  must  be  available 
November  15th.  Contact  H.  Stnsrt 
Johnston,  Manager,  P.O.  Box  1913. 
Orlando,  Florida. 


PUBLICITY-EXPLOITATION  MAX 
to  promote  famous  one-man  show.  One 
week  stands  at  auditoriums,  also  uni¬ 
versities.  Salary  plus  percentage. 
$25,000  potential.  Box  4207,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY.  All  subjects.  Good 
income  on  Royalty  basis.  International 
resales.  Contact  P.IJ*.,  305  E.  75th 
St..  New  York  21,  N.  Y. _ _ 


OOMPOSINO  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Non¬ 
union,  four  machine,  Lndlow,  8^ 
Caster,  daily  newspaper  shop.  Noon 
eost-conseious  foreman;  growing  or¬ 
ganisation,  give  full  details  in  nnt 
letter.  Box  4183,  Editor  h  Publishor: 


WANTED,  preen  foreman  with  rotary- 
stereotyping  experienes  for  Midwestors 
nniversity  daily.  Morning  paper.  Unios 
shop.  Good  seals  and  37  ku  hour  wool 
Retirement  program.  Reply  giving  ^ 
experience,  references,  etc.  to  noi 
4119,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


SMALL  but  growing  Central  New  FOREMAN  experienced  in  all  phsM* 
York  afternoon  daily  needs  reporter  of  small  newspaper  production  and  Jo* 
to  improve  area  news  coverage,  edit  work.  Duplex  AB  press  and  autom^c 
state  page.  Car,  camera  experience  in  job  department.  Top  pay.  o»»t 
helpful.  Write  full  details,  salary  de-  benefits.  Box  4245,  Editor  ft  Fu°' 
sir^.  Box  4102,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


pgODUUTiON  MINDKU  working 
lorMUD  in  combined  weekly  newips- 
ptr  and  job  plant  in  Chart  Area  1. 
Qulidoationi  include  aaperviaion, 
cork  layont,  composition  and  make-up 
tad  handlinr  equipment  including 
linotype,  Lndlow,  Elrod,  Duplex,  an- 
toDstic  and  platen  presses,  bindery 
eioipment.  Job  open  November  1.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  tired  of 
roaming  who  wishes  to  put  roots  down 
ia  wonderful  community  in  job  where 
ability  will  be  appreciated  and  reaults 
rewarded.  Give  full  details  experience, 
references  and  starting  wage  in  first 
letter  or  wire  to  Box  4126,  Editor  & 
hbliaher. 


COMBINATION  MAX  Model  8  and 
55.  Also  TTS  perforator.  Ohio  daily 
newspaper  in  town  of  15,000.  Hos- 
pltaliiation  plan.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Inquire  Bert  Mosser,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Times  Gazette. 


INSTRUCTION 


CIRCULATOR  with  28  years’  ex¬ 
perience  wants  to  take  complete  charge 
of  agency  or  buy  circulation  of  small 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  11  or  12. 

Age  40 — married — family — now  em¬ 
ployed — Available  in  60  days. 

Box  4208,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

DO  YOU  have  any  circulation  illsl 
An  efficient  operation  inside  and  out¬ 
side;  are  you  realizing  full  measure 
of  revenue  in  relation  to  income  and 
outgo!  The  services  of  a  well  experi¬ 
enced  well-known  and  successful  cir¬ 
culator  available.  Qualification,  refer¬ 
ences  gladly  furnished.  Box  4248,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


Dkphiy  Adwertliiit 


Classified  Advertising 


TROUBLR  SHOOTER  metropolitan 
market,  age  40,  married.  Past  16  year 
record  qualifies  for  top  job.  Local 
manager,  ad  director  or  staff.  Prefer 
strong  competitive  field.  Stymied  at 
present  connection.  Write  Box  39U. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS 
IX  NEWSPAPER  REVENUE 


. . .  passed  up  by  failure  to  train  elas- 
liled  staff  people.  Stop  that  lose  I 


The  new  Howard  Parish  Conree  in 
Cliiiifled  Advertising  makes  experts — 
idds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessons. 
Istsasive  20-week  training  supervised 
by  ipseislUts.  Examinations  on  each 
ItMon.  Want-ad  fundamentals,  me- 
ebsnies,  selling,  copy-writing. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Retail 
Manager  80-125,000  circniation.  Age 
40.  Now  Local  Manager  50,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  and  record.  Now  in 
Midwest  but  will  go  where  opportun¬ 
ity  is  best.  Box  4106,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Oesiplets  Oourse  $44  per  student.  Send 
M  for  registration  and  first  lesson. 
Tksn  pay  $2  weekly  for  19  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  now  I  List 
nimes  on  separate  sheet. 


HOWARD  PARISH 
Sehool  of  Classified  Advertising 
ItOO  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Florida 


WRITER.S  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


"RITERSI — An  astute  agent  will  do 
acre  than  present  manuscripts  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion.  He  will  recognize  talent 
ijnd  create  the  opportunity  to  use  it! 
«nte  for  terms — ^TDDAYI  Mead 
Igency,  419  4th  Ave..  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 


AGGRESSIVE,  hardworking  display 
salesman  seeks  position  as  Advertising 
Manager  on  daily,  10-30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Chart  .Area  11,  12.  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  paper  of  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Married,  Vet,  Age  30.  College. 
Write  Box  4234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIVE  YEARS  National.  Large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  (125,000)  32  years  of 
age,  married.  Prefer  Chart  Area  12. 
Box  4219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdmlwistrnHve 

^MOTIO.V  AND  SALES  MINDED 


Bniiness  manager  available.  Desires 
■nail  daily  or  good  weekly,  in  town 
not  over  10.000.  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8. 
unntry  trained  in  all  departments  of 
Pont  office,  inclading  news,  record 


RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  young  ad¬ 
man,  27.  working  on  one  of  nation’s 
best  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 
South,  Mid-We.st  and  East  with  classi¬ 
fied  and  small  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Neustadt, 
prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 
presentations.  Schooling  background 
includes  editorial  training  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro- 
.  duces  effretive  copy  and  layout  when 
'  needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
1  metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man¬ 
agement,  will  travel  to  make  right 
.  lonneetiiin.  Box  4222,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


TOP-FLIOUT  .Advertising  Manager 
.seeks  position  on  20,000  to  50,000 
daily  or  eombination.  Financially  solv¬ 
ent.  Can  invest.  3  dependents.  $7500 


V..  •  ‘ncinuing  news,  records  i  ent.  Uan  invest.  3  dependents.  $7500 

*'ping.  taxes  and  news.  8  years  ex-  I  minimum.  Box  4239,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 


Ptflcnce.  32  years  old.  Married. 
oMZing  for  permanent  position  with 
*  Write  Box  4109.  Editor  * 


(atare. 

PablUhe 


GWXkuS:  Former  owner  of 
If.®  *'■'1  printing  plants  has  just 
pri'perty  and  will  manage 


irilk  sll  around  man 

job”-'-?-!'*''^'*"*'''  weekly  and 


rsli.w'"*'"?  '""ooBeraent.  thoroughly 
lable  with  fine  record  of  increasing 
Complete  de- 
rnsss*"®  presented  in  strict 

consider  invest- 
•  Box  4228.  Editor  Sr  Publisher. 


-  Clrmladoa _ 

years  circniation  ex- 


‘  circulation  ex- 

tioa*-**---"  poaition  of  circula- 


manager  or  assistant  on  small  or 


P*P*'‘*  oe  position  in  cir- 
D  •^*P*etment  on  large  paper. 
4129,  Editor  A  F^bliaher. 

—  Promo- 

OOB  minded.  Twel 


knowi.s..  0  allies.  Complete 

Eont.r^^v  Merchant  Plan.  Tube 

rXj.;  ^..''''dealers  and  A.B.C.  pro- 
Mares.  Chart  Area  2.  Married.  Fam- 

iSlits^Pubiilhlr"'''" 

•  Cinulation  Manager 


diilTV*’!!***®’  ““>■  Pl»<‘e.  Small 

423n  *.£5?“®''"  el*les  preferred.  Box 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1953 


lislier. 


EdMorM 


CAPABLE  EDITOR 
wants  ehsllenging  job  with  future. 
Box  4049,  Editor  A  Publithcr. _ 


REPORTER  —  Courts,  police,  feature, 
city  desk.  Employed.  Like  Eastern 
deUy.  Box  4080,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARMY  Photo  end  Motion  Picture  Of¬ 
ficer  to  be  discharged  in  December 
seeks  opportunity  in  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertising,  editing,  public  relatione  or 
related  field.  BS  Journalism,  married, 
25.  Box  4118,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  eastern  daily 
and  Sunday  combination  looking  for 
bigger  opportnnity.  Proved  circulation 
getter.  Box  4134,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  state’s  largest 
weekly.  Reporting  experience  on  150,- 
000  daily.  Photo  knowhow,  24,  mar¬ 
ried.  BA,  vet.  Conaider  industrial 
magazine.  Box  4115,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  writer,  editor,  newepspev 
erperienee,  eollegs  grad  wants  trade 
Journal  or  megasine  New  York  City 
ares.  Box  4024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  5  yeere  expsrisnee 
ell  phases.  Oollege  grad,  family,  vet, 
steady.  Seeks  spot  with  future.  Box 
4027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITE  (20  years),  fast,  top-rated 
New  York  byliner,  offers  8  to  24 
hours  weekly  @  $3.75.  Box  4123 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MAN.AGER  prize  winning 
$160,000  volume  semi-weekly  seeks 
new  opjiortunity.  Prefer  small  college 
town.  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Write  Box  4209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter  and  feature 
writer  wants  new  assignment. 

Box  4210,  Editor  A  Publisher 


FOREIGN  COBRE1.SPONDENT.  former 
stringer  top  paper;  Journalism  and 
Eronomics'  grad,  31,  traveled  Europe 
and  Middle  East;  working  knowledge 
several  languages  —  available.  Box 
4231,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


GOOD  experienced  Reporter.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Age  30.  Inferior  papers 
need  not  answer.  Box  4211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HONORS  GRAD,  vet,  24,  worked  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  stories  for  major  New 
England  paper  but  cannot  crack  pack¬ 
ed  young  staff.  Wants  chance  any 
large  daily,  especially  A.M.  Box  4236, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced,  creative.  Former  as¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  in  responsible  post  eastern 
daily.  Proven  ability  to  lead  and  take 
charge.  .Ige  34.  Superior  references. 
Box  4240,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  News.  Tele¬ 
graph  Editor,  editorial  writer.  Sub¬ 
stantial  experience  U.  S.  and  abroad. 
Prefer  .V.M.  20,000  or  so  circulation. 
East  or  South.  Box  4213,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  experienced  in  small  daily 
field,  itching  to  move  to  larger  city, 
offers  awe  inspiring  cap.scity  for  hard 
work  and  an  abundance  of  ability  in 
exchange  for  a  chance  to  prove  it. 
Available  in  December.  Korea  vet.  J- 
grad.  single,  25,  clippings,  references, 
car.  Box  4242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26.  single,  I'A  years  all 
beats  small  midwest  daily.  Wants 
switch  to  medium  daily.  A  consistent 
producer.  Write  Box  4215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  34  months’  experience, 
photographer,  B.A.  political  science, 
prefer  city  hall  beat.  Vet.  Chart  Area 
2,  Ohio.  Unemployed.  Box  4227,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  to  round  out  basic 
training  and  to  settle  on  west  coast; 
experience  one  year  mid-west  daily 
city  reporter,  interest  government, 
goal  more  experience  weekly  or  small 
daily,  age  23,  single,  college  grad; 
details  on  request.  Box  4223,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


300,000  DAILY,  NEWS  EDPTOR  (ons 
of  three),  29.  sali^  now  $130,  stym¬ 
ied  and  stifled.  Wants  Join  rousing 
staff  anywhsre,  permanent  only.  Pins 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
4016,  Editor  A  Publishsr. 


ST.\TE  or  City  Editor — 10  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Daily  and  weekly.  Single. 
Chart  .\reas  1  or  2.  Box  4225,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


’TOP-PLIGHT  REPORTER 
Rewrite,  general,  features,  14  years’ 
experience,  sober,  35.  Seek  change; 
prefer  medium  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
4017,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WRITER  —  Editorials,  festnrss.  Col¬ 
umnist  end  critic.  Mature.  Box  4019, 
Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 


REPORTER,  WRITER.  Inject  verve, 
humor,  acumen  into  work.  3  years’ 
experience.  Young,  vet.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Box  4135,  Editor  A  Publithar. 


TOP-NOTCH  sports  writer-deskmsn ; 
25,  family  man,  BA;  solid  experience 
makeup  and  coverage;  now  sports  edi¬ 
tor  small  Ohio  daily;  prefer  PM  pa¬ 
per,  accept  AM  if  right  offer.  Prefer 
east  or  midwest.  Box  4237,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  Reporter.  Six  years  on 
dailies.  Degree.  Good  references. 
Available  immediately  for  good  perma¬ 
nent  opportunity.  Box  4212,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


WRITER,  woman,  7  years  national 
magazine,  trade  paper,  public  relations 
experience,  BA  Journalism,  wants  edi¬ 
torial  job  on  trade  or  house  publica¬ 
tion  New  York  City.  Box  4246,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN 

MTJST  move  South  because  of  wife’s 
illness. 

15  years,  all  beats,  features,  sports, 
editorials,  small,  medium,  large  dail¬ 
ies.  Former  wire  service  bureau  man¬ 
ager  and  college  sports  publicity  di¬ 
rector.  Handled  radio  copy.  Now  re¬ 
write  leading  metropolitan  daily. 

College  grad,  37.  Marine  veteran. 

Box  4243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

MR.  EDITOR:  My  expsrisacs  ineludss, 
sports,  spot  news,  feature  (rote)  anA 
solor  on  two  prominent  dailiet.  24, 
tingle,  4F,  BA  degreo.  Now  employad. 
Writs  Box  4020,  Editor  A  Publishsr. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  87,  married.  12 
yssrs  on  Hearst  tabloid.  S  years  som- 
bst  photographer.  Expert  on  black 
and  i^ite  or  color.  Can  handle  ooas* 
bination  photographer  and  raportar. 
Chart  Areaa  10,  11,  12.  Box  4031, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  —  Prize  win¬ 
ning,  of  nstionsl  and  international 
reputation  detlret  to  locate  in  Okart 
Areas  10,  11,  12.  Sixteen  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married.  Now  doing  maga¬ 
zine  feature  work — black  and  white 
and  color.  A-1  technician.  Might  con 
aider  department  head  position.  Box 
4127,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  15  years’  sxperi- 
ence.  Presently  employed  in  news  and 
commercial  departments  in  New  York 
Bureau  of  one  of  the  Big  Three  news 
syndicates.  Desires  change.  Will  travel. 
Salary  open.  Box  4139,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  PromodoB — Pnblk  Rcl«dwifi~ 


PART-TIME  promotional  writing  de- 
aired.  Public  relations  director  Urg» 
organization,  solid  newspspsr,  maga- 
sins  writing,  including  semi-technical, 
industry  background  can  Itandls  aom*' 
outsida  work:  partknlarly  spstohaa, 
special  releases,  booklets,  etc.  Box 

4022,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  on 
daily  paper  two  years  desires  public 
relations  position.  Honor  student, 
journalism  graduate,  much  promotion 
experience,  excellent  referenres.  Box 

4214,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Seven  years 
newspaper,  publicity,  public  relations 
experience.  Veteran,  33,  married,  has 
talent,  initiative,  drive  and  good  judg¬ 
ment.  No  distreas.  seeks  change.  Need 
this  man?  Box  4216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PUBLICITY  WRITER  (female)  ex¬ 
perienced  book  publishing  ppmotion, 
newspaper  advertising.  New  York  City 
only.  Box  4217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Newspa¬ 
per  work,  publicity,  promotion,  films, 
speeches.  Pleasant  personality,  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Can  develop  and  direct 
public  relations  program.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4218.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


;  _ Salesmen 

I  .ADVERTISING  Sales  Executive  high- 
1  ly  qualified,  now  earning  $7,000  wants 
!  wider  opportunity  or  buy  interest.  Box 
j  4247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


I  COST  CONSCIOUS 

I  PRlNTER-EXEOU’nVE  toekt  Job  a«. 

composing  room  foramna  nnd/or  pro- 
!  ducUon  mnoMU-  with  aggromivn  pob- 
liahor  who  noeds  aapniblo,  MorgaUe 
man  to  organiaa  and  diraat  work 
smoothly  at  mlnimnm  eoat.  Xxpari- 
enead  all  phaaat  maohanleal  oporatioa. 
Union  or  opaa  ahop.  Box  $947,  Bdltor 

A  Pobliiher. _ 

(MIMPOSITOR  AND  LUDLOW  OPER¬ 
ATOR.  Age  37,  married ;  _  with  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  ability  —  seek 
better  opportunity  and  accept  any  sal¬ 
ary — relocate;  18  years’  experience— 
makenp,  lockup,  layout,  etc.  Chart 
.Area  1,  2,  6.  Box  4233,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Directors  Ask 
Larger  Board 
ForASNE 


Wi;  HUE  a  vaizue  recollection  gag  photo  that  has  absolutely  no  WAsniNCiTos 

that  some  time  in  the  dim,  dark  connection  with  the  week  itself  or  Oirectors  of  the  American  So- 

past  we  suggested  that  newspapers  with  newspapers  except  for  the  cis'ty  of  Newspaper  Fditors  rec- 
might  even  name  a  "Miss  New  spa-  caption.  ommended  changes  in  the  organ- 

per  Week"  to  help  celebrate  Na-  The  Willows  Journal  called  it  a  ization’s  by-laws  that  would  per- 
tional  Newspaper  Week.  But  we  "cheap  Hollywood  gimmick"  and  election  of  more  directors  and 
can't  locate  such  a  reference  in  the  said;  "We  hope  we  reflect  the  view  handled  other  routine  businc.ss 

of  many  other  newspapers  when  matters  at  their  semi-annual  mcet- 
Maybe  we  never  said  it.  But  if  we  express  resentment  at  this  de-  fi^re  Oct.  9-10. 

we  did.  we  regret  it  and  take  it  basement  of  an  annual  period  of  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  was 

back  herewith.  lievotion  to  the  cherished  princi-  guest  of  the  ASNF.  directors  at 

Wherever  they  got  the  idea,  pie  of  Freedom  of  the  Press."  informal  luncheon  .session, 

someone  on  the  West  Coast  dis-  We  say:  .\men!  President  Basil  I..  Walters  re- 

tributed  a  photograph  of  a  "Miss  „  ported  that  the  Wechsler-McCar- 

Newspaper  Week."  In  our  book  it  .i-,  „  ,  .  r  ihy  committee  report  closed  that 

would  have  been  better  left  un-  ^  ,  particular  investigation  and  that 

done.  The  photo  showed  a  buxom  'he  special  committee,  headed  by 

lass  clad  in  a  bra  and  pants  made  \n  I  with  -rinrh  ln-^1  Wiggins,  Wasliiiifiton 

of  newspapers  placing  a  folded  ' -oMeh  It ( D.  C. )  had  been  dissolved. 

w'as'E'n"  h  ‘his  vear  tw^'  Illinois  ,o'’^„^^etioTa  Th 

rpti  "'»• '« ^"7  "fr'r  “or^tircr:,,  :trw^ 

•  L,  ,,  ,  ,  EE  Hlc)oiiuii,i;ton  Panrat;raph  and  the 

ine  photo  stated:  ,,  .,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  '  „  ..  o- 1  pointed  out. 

,.u  ,,  ...  ..  /></;/v  t  (////me/,  Chicago  South  Side  .  i  .•  scvic 


back  herewith. 

Wherever  they  got  the  idea, 
someone  on  the  West  Coast  dis¬ 
tributed  a  photograph  of  a  "Miss 
Newspaper  Week."  In  our  book  it 
would  have  been  better  left  un¬ 
done.  The  photo  showed  a  buxom 
lass  clad  in  a  bra  and  pants  made 
of  newspapers  placing  a  folded 


•  •  i_  1*1  uiiaviiwu.  11  iia:>  iKJCii  uuiic 

U  before,  but  this  vear  two  Illinois 

was  hanging  on  the  back  of  a  „  tK...  i _  .u 


said;  "We  hope  we  reflect  the  view  handled  other  routine  businc.ss 
of  many  other  newspapers  when  matters  at  their  semi-annual  mcet- 
we  express  resentment  at  this  de-  'fip  here  Oct.  9-10. 
basement  of  an  annual  period  of  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  was 


If  the  editor  wants  pictures  for 
National  Nevsspaper  Week  there 
are  several  better  ways  to  use  the 
space.  And  with  .much  local  in¬ 
terest  attached.  It  has  been  done 


the  photo  stated: 

How  would  you  like  this^stun-  community  paper-devoted  multi- 
ning  Paramount  Pictures  beauty  reproducing  photo 


to  deliver  you  your  newspaper? 
She’s  Maria  English,  named  ‘Miss 
Newspaper  Week,’  and  will  make 
her  screen  debut  in  ‘Casanova’s 
Big  Night’  which  stars  Bob  Hope.” 


^^iiiwa^u  ouiiui  oiuc  ♦  i  *•  *ovir' 

,®  .  ,  ...  Witnoul  taking  action,  AnNE 

, unity  paper-devoted  niu Iti-  discussed  William 

ages_  to  reproducing  photo-  Renton’s  propoLl  for  "an  advocate 
graphs  of  everyone  on  the  staff,  ,. 

The  Pantagraph  and  the  Calu-  i  r- 

,  ,  1  j-  I  .  guard  against  unnecessary  c  assifi- 

met  took  five  and  two  pages,  re-  _ _ /  , 

,  .  .  .u  ■  II  cation  of  information  to  insure  de- 


spectively,  to  present  their  ^‘all-  jj,at  is  no 


teams.  The  Pantagraph’s 


The  B///(7Ui  (C^lif.)  Daily  five-page  spread  carried  a  one- 
Joarnal  repor  s  the  photo  was  dis-  ^rief  review  of 

tributed  by  the  National  News-  ,(,3  employes.  The  C  alumet 

paper  Week  Committee  and  the  presented  its  employes  in  a  double- 


California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.”  Sounds  to  us  like  it 
came  from  the  Paramount  pub¬ 
licity  office. 


truck,  featuring  employe  pictures 
by  departments. 


longer  of  security  value.  (E&P, 
Sept.  26,  Oct.  3.) 

Sixteen  new  members  were  elect¬ 
ed.  The  list: 

Robert  E.  McClure,  editor-in- 
chief,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Ont- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  19-21 — New  York  Stau 
Circulation  Managers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  convention.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  'S  ork  City. 

Oct.  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

Oct.  22-23 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  39th  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  23-24 — Georgia  Daifc 
.Advertising  Association,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting.  Radium  Springs 
Hotel,  Albany,  Ga. 

Oct.  25-26 — Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association.  , 
Fall  convention.  Royal  York  ! 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Oct.  26-27  —  New  England 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Parker  , 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  i. 

Oct.  26-28 — 1  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  e  of  ‘ 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  6th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville. 
Ky. 

Oct.  29-31 — Iowa  .Advertis-  * 
ing  Conference,  State  Univer- 
sitry  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Oct.  30-31 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Admanagers,  Multnomah  Ho¬ 
tel.  Portland,  Ore. 

Oct.  31 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  AsscKiation.  fall  meet¬ 
ing  and  diamond  jubilee  dinner. 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2 — Florida 
Press  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting.  Silver  Springs.  Fla. 


There  are  many  ways  to  observe  Robert  C.  Notson,  manag-  tiehoro  (Mass.)  Sun;  Frank  H 

ewsnaner  Week.  However,  some  '"S  editor.  Port  and  (Ore.)  Orepo-  Mayborn.  editor.  Temple  (Texasi 


uiiive.  Newspaper  Week.  However,  some  ■■•e .xiaynorn,  euiior,  ic///p/c  |ic.v.v 

*  *  papers  overlook  the  opportunity  George  W.  Shannon  editor,  rc/cgr////i;  Charles  A.  Sprague,  c: 

IT  IS  no  secret  that  some  news-  to  bring  home  the  story  of  the  lo-  ■\l"-c'ycport  (La.)  Journal:  lom  ,or  Salem  Oregon  Statesmr 
papers  will  give  space  to  almost  cal  newspaper  in  terms  of  "who  7“T.77f;/  ’  J  S 

any  picture  of  a  bosomy  female  and  how  many”  people  it  takes  '  knhert  P-ml  F-irlv  m  in  m  u  i  11  i  t  ^r-  D 

on  the  slightest  excuse.  Usually  to  get  out  a  daily  paper.  ■„  u  T 

they  are  alleged  movie  "queens”  We  hope  more  newspapers  go  . 


Shreveport  (La.)  Journal:  Tom  tor,  Salem  Oregon  Statesmm 
Humphrey,  editor,  Portland  Ore-  Robert  McKinney,  editor.  Same 
gon  Journal.  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican;  loir. 

Also  Robert  Paul  Early,  manag-  H.  Jelle,  editor,  Bismarck  (N.  D 
ing  editor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr 


iney  are  a  egea  movie  queens  .  Star;  John  E.  Kennon,  associate  editor,  IT//, c/,c.v/er  (Va.)  5//ir. 

m-that  in  honor  of  some  "w^k.”  Week  observance^  (Ohio^  /Y/.v/.-  Ral^h  H.  Bastien.  AP  Claim  Settled 


The  "naming”  usually  has  been 
.done  by  the  studio  publicity  men. 

If  the  movie  men  dreamed  up 
this  "Miss  Newspaper  Week”  stunt, 
we’re  not  surprised.  But  if  it  was 
the  result  of  a  "big  think”  by 


Dailies  in  10  Cities 
On  New  AP  Circuit 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Two  Connecticut  dailies — the 


president.  Booth  Newspapers, 
Michigan;  John  F.  Dille,  Jr.,  edi- 


AP  Claim  Settled 

Brownsville,  Te 
A  breach  of  contract  suit 


some  newspapermen,  we’re  a  little  Torrington  Register  and  Stamford 
ashamed.  It  reveals  a  fairly  low  Advocate — are  among  Eastern  dai- 
regard  for  the  intelligence  and  pioneering  a  new,  full-time 

news  judgment  of  the  newsmen  on  reletype.setter  service  opened  Oct. 
the  desks  of  American  newspapers.  by  the  .Associated  Press. 

We  enjoy  a  pin-up  picture  as  service  is  ari  around-the- 

much  as  anyone.  We’re  not  averse  trunk  circuit.  For  more  than 


to  admiring  the  female  figure.  And  year-i.  the  .AP  has  operand  a 


if  the  National  Association  of 
Plumbing  Manufacturers  want  to 
name  a  “Miss  Plumbing  Week" 


I  TS  trunk  circuit  from  New  York, 
from  2  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 

Dailies  in  Allentown,  Chester, 


and  distribute  pictures  of  a  scantily  Johnston  and  Lancaster, 

clad  miss  holding  a  Stilson  wrench  Kl^iira,  Jamestown  and  Ro- 

that’s  all  right  with  us.  It’s  also  all  Lmester,  N.  Y.,  are  among  other 
right  with  us  if  some  newspapers  participants  in  the  new  service, 
give  it  space.  If  they  think  it  has  . 

"reader  interest”  that’s  their  pre-  Wichita  PriCG  Up 
rogative.  Wichita,  Kan. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  news-  The  price  of  the  Wichita  Eagle, 


papers  can  find  other  ways  to  ob-  morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  de¬ 
serve  “National  Newspaper  Week”  livered  in  the  metropolitan  area 
than  asking  their  readers  to  ob-  was  raised  from  .^Oc  to  .‘'5c  this 
serve  some  dame  in  a  cooked  up  week. 


tor  and  publisher,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  which  the  Associated  Press  sou; 
Truth.  $16,008  from  Freedom  New'p; 

Also  J.  Evans  Campbell,  editor,  pers  has  been  settled  in  feden 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argns-Press;  court  here  with  agreement  on 
C  larence  D.  Roberts,  editor.  At-  payment  of  $12,000. 
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The  family  you’d  most  like  to  meet... 


TOPS 

(in  the  U.S.A.) 


IN  SPENDABLE  INCOME 


. . .  They  live  in  Metropolitan  Cleveland 
(Cuyahoga  and  Lake  Counties). 


. . .  They  have  $7310.00  per  household 
for  spending  during  the  year. 


To  reach  these  high  incomes, 
remember  that  7  out  of  10  families 
read  Cleveland’s  favorite 
newspaper  on  every  buying  day. 


•SRDS  Consumer  Income  Data 
(1953  edition)  for  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas. 
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